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PREFACE 


Jost  a  few  wofds: 

If  the  reader  should  notice  some  anachronisms  and  in- 
consistencies in  these  pages,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  writer  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  assumes  the  license  to 
misplace  times,  scenes,  localities,  personalities  and  events. 
In  fact  ihere  is  no  attempt  at  local  or  chronological  con- 


It  18  presumed,  also,  that  considerable  liberty  of  the 
imagination  is  taken  for  granted,  but  the  plan  is  to  pre- 
sent true  pictures  of  that  early  New  England  life,  out 
of  which  has  come  so  much  that  has  been  a  benefaction 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  world. 


DEBORAH  MOSES 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Battle 

"From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doers  deed.*' 

— ^Shakespeare. 

"Quick,  Debby,  bring  my  rifle;  one  of  those  pesky 
varmints  is  crawling  like  a  snake  right  towards  the 
house.     There  must  be  more  of  them  near  by.*' 

In  less  time  than  these  words  can  be  said,  Deborah 
placed  the  trusty  rifle  in  her  father's  hands. 

"Now  run,  child;  put  the  danger  signal  in  the  west 
window  and  throw  the  pitch  pine  fagots  on  the  fire  so 
that  we  may  have  speedy  help  from  the  garrison  house 
and  the  neighbors  in  Potog.  Keep  yourself  well  sheltered 
from  the  arrows  that  will  soon  begin  to  fly.  Hurry  to 
the  weaving  room  to  call  your  mother.  Tell  her  to  get 
the  hot  water  ready  to  throw  in  their  faces  if  they  come 
near  the  house." 

A  few  seconds  later  John  Moses'  trusty  rifle  sounded 
loud  and  sharp  upon  the  evening  air  and  then  the  dusky 
warrior,  rising  to  his  feet,  ran  limping  directly  toward  the 
house.     Now  loudly  shouted  the  rifleman: 

"  Debby,  bring  the  powder  hom  and  bullet  pouch ;  the 
pesky  thing  will  be  on  me  before  I  can  load  again.  But 
see,  who  is  this?  He  is  holding  up  his  hands  and  calling 
me  by  name  and  saying  'don't  dioot.'  What  voice  is 
this  I  hear?  Why,  sure  as  you  live,  it's  Mary;  dressed 
up  as  a  warrior,  with  painted  face,  and  her  moccasin  is 
full  of  blood  running  down  from  the  wound !    What  does 
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this  mean?  Mary,  what  are  you  here  for  in  this 
disguise?" 

"O,  Mr.  Moses,  I  wanted  to  get  near  enough,  without 
anybody  seeing  me,  to  talk  to  you  or  Debby. ' 

"There  are  some  hostiles  coming  tonight  to  attack 
your  house.  1  heard  them  in  the  woods  this  morning 
making  their  plans.  I  sent  my  brother  to  Riverton  to 
tell  Colonel  Thrall  to  be  sure  to  be  here  with  his  troopers 
before  midnight." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  almost  breathless  from 
running  and  fright,  the  Indian  girl,  for  such  she  proved 
to  be,  fainted  and  fell  into  the  strong  arms  of  the  Indian 
fighter  who,  now  in  tears,  was  as  gentle  as  the  most 
loving  mother  with  a  sick  child  in  her  arms.  By  this 
time,  the  Puritan  mother  of  the  family  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  immediately  pulled  aside  the  curtains 
of  the  kitchen  bedroom  where  the  still  form  was  laid 
upon  the  bed.  In  less  time  than  we  can  tell  it,  she 
snatched  the  linen  towel  from  its  peg  and,  tying  it 
around  the  wounded  leg,  above  the  wound,  picked  up  a 
stick,  which  Deborah  had  dropped  out  of  the  f^ot  when 
in  her  haste  she  threw  it  on  the  fire,  and,  placing  it  under 
the  towel,  she  twisted  the  band  tight  until  the  bleeding 
stopped. 

When  the  musket  was  fired,  there  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  an  aged  man  chopping  wood.  At 
first  he  took  little  notice  of  the  firing,  suppoang  that  the 
captain  was  hunting  a  squirrel  or  partridge  or  rabbit  or 
possibly  a  deer  that  had  strayed  near  the  dwelling.  But 
as  he  heard  the  excited  voices  in  the  house,  laying  down 
his  axe,  he  walked  around  to  the  door.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  earlier  generation ;  tall,  straight,  power- 
ful; his  form,  once  lithe  and  sinewy,  had  now  become 
more  plethoric  with  an  avoirdupois  of  about  two  hundred 
pounds.    His  snowy  hair  had  once  been  of  a  golden  hue; 
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his  eyes  still  retained  their  bright  blue  color,  and  his 
smooth  shaven  face  was  still  plump  and  ruddy,  and 
cheerful.  His  very  bearing  and  appearance  proclaimed 
him  every  inch  a  noble  scion  of  the  ancient  English  Rose 
family,  for  that  was  his  name.  Fifty  years  before,  and 
for  forty  years  thereafter,  he  had  been  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  fearless  of  the  Riverton  company  of  troopers. 
Now  for  some  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  which  his  loved  and  loving  daughter,  Phebe,  was 
the  mistress.  In  complexion  and  features,  the  daughter 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  father.  With  her 
golden  hair,  her  heavenly  eyes  and  perfect  form,  she 
would  have  graced  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  in  Old 
England.  Early  in  life  she  had  taken  a  great  interest 
in  hygienic  and  sanitary  science,  so  far  as  it  was  known 
in  her  day,  and,  having  persuaded  her  mother  to  permit 
her  to  omit  the  wearing  of  the  customary  stays,  she  had 
grown  up  in  the  natural  comeliness  of  perfect  woman- 
hood. In  her  capacity  as  midwife,  her  horse  with  its 
rider  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  settlements  for  miles 
around.  And  so,  providentially  as  they  all  believed, 
the  wounded  girl  was  in  the  care  of  a  competent  nurse. 

As  the  aged  man  entered  the  door.  Captain  Moses 
said, 

''Well,  major,  you  see  I  have  been  fighting  Indians. 
You  can't  guess  who  it  is  that  I  have  captured.  I 
suppose  you  thought  I  was  hunting  squirrels  or  par- 
tridges." 

"Surely,"  replied  the  major,  *'you  read  my  mind;  that 
is  just  exactly  what  I  thought.     But  is  this  your  captive  V * 

Then  walking  towards  the  bed  he  burst  into  a  loud 
peal  of  laughter,  as  he  recognized  the  face  of  the  prisoner. 

Then  inunediately  he  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  sympathy: 

"  Pardon  me,  little  girl,  but  how  is  this  that  you  turned 
warrior  and  were  taken  so  soon?" 
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The  bright  eyes  were  now  open  as  she  was  saying: 

"Why  shoot  you  me?  I  your  friend,  I  Deborah's 
friend."  Then  looking  at  the  motherly  woman  dressing 
the  wound,  "Mistress  Moses,  my  friend,  major  my 
friend.    But  I  glad  I  told  you." 

Speedily  the  situation  was  explained,  when  instantly 
the  major  was  apparently  about  twenty-five  years 
younger  than  he  was  a  moment  before,  and  said: 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  heathen  will  prob- 
ably be  here  about  three  o'clock,  but  we  must  be  in 
readiness  as  soon  as  possible.  They  may  think  they 
have  been  observed  by  some  of  the  guards  or  by  our 
friends,  and  may  make  their  attack  early  in  the  night, 
so  as  to  be  far  away  before  daylight." 

And  his  surmise  was  reasonable.  In  fact  that  was 
their  intention,  for  at  the  time  Mary  overheard  some  of 
their  conversation,  unknown  to  her,  they  saw  her  and 
concluded  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  and  planned  to 
make  their  attack  at  ten  o'clock  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
the  people  should  be  asleep.  Then  they  scattered 
through  the  bushes  and  woods  to  inform  their  con- 
federates and  summon  them  to  gather  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  to  accomplish  their  diabolical  purpose. 

The  proverb  that  old  heads  are  best  for  planning  and 
wisdom  was  now  demonstrated ;  for  all  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  even  the  'proud  captain  himself, 
almost  instinctively  looked  for  advice  and  guidance  to 
the  ^ed  veteran  of  so  many  pioneer  battles  and  experi- 
ences with  the  Indians.  At  once  he  commanded  that 
all  the  firearms  and  weapons  in  the  house  be  brought  to 
him  for  inspection.  His  daughter,  in  the  meantime, 
ordered  the  brass  kettle  to  be  put  on  the  crane  and  filled 
with  water.  The  major  also  wished  to  see  the  ammuni- 
tion and,  upon  examining  it,  he  requested  the  captain  to 
attend  to  the  casting  of  about  a  hundred  more  bullets. 
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Now  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  very  little  lead  in 
the  house.  Without  any  hesitation,  the  chief  ordered 
the  pewter  plates  and  utensils  to  be  assembled  and  put  in 
the  crucible.  When  these  were  all  used,  the  pile  of 
shining  missiles  being  counted,  the  number  was  found  to 
be  eighty. 

"Have  you  no  more  lead  or  pewter?" 

The  reply  was: 

"Not  any  more." 

"Then  here,"  he  said,  throwing  a  purse  containing  a 
quantity  of  silver  pieces  of  different  sizes,  "put  these  in 
the  crucible  and  add  ten  of  the  pewter  bullets  so  they  will 
melt  together;  then  cast  again  and  see  how  many  you 
have." 

While  this  was  being  done,  he  inspected  the  windows 
and  doors  and  shutters  and  their  fastenings.  When  he 
looked  to  the  approaches  and  surroundings  of  the  house, 
he  observed  that  fortunately  the  bam  was  far  enough 
from  the  house  so  that,  if  it  were  set  on  fire  by  the  fiends, 
the  house  would  not  bum,  unless  a  strong  wind  were 
blowing  from  that  direction.  The  buildings  had  been 
constmcted  with  this  contingency  in  view.  The  barn 
was  placed  in  a  due  easterly  direction  from  the  house, 
for  the  wind  seldom  blew  from  that  quarter.  But  a 
short  distance  north,  near  the  road  or  trail  leading  over 
the  range  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  valley,  was  a 
pine  tree  which,  though  not  large,  somewhat  hid  the  view 
in  that  direction.  After  completing  his  survey,  hastily 
returning  to  the  house,  he  told  the  captain  he  would  like 
to  have  that  tree  chopped  down.  At  once  the  captain 
took  the  axe  and  soon  the  crash  of  the  falling  tree  told 
them  that  the  obstruction  to  the  north  view  was  gone. 

Returning  to  the  family,  he  ordered  the  entrance  to 
the  lower  cellar  to  be  opened  and  a  temporary  bed 
arranged,  so  that,  if  the  attack  became  serious,  Mary 
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could  be  carried  down,  the  trapdoor  closed  and  some 
straw  thrown  over  it,  so  that  if  the  enemy  should  gain 
entrance,  they  would  not  suspect  the  presence  of  the 
informer,  and  have  no  opportunity  to  take  summary 
vengeance.  If  they  broke  in  and  succeeded  in  a  measure 
in  their  plans  of  robbery  and  massacre,  it  was  hoped  that 
a  rescuing  party  from  Pineville,  or  the  troopers  from 
Riverton,  or  both,  would  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the 
complete  destruction  which  they  intended. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  major  gave  directions 
as  to  where  each  one  should  be  stationed  when  the 
attack  should  begin.  Then  leaving  the  captain  on 
guard,  he  told  him  to  awaken  him  in  two  hours.  The 
captain  made  arrangements  to  secrete  the  wounded  girl 
in  the  subcellar,  where,  with  the  aid  of  his  good  wife, 
he  soon  carried  her,  and,  making  her  as  comfortable  as 
pos^ble,  they  hid  the  trapdoor  as  directed,  and  returned 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  firearms  having  been  loaded  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  in  convenient  places,  the  captain  requested 
I!>eborah  and  her  mother  to  lie  down  and  sleep,  prom- 
ising to  awaken  them  at  the  first  indication  of  danger.  In 
a  few  moments,  hearing  a  soft  tapping  at  the  door,  he 
gave  the  accustomed  challenge  and,  receiving  the  as- 
surance that  the  comers  were  friends,  he  opened  the 
door  and  welcomed  four  armed  men  from  the  valley. 
They  said  they  had  seen  the  smoke  from  the  burning 
fagots,  and,  having  collected  as  many  of  the  people  in 
the  valley  as  they  could  into  the  garrison  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  they  had  come  up  to  see  if  they 
could  assist  the  people  at  the  outpost  of  the  settlement. 

"But  were  you  not  afraid  to  weaken  the  force  at  the 
garrison  house  by  your  absence?"  said  the  major. 

"No,  we  have  plenty  there  to  meet  any  of  these 
scattering  marauders  if  they  should  make  an  attack." 
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The  speaker  was  Josiah  Large,  a  relative  of  Major 
Rose.  Their  mothers  were  sisters,  but  Josiah  was  thirty 
years  younger  than  his  veteran  cousin,  a  picture  of  what 
we  might  imagine  the  major  to  have  been  when  at  the 
zenith  of  his  manhood :  lithe,  muscular,  erect,  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  colonial  Puritan.  There  was  a  perfection 
and  symmetry  of  form,  a  poise  and  bearing,  an  atmos- 
phere, a  pose  of  features,  which  bespoke  an  inner 
perfection  of  faith  and  trust.  He  had  no  doubts.  His 
belief  was  a  very  part  of  himself;  an  inseparable  quality 
of  his  subconscious  nature.  He  knew  that  he  was  one 
of  those  men  of  destiny  who  were  carving  out  of  the 
wilderness  a  great  nation,  which  he  hoped  would  be  a 
mighty  theocracy;  a  new  Israel  of  which  his  Messiah 
would  be  the  Almighty  Jehovah. 

The  scenes  of  the  night,  which  had  now  settled  down 
with  its  pall  of  darkness,  black,  because  of  the  ominous 
clouds  which  were  already  gathering  in  the  horizon,  were 
no  surprise  to  him.  More  than  once  had  the  God  of 
battles  fought  on  his  side  when  he  was  contending  with 
the  cruel  savage.  He  might  fall  in  the  conflict,  if  it  was 
God's  will,  but  permanent  defeat  could  not  come  to  his 
people.  He  went  into  the  battle  with  an  invincible  deter- 
mination, a  fearless  courage,  a  sublime  confidence  in  the 
supreme  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  all  human  history.  He  bearded  the  Pequot 
lion  in  his  den,  without  a  thought  of  defeat.  The 
Puritans  were  a  little  squad  of  brave  men,  while  the 
enemy  were  hundreds  in  their  chosen  fortification,  but 
the  heathen  had  massacred  innocent  women  and  children, 
and,  as  a  penalty  for  their  barbarities  and  savagery,  they 
must  be  overthrown.  His  own  personal  ease  and  com- 
fort and  temporal  well-being  were  not  to  be  considered. 
Kind  and  tender  to  his  dear  ones  and  ready  to  help  any 
neighbor  who  was  in  need  of  assistance,  he  was  a  stern 
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warrior,  a  man  of  mighty  valor,  when  in  the  conflict  with 
the  common  foe.  His  supreme  ideal  was  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  will  of  God,  and  untiring  labor  for  the 
interests  and  success  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  He 
had  the  highest  reverence  and  love  for  everything  that 
was  right  and  righteous  and  good  and  true,  and  he 
equally  deprecated  and  hated  everything  that  was 
wicked  and  wrong  and  unjust  and  false.  It  was  for  God 
to  command;  it  was  for  him  to  obey,  without  regard  to 
his  own  selfish  interests. 

The  wily  foe  were  already  gathering  in  the  thickets  of 
Mount  Hobamak,  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  at  the 
northern  base  of  which  Captain  Moses,  with  hard  labor, 
was  winning  a  farm  from  the  wilderness.  Major  Rose's 
directions  had  been  carefully  followed  and  they  were 
ready  for  the  savages.  The  blaze  in  the  fireplace  had 
died  away  and  the  brass  kettle  had  been  let  down  close 
to  the  smouldering  embers,  by  adding  a  link  to  the  hook 
which  held  it. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  major,  who  was  on  guard, 
unbarred  the  door  and  stepped  out  into  the  night.  Dark 
clouds  had  overspread  the  sky  apparently  gathering 
quietly  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  darkness 
was  so  dense  that  it  could  almost  be  felt. 

The  veteran's  long  experience  and  high  intelligence 
told  him  that  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  the  elements 
were  the  calm  before  a  tempest.  Now,  as  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light  from  the  horizon  informed  him  that  the  storm 
was  approaching,  he  stepped  within  the  house  and  put 
the  heavy  hickory  bar  into  its  place  across  the  door. 

Hardly  was  this  done  when  he  heard  the  cracking  of  a 
breaking  twig  just  outside.  He  now  knew  that  the  foe 
were  not  far  away  and  that  one  of  their  scouts  was  making 
a  reconnaissance  preparatory  to  forming  their  plan  of 
attack,  and  that  the  contest  would  begin  within  an  hour. 
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He  had  just  escaped  the  savage  tomahawk  of  a  renegade 
Christian  Indian  who  had  been  sent  to  try  the  doors  and 
windows,  to  ascertain  if  a  stealthy  entrance  could  be 
gained  while  the  inmates  slept.  This  was  considered  a 
possibility,  as  war  was  not  yet  declared  between  the  two 
great  nations  which  were  entering  into  another  stage  of 
the  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  possession  of  North 
America;  and  the  distance  was  great  to  far  off  Canada. 

The  hostiles  intended  to  take  their  victims  by  surprise; 
but  the  true  friend  of  the  settlers,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
made  that  an  impossibility.  Perfect  silence  now  reigned 
within,  while  without,  the  storm  was  raging  in  all  its 
fury  as  the  major  stationed  himself  at  the  door  to  listen 
and  await  further  developments.  About  five  minutes 
later,  as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
he  scuffled  across  the  floor  to  the  fireplace,  covered  the 
embers  with  ashes,  made  a  noise  as  if  taking  off  his  boots 
and  going  to  bed,  then  sank  down  into  a  chair,  keeping 
himself  in  perfect  silence  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  he  arose  stealthily  and  called  the  sleepers  with  the 
caution  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  to  keep  as 
quiet  as  possible. 

The  storm  was  now  near;  the  loud  thunders  were 
already  rolling  overhead;  the  rain  was  beginning  to 
patter  upon  the  roof  and  against  the  doors  and  windows 
and  the  howling  of  the  wind  was  heard,  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  violence.  Now  there  came  a  blinding  flash  which 
seemed  to  shine  through  the  very  walls,  accompanied  by 
a  deafening  explosion,  and  the  major,  looking  through 
a  loophole  to  see  what  the  bolt  had  done  (as  he  judged 
that  it  must  have  struck  near  by),  saw  by  the  aid  of 
another  flash  white  splinters  scattered  around  a  large 
oak.  But  what  most  engaged  his  attention  were  the 
shadowy  forms  of  Indian  warriors  gathered  around  one 
who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  fallen  upon  the  ground, 
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whom  they  seemed  to  be  about  to  lift  up  and  bear  away. 
In  a  clear  voice  at  the  risk  of  being  heard  by  the  enemy, 
he  called  out  so  that  all  in  the  house  could  hear,  "The 
Lord  is  my  Rock  and  my  Salvation:  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid?" 

At  the  beginning  of  King  Philip's  war,  his  followers 
fell  upon  the  settlers  at  Swansea  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly and  massacred  in  cold  blood  several  of  their 
number.  But  the  pioneers,  now  having  had  years  of 
experience  in  raids  of  the  treacherous  sdvages  and  their 
white  allies  from  the  far  north,  had  learned  their  itiethods 
of  attack  and  battle,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  every  neighborhood  had  its  skilled  Indian  fighters; 
and  the  home  of  Captain  Moses  was  now  defended  by  six 
of  the  bravest  and  most  competent  of  these  men.  The 
house  itself,  standing  on  the  site  of  one  that  had  been 
burned  in  King  Philip's  war,  was  larger  and  more  stoutly 
built  than  its  predecessor.  The  situation  was  considered 
a  point  of  danger;  therefore  square  hewn  timbers  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  round  logs  of  the  former  structure. 
Stout  shutters  protected  the  windows,  and  the  doors 
were  built  of  white  oak,  strong  and  massive. 

As  the  attack  did  not  begin  immediately,  the  major 
rightly  surmised,  as  he  afterward  learned  from  one  of 
Captmn  Thrall's  scouts,  that  the  warrior,  dead  or 
wounded  by  the  lightning,  was  the  chief;  and  the  most 
of  his  men  retired  to  some  distance  to  hold  a  council  as 
to  what  they  would  do.  It  seems  that  they  concluded 
to  wait  for  the  storm  to  subside,  and,  as  the  sky  was 
darkened  by  the  clouds,  they  could  not  reckon  the  time, 
and  so  came  on  to  the  attack  later  than  they  had  in- 
tended. It  was  a  night  of  great  anxiety  at  the  mountain 
home.  Major  Rose  and  Captain  Moses,  from  their  own 
choice,  were  on  guard,  relieving  each  other  at  intervals 
of  two  hours,  while  the  family  and  the  armed  neighbors 
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who  had  come  in  to  help,  were  requested  to  keep  perfect 
silence  and  sleep  as  much  as  they  could,  so  that  they 
might  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  battle. 

Three  o'clock  came  and  still  there  were  no  indications 
of  the  presence  of  the  foe.  The  major  knew  that  if  the 
enemy  had  not  abandoned  their  plans,  the  onset  would 
soon  begin;  therefore  he  ordered  the  captain  to  awaken 
all  in  the  house,  to  have  the  men  ready  with  their  weapons, 
and  the  women  prepared  with  their  dippers  for  throwing 
hot  water. 

Minutes  seemed  like  hours  as  the  time  slowly  wore 
away,  until  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  daybreak  in  the 
east  only  emphasized  the  darkness  with  which  the  morn- 
ing mist  enshrouded  Mount  Hobamak,  but  about  quarter 
before  four  o'clock  there  came  a  sudden  rush  against  the 
door  and  the  sound  of  voices  without.  This  was  not 
unexpected,  and  Deborah  had  been  commissioned  to  be 
ready  at  the  upper  window.  She  now  dipped  a  pail  in 
the  boiling  water  and  hastened  with  it  to  her  post. 
Stealthily  looking  down  upon  the  half  dozen  Indians,  who 
were  now  trying  to  batter  down  the  door  with  a  stick  of 
wood,  she  immediately  dashed  the  scalding  water  down 
upon  them.  Shrieks  of  rage  were  heard  as  they  ran  in 
all  directions. 

Just  at  this  time  the  clouds  lifted  from  the  eastern 
horizon,  and,  as  it  was  light  enough  for  the  marksmen  to 
see  to  begin  their  work,  three  of  the  running  savages  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  enemy,  about  twenty-five  in  number, 
now  opened  fire  from  behind  trees,  and  the  battle  was  on. 
The  Indians  began  to  approach  nearer,  crawling  on  the 
ground  and  firing  from  some  new  defense,  a  rock  or  tree, 
to  lessen  the  danger  from  within.  The  major  received  a 
shot  in  his  left  arm  through  a  loophole,  but  his  daughter, 
putting  a  band  above  the  wound  and  tightening  it  to  stop 
the  bleeding,  he  continued  to  be  the  alert  and  skillful 
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leader.  He  now  observed  that  the  foe  were  massing 
their  forces  with  the  apparent  intention  of  charging  on 
the  door  and  breaking  through  it,  that  they  might  rush 
in  to  begin  their  massacre  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife.  The  defenders  strained  every  nerve  to 
get  as  many  shots  as  possible,  the  women  assisting  in 
loading  the  muskets;  and,  as  about  twenty  more  red  men 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  they  saw  eleven  of  their  fellows 
lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  or  wounded.  Now  the 
whole  force,  with  savage  war  whoops  and  yells,  rushed  for 
the  door  and,  picking  up  a  small  log  from  the  woodpile, 
began  battering  against  it.  The  firing  ceased  and  all 
the  contestants  were  gathered  for  the  final  struggle. 

On  the  outside  was  the  attacking  party,  now  about 
thirty  in  number,  bent  on  breaking  through  the  door 
which  they  were  assailing  with  savage  rage  aroused  to 
fury,  because  of  the  loss  already  incurred  of  about  one 
third  of  their  number.  They  were  a  motley  crew:  some 
wore  clothing  they  had  taken  from  the  white  settlers  in 
their  raids  and  expeditions  of  robbery  and  massacre; 
some  were  in  the  scanty  garb  of  the  savage,  with  their 
moccasins  and  buckskin  pants  and  belt  of  wampum. 
During  the  day  some  had  put  on  war  paint  with  poke 
berries  and  such  other  pigments  of  nature  as  they  found 
in  the  forests;  some  carried  firearms  of  different  kinds; 
one  had  leaned  against  a  tree,  an  ancient  matchlock, 
heavy  and  cumbersome  which  must  have  been  of  little 
use  in  the  rainy  morning.  Some  carried  bows  with 
quivers  of  arrows  strapped  to  their  backs,  while  all  had 
dangling  at  their  belts  the  cruel  scalping  knife,  ready  for 
its  bloody  work. 

By  the  aid  of  a  friendly  lightning  flash,  the  major  had 
discovered  in  their  party  a  white  scout  from  the  garrison 
at  Montreal.  The  commandant  of  the  post  there  may 
not  have  organized  the  raid,  but  as  he  knew  when  it  was 
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about  to  start,  and  expected  war  would  soon  be  declared, 
he  sent  one  of  his  most  intelligent  and  hardy  servants  to 
spy  out  the  land  and  take  a  new  lesson  in  savage  warfare, 
so  that  he  might  act  as  a  guide  in  leading  an  expedition 
of  conquest  against  the  New  England  colonies. 

The  fearful  night  had  passed  with  its  black  tempest, 
its  gleaming  lightnings,  its  loud  reverberating  thunders 
and  scenes  of  savage  terror.  Another  day  had  dawned 
and  the  fiends  seemed  about  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
to  take  away  to  the  far  north,  either  the  scalps  or  the 
captive  persons  of  all  within  the  frontier  dwelling,  to- 
gether with  whatever  loot  they  could  carry. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  picture  on  the  inside. 
The  major,  although  suffering  from  his  wound,  was  in 
command.  His  father  was  one  of  the  expedition  that 
annihilated  the  Pequot  tribe.  Two  of  his  uncles,  who 
had  been  at  the  swamp  fight  with  the  Narragansets, 
were  wounded  there  and,  although  they  had  reached 
home  on  the  return  march  through  the  winter  snow, 
yet  they  died  a  few  months  later  from  their  wounds  and 
the  great  strain  of  the  exposure  and  hardships  of  the 
expedition.  He,  himself,  had  fought  all  through  King 
Philip's  war.  He  had  been  among  the  most  cour- 
ageous in  battle,  and  the  most  daring  in  risking  his  life 
in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy.  And  now,  in  this 
dire  extremity  of  peril,  all  instinctively  looked  to  him 
to  command  what  they  should  obey.  Even  the  cap- 
tain, with  all  his  experience,  knew  that  at  this  juncture 
he  was  outranked  by  the  aged  hero  of  long  and  varied 
vicissitudes,  and  study  of  the  nature  and  temperament 
of  the  wily  foe.  And  so  at  the  commander's  word,  all 
were  in  position  for  the  emergency.  The  six  armed 
men  were  standing  with  guns  pointed  towards  the 
door.  Deborah  and  her  mother  were  standing  by 
the  kettle  with  pails  in  their  hands,  with  orders  to  at 
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once  use  their  weapon  when  the  first  volley  was  fired, 
after  the  breaking  of  an  opening  door. 

And  now  was  heard  the  cracking  of  the  breaking  planks 
of  the  door;  an  opening  appeared  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  crawl  through,  when  immediately  one  of  the  red 
devils  plunged  in  while  others  were  ready  to  follow.  A 
sabre  stroke  from  the  captain  despatched  the  intruder; 
a  charge  from  a  ready  musket  felled  his  follower  and  the 
red  men  halted  for  a  moment  to  decide  what  to  do. 

The  lives,  or  captivity,  which  might  be  worse  than 
death,  of  six  men,  three  women  and  eight  boys  and  girls 
of  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age  were  in  the  balance. 
The  children  were  huddled  tc^ether  on  the  opp>osite  side 
of  the  room,  crying  from  fear.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
combatants  heard  the  word  "fire"  ring  out  upon  the 
morning  air,  when  the  company  of  dragoons  from  River- 
ton,  as  if  rising  out  of  the  ground,  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  sent  a  well-directed  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  rescued  Puritans  heard  the  deep  bass 
vcrice  of  Colonel  Thrall  in  almost  thunder  tones  shout: 
"The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  as  the  troopers 
drew  their  sabres  and  rushed  upon  the  sav^e  foe.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  struggle  was  ended.  About  half  of  what 
remained  of  the  Indians  when  Colonel  Thrall  and  his 
men  arrived,  were  either  fallen  or  prisoners,  and  the 
remnant  had  escaped  into  the  wilderness. 

When  word  had  been  received  in  Riverton  that  an 
attack  was  threatened  on  Captain  Moses  on  Traptis 
mountain,  the  most  of  the  company  of  troopers  were 
twenty  miles  away  up  the  great  valley  pursuing  some 
strange  natives,  who,  on  the  previous  evening,  had  com- 
mitted some  depredations  upon  the  stock  and  crops  of 
some  outlying  farms.  The  colonel,  who  had  remained  at 
home,  immediately  saddled  his  fleetest  horse  and, 
galloping  swiftly  away,  called  three  of  his  trusty  men  to 
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ride  for  their  lives  to  recall  the  horsemen.  His  order  was 
obeyed;  and  when  one  horse  was  exhausted,  a  settler  was 
called  upon  to  supply  another.  In  less  than  two  hours 
the  main  body  of  the  company,  having  been  caught  up 
with,  after  recalling  the  scouts  and  haltmg  a  short  time 
for  men  and  horses  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  the 
company  started  on  their  return.  When  they  arrived  at 
Riverton,  as  the  storm  was  already  raging,  they  thought 
that  surely  the  savages  would  not  make  an  attack  in  such 
a  tempest. 

Accordingly,  their  qpmmander  ordered  them  to  go  to 
their  homes,  feed  their  horses,  get  some  food  and  dry 
clothing,  take  a  short  sleep,  and  assemble  at  the  meeting- 
house at  one  o'clock.  The  order,  or  the  first  part  of  it, 
was  readily  obeyed.  The  faithful  men,  having  been  in 
the  saddle  for  a  night  and  a  day,  were  tired  and  very 
sleepy.  They  slept  until  one  o'clock;  and  before  they 
could  get  ready  to  start  from  the  appointed  place  it  was 
after  two.  The  delay  seemed  to  be  providential;  for 
the  men  had  time  to  get  dry  clothing  and  rest  and  food. 
They  cleaned  their  firearms  and  got  their  ammunition 
in  order,  so  that  when  they  started  again,  they  were 
prepared  for  battle. 

Colonel  Thrall  feared  the  hostiles  would  .picket  the 
direct  road  with  their  scouts,  and  accordingly  took  a 
circuitous  route  to  reach  his  destination.  Though  every 
effort  was  made  to  travel  with  all  possible  speed,  there 
was  considerable  delay,  as  some  of  the  way  passed 
through  heavy  clay  land  which  the  recent  rains  had 
made  sticky  and  difiicult.  In  several  places  trees  had 
fallen  across  the  path,  and  these  caused  delay.  But  at 
length  they  reached  the  Clayberg  road  and  hastened  up 
the  mountain.  Hearing  the  firing,  and  knowing  that 
the  beleaguered  outpost  was  still  being  defended,  they 
rushed  forward,  and,  leaving  the  horses  in  charge  of  a 
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few  men,  arrived  on  the  scene  by  creeping  up  behind  a 
ridge  near  the  house,  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  until 
the  word  "fire"  was  given  and  the  volley  that  followed 
struck  such  consternation  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indians 
that  the  rest  was  easy  for  the  Puritans. 

The  rescued  people  now  sang  the  one  hundredth  psalm, 
in  which  the  troopers  joined  loudly  and  heartily. 

"Why,  you  have  forgotten  Mary,"  said  Deborah  to 
her  father,  "I  hear  her  calling;"  and  glad  indeed  was  the 
wounded  girl  to  be  brought  up  to  the  daylight. 

This  had  hardly  been  done,  when  Deborah  exclaimed, 
"Father,  don't  you  hear  someone  calling  out  doors?" 

"No,"  he  replied;  "your  ears  must  be  sharp  this 
morning." 

"There,"  insisted  Debby,  "I  hear  it  again,"  and  as 
she  ran  out  into  the  dooryard,  her  father  following  her, 
saw  out  beside  the  tree  a  wounded  man  beckoning  to 
him.  From  his  light  hair  and  eyes  he  at  once  saw  that, 
though  the  suffering  one  was  a  hostile,  he  was  of  European 
descent.  His  curiosity  being  excited,  the  captain 
immediately  went  to  his  side,  followed  by  Deborah. 
The  wounded  man  looked  at  the  daughter  and  then  at 
her  father  with  an  inquiring  countenance,  when,  the 
captain  divining  his  thoughts  said, 

"Never  mind  if  you  have  a  secret  and  don't  wish  to 
have  her  hear,  she  will  go  into  the  house." 

When  they  were  alone,  he  said,  "Now  you  can  speak 
to  me  in  confidence."  The  captain  was  surprised  at  the 
good  English  the  dying  man  spoke. 

"Captain  Moses,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  stranger  to  you, 
but  you  are  not  a  stranger  to  me;  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  world  for  whom  I  have  more  regard,  and  for  whom  I 
have  a  greater  friendship  than  I  have  for  you.  You  may 
wonder  when  I  tell  you  my  reason.  It  is  your  friendship 
and  the  friendship  of  your  family  for  Mary. 
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"I  am  not  an  Indian.  My  grandfather,  with  his 
family  and  a  few  others  were  starving  in  Carolina.  They 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Tuscaroras  and  were  willing 
captives  when  they  were  asked  to  join  the  Indian  tribe, 
with  equal  rights  for  themselves  and  their  descendants. 
Our  people  taught  their  adopted  brothers  many  things 
which  added  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity.  My 
brother  is  now  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  is  adored  by  his 
subjects  because  of  his  great  bodily  strength,  his  courage, 
and  wisdom  in  council,  and  his  kindness  and  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 

"Mary  is  not  an  Indian.  I  was  with  the  party  who 
raided  the  settlement  where  her  parents  lived.  Her 
father  was  away  from  home.  I  pursued  the  mother  with 
the  child  in  her  arms  into  the  cornfield  and  when  I 
raised  the  tomahawk  to  strike,  the  mother  and  child 
looked  up  to  me  straight  into  my  eyes  with  a  look  that 
sank  into  my  very  soul.  I  can  never  forget  that  moment. 
They  were  my  kinsmen:  I  could  not  strike.  Taking  the 
child  in  my  arms,  I  told  the  mother  to  run  through  the 
com  and  hide  in  the  grass  and  keep  perfectly  still.  I 
returned  to  the  house  with  Mary  in  my  arms,  and,  while 
we  were  looting  the  plantation  buildings,  alarmed  by  the 
appro$u:h  of  an  attacking  party,  we  retreated  to  the 
wilderness.  I  gave  Mary  to  my  wife  and  charged  her  to 
care  for  her  as  her  own  child. 

"Not  long  after,  we  went  north  with  a  party  of  our 

tribe,  and  on  the  way  my  wife,  unable  to  endure  the 

great   hardships  of   our   journey,   sickened   and   died. 

Taken  sick  myself,  I  told  my  party  to  go  on  to  the 

Mohawks,  and  I  would  follow  when  I  could.     I  fell  in 

with  a  friendly  tribe,  the  Raritans,  and  was  cared  for  by 

them  until  I  recovered.     I  went  north  with  a  party  going 

to  Manhattan  to  sell  furs.    There  I  met  a  party  of 

friendly  Mohegans  from  this  place.     I  accompanied  them 
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here,  and  gave  Mary  to  her  present  reputed  mother, 
who  solemnly  promised  me  upon  her  honor  to  care  for 
her  as. her  own.  The  child  won  her  way  into  the  hearts 
of  her  new  mother  and  her  tribe.  I  have  been  here 
frequently,  and  have  known  all.  I  have  been  back  to 
Carolina  several  times,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  make  my- 
self known  to  Mary's  parents,  for  my  life  would  have 
paid  the  forfeit. 

''They  have  a  large  plantation  with  many  slaves,  and 
are  rich.  A  few  days  ago,  in  the  valley  of  the  great 
Cohatatea  river  on  a  hunting  trip,  I  met  the  party  from 
the  north  and  as  something  told  me  they  might  come  this 
way,  I  joined  them.  I  proved  to  them  that  I  was  their 
best  scout,  and  when  they  concluded  to  attack  you,  I 
acted  as  leader  of  a  small  scouting  party  and,  seeing 
Mary,  I  managed  to  get  near  enough  to  let  her  overhear 
our  plans,  for  I  knew  you  would  be  warned.  I  saw  you 
shoot  Mary,  but  I  knew  when  she  limped  towards  you 
and  made  herself  known,  that  she  was  not  seriously  hurt. 
I  made  known  to  her  adopted  mother  that  she  would 
pass  the  night  at  your  house.  When  the  chief  was  struck 
down  by  the  thunderbolt,  I  tried  to  dissuade  them  from 
the  intended  massacre.  I  told  them  the  Great  Spirit 
was  fighting  against  them,  and  that  the  sky  was  full  of 
His  thunderbolts,  that  their  guns  would  not  work  well 
in  the  down-pouring  torrents,  and  they  finally  concluded, 
to  wait  until  the  rain  subsided.  Then  I  told  them  it  was 
too  late;  but  all  in  vain;  you  know  the  rest. 

"When  they  rushed  for  the  door  I  was  wounded,  and 
told  them  I  would  watch  the  window  from  which  the 
hot  water  was  thrown.  I  kept  my  gun  smoking,  but 
did  not  hit  your  house,  nor  endanger  any  of  its  inmates. 

"Captain  Moses,  I  am  dying — ^Wittonko — son — 
successor — Mohegan  grand  sachem.  Mary's  parents — 
Al — ^ber — Por — Roy — Bo — Fo — .**    Then  a  momentary 
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catching  of  the  breath  and  the  brave  heart  ceased  to 
beat. 

The  captain  took  out  a  little  memorandum  book  from 
his  vest  pocket  and  wrote  the  last  words.  Then  musing 
he  said  to  himself,  "Mary — yes — ^he  wished  to  resign  his 
guardianship  to  me,  and  I  accept  the  trust.  Wittonko — 
why  did  he  speak  his  name? — Perhaps  they  are  be- 
trothed— ^what  can  I  do? — let  me  see — I  must  tell  the 
parents  that  their  child  still  lives — but  where  can  I  find 
them?"  Then  glancing  at  the  written  notes:  "Por — 
Roy— Bo— Fo— Al— ber— What  does  that  mean?"  He 
was  startled  by  the  voice  of  Deborah  close  beside  him. 

'*  Don't  you  know,  father,  last  summer  cousin  John 
Pettis  went  on  the  ship  from  Clayberg  to  Albermarle 
Sound  and  Port  Royal?" 

It  seemed  like  an  intuition  or  inspiration,  as  if  the  un- 
spoken words  of  the  departed  were  impressed  upon  her 
mind. 

"Yes,  that  is  it,"  he  replied.  "Albermarle  Sound — 
Port  Royal — ^in  Carolina,  but  Port  Royal  is  not  in  Alber- 
marle Sound — let  me  see." 

Again  an  intelligent  young  woman's  quick  percep- 
tion solved  the  problem. 

"  Perhaps  Mary  was  captured  near  Albermarle  Sound 
and  her  parents  may  have  moved  to  some  place  near 
Port  Royal.    Bo — Fo — ^may  be  the  place." 

"Well,  my  daughter,  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong, 
I  think  we  can  take  that  supposition  as  the  starting  point 
of  our  search  for  Mary's  parents  or  her  surviving  rela- 
tives. I  must  go  or  send  some  trusty  friend  to  find  them. 
The  keeper  of  the  public  records  there  may  know  who 
has  lost  a  child  in  the  hostile  raids." 

Deborah's  ready  wit  had  helped  him  to  come  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  dying  man's  words.  Her  especial 
brightness  and  intelligence  had  helped  her  parents  out  of 
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many  a  puzzle  and  they  had  come  to  rely  much  upon  her 
judgment  in  regard  to  many  difficult  questions.  They 
were  not  like  some  modern  penny-a-liner,  who  makes 
the  idiotic  statement  that  he  disapproves  of  superior 
mental  power  in  children,  because  he  says  he  fears  they 
will  be  a  menace  to  society  when  they  grow  up;  but  they 
loved  her  all  the  more,  and  left  nothing  undone  to  give 
her  the  best  possible  instruction  and  advice. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
approaching  voices,  then  suddenly,  over  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  rushed  twenty-five  Mohegan  warriors  with  many 
inquiring  questions  among  themselves.  They  had  been 
with  the  Riverton  company  in  their  chase  up  the  big 
river  valley,  and  when  word  was  received  to  return,  they 
were  more  scattered  and  had  gone  farther  than  the  white 
troops.  So  word  was  left  for  them  to  assemble  as 
soon  as  possible  and  proceed  to  the  threatened  outpost. 
The  recall  was  so  much  sooner  than  they  expected  that 
it  took  several  hours  to  get  them  together,  and,  with  the 
delays  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  they  had  but  just 
arrived.  Colonel  Thrall  at  once  selected  about  half  of 
his  own  men  and  about  half  of  the  Mohegan  allies,  and 
as  soon  as  they  could  get  a  light  breakfast  and  feed  for 
the  horses,  they  started  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders,  not 
expecting  to  overtake  many  of  them,  if  any,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  moving  on  their  retreat,  which 
the  major  rightly  guessed  would  be  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  the  western  mountain,  and  then  to  the  far 
north. 

The  Mohegans,  who  remained  in  command  of  Wit- 
tonko,  were  detailed  to  bury  the  dead.  The  young  chief 
found  a  small  area  which  was  comparatively  level,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  down  a  steep  declivity,  where 
the  bodies  were  dragged.  Wittonko  found  a  tree,  felled 
by  the  tempest,  with  wide  upturned  roots  and,  after 
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some  hours  of  hard  digging,  an  excavation  was  made 
which  would  hold  the  fallen  enemy.  Then  the  bodies 
despoiled  of  everything  that  was  valuable  were  thrown  in 
and  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  being  chopped  through,  the 
roots  were  pushed  over  until  the  stump  was  in  an  upright 
position,  and  the  ground  around,  being  graded  without 
rocks  and  dirt  which  had  been  thrown  out,  was  covered 
with  forest  mold  and  leaves  and  brush ;  thus  completing 
their  work. 

Weird  was  the  scene  as  the  dusky  warriors  performed 
their  task  in  silence.  No  mourning  relatives  or  friends 
were  there  to  strike  a  funeral  knell  or  sound  the  solemn 
dirge.  No  priest  or  minister  was  there  to  offer  up  a 
prayer  or  do  the  funeral  rites;  but  in  sympathy  with 
fallen  humanity,  all  nature  seemed  to  try  to  fill  the  void. 
In  the  overshading  pines,  the  passing  breezes  sang  their 
moan  and  the  fluttering  leaves  chanted  their  requiem. 
Through  the  forest,  the  tree  toads  trilled  their  dreary 
tones,  while  the  crickets  chirped  their  cheer  and  the 
summer  locusts  hummed  their  stridulant  monotonies. 
Some  red  squirrels,  beholding  these  strange  events,  had 
gained  their  voices  after  the  morning  fright,  and,  at  a 
safe  distance,  chattered  their  greetings,  while  their  larger 
gray  cousins  cawed  their  accompaniment.  The  lowing 
cattle,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  baying  hounds,  some  dis- 
tant howling  wolves,  the  barking  dogs,  the  neighing 
horses,  the  noisy  barnyard  fowls  and  geese,  which  ap- 
peared altogether  to  be  uttering  their  questionings  and 
answers  and  their  wonder  at  the  storming  night  and  the 
morning  battle,  tuned  their  voices  with  a  tone  of  sadness 
for  the  dead,  while  the  busy  bluejay  softened  his  scolding 
notes  and  the  shouting  crow  chastened  his  voice.  A  large 
owl  alighted  on  a  tree  near  by  and  hooted  his  low  sound- 
ing bass,  while  farther  away  a  screech  owl  cried  his  wail ; 
and  the  sweet  songsters,  the  robin,  the  golden  oriole, 
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the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  catbird,  the  singing  sparrow  and 
all  the  winged  denizens  of  forest  and  of  field  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  joining  in  a  choral  in  memory  of  the 
passing  of  so  many  human  souls  from  time  into  eternity. 
Who  will  prove  that  this  chorus  of  all  things  audible, 
when  it  ascended  above  the  wrangling  earth,  did  not 
become  a  harmony  and  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  Sov- 
ereign that  He  would  not  deal  too  harshly  with  these 
benighted  and  misguided  sons  of  savage  heathenism, 
who  had  so  bravely  met  their  tragic  fate? 

We  should  not  be  too  severe  in  our  judgments  against 
them,  for  they  acted  according  to  the  light  they  had. 
The  revengeful  part  of  their  code  of  ethics  was  wrong 
and  diabolical:  their  cruelty  was  satanic;  and  when 
they  were  carrying  on  their  wars  of  massacre,  they  be- 
came fiends  incarnate,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex;  but 
in  all  the  blackness  of  their  deviltry,  there  were  some 
rays  of  light. 

The  long  compact  of  peace  between  William  Penn 
and  the  natives  lasted  nearly  a  century  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  facts  of  history.  The  Mohegans  were  always  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  settlers.  Woosamequin,  com- 
monly call  Massasoit,  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a 
true  friend  of  the  English.  Wamsutta,  his  oldest  son, 
swore  friendship  and  allegiance  to  his  father's  allies. 
His  wife,  Weetamore,  the  queen  of  Pocasset,  was  friendly 
to  the  Plymouth  people,  but  she  wrongfully  suspected 
that  the  English  were  blamable  for  his  death  and,  be- 
coming their  enemy,  was  persuaded  by  Philip  to  join  him 
in  his  war.  Awashonks,  queen  of  the  Sogkonates,  was 
easily  led  to  abandon  Philip  and  become  an  ally  of  the 
English;  and  her  warriors  were  most  efficient  in  helping 
Captain  Church  to  destroy  Philip  and  close  the  war  by 
conquering  the  remaining  hostiles.  If  all  the  Indians  of 
New  England  had  joined  Philip,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
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the  English  would  have  avoided  extermination.  But 
the  savage  desperation  of  the  enemy  seems  to  have  been 
prophetic.  The  red  man  was  destined  to  fade  away  be- 
fore the  onward  march  of  European  civilization,  though 
he  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and  the  recklessness 
of  those  who  knew  their  fate.  At  the  last,  King  Philip's 
men,  standing  still  with  their  guns  loaded  and  cocked, 
permitted  the  English  and  their  allies  to  walk  up  and 
disarm  them,  and  make  them  prisoners. 

The  great  sachem,  Passaconaway,  advised  his  people 
and  his  son,  Wonalanset,  not  to  make  war  on  the  Eng- 
lish. He  said,  ''  I  am  now  going  the  way  of  all  flesh  and 
am  not  likely  to  see  you  ever  met  together  any  more. 
I  will  now  leave  this  word  of  counsel  with  you,  that  you 
may  take  heed  how  you  quarrel  with  the  English;  for 
though  you  may  do  them  much  mischief,  yet  assuredly 
you  will  all  be  destroyed  and  rooted  off  the  earth  if  you 
do;  for  I  was  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  English  at  their 
first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and 
did  try  all  ways  and  means  to  destroy  them,  at  least  to 
prevent  them  sitting  down  here,  but  I  could  no  way  ef- 
fect it.  Therefore,  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with 
them  nor  make  war  with  them." 

Accordingly  when  the  Indian  wars  were  raging,  his  son 
withdrew  himself  into  some  remote  place,  and,  taking 
no  part  in  the  hostilities  against  the  white  people,  was 
always  their  faithful  friend.  Some  of  our  best  citizens 
of  today  are  descendants  of  the  aborigines.  They  have 
been  among  the  bravest  fighters  in  all  our  wars.  One  of 
them,  at  least,  has  recently  been  elected  from  a  western 
state  to  the  upper  branch  of  our  national  Congress.  Some 
of  the  best  families  of  Virginia  boast  of  their  descent 
from  the  Indian  princess,  Pocahontas. 

If  we  should  compare  the  aborigines  of  the  British 
Isles  with  the  Indians  of  New  England,  the  comparison 
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would  not  be  altogether  flattering  to  the  British;  and 
yet  a  large  part  of  what  we  call  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  is 
descended  from  those  ancient  British  savages.  In  the 
name  of  God  and  our  common  humanity,  as  soon  as 
possible  or  practicable,  we  ought  to  cease  treating  the 
ancient  Americans  as  children  or  wards  or  enemies. 
Educate  them  and  put  upon  them  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship,  and  they  will  rapidly  progress  to  civilization 
and  enlightenment. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Chief  and  His  Bride 

"  The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age.'' 

— ^Shakespeare. 

We  will  leave  the  buried  hostiles  to  rest  in  their  last 
sleeping  place  and  for  the  time  say  good-bye  to  our  allies 
and  friends  belonging  to  that  race,  permitting  them  to 
go  to  their  homes  and  hunting  grounds,  while  we  return 
to  the  Puritan  home  and  see  how  the  people  there  are 
enjoying  the  victory  and  deliverance. 

Colonel  Thrall  did  not  go  with  the  pursuing  party, 
but  remained  with  that  part  of  the  company  which  was 
to  wait  on  the  battlefield  until  their  comrades  should 
return. 

The  troopers  bivouacked  in  a  near-by  grove  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  regular  routine  of  a  soldier's  camp  life,  be- 
ginning with  preparations  for  breakfast.  The  colonel 
was  at  home  with  the  family,  as  his  wife  was  a  sister 
of  the  mistress,  and  Major  Rose,  having  had  his  arm  well 
dressed  and  bandaged,  was  doubly  happy  in  being  with 
the  two  husbands  of  his  daughters. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  Mary,  having  been 
brought  to  the  daylight,  received  that  careful  attention 
which  Mrs.  Phebe  was  so  capable  of  giving  her,  and, 
while  Deborah  and  her  mother,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
younger  children,  were  getting  breakfast  ready,  the  three 
men  at  once  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  afiPairs  of  the 
colony.  The  Major  said,  "This  surely  will  lead  to  a 
conflict;  and  the  sooner  our  sovereign  declares  war,  the 
better.    He  has  a  good  reason:  for  those  roving  bands 
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of  marauders,  as  it  seems,  are  encouraged  and  in  some 
cases,  led  from  the  garrison  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  prepare,  as  we  will  be  needed.  We 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  regions  near  the  ocean,  but 
we  can  never  be  secure  in  our  lives  and  property  until  we 
gain  the  victory,  and  our  flag  floats  over  all  the  land  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic;  and  we  must  get  together 
and  be  united.    The  Puritan  church  should  be  broader." 

**  Yes,"  said  Captain  Moses,  "I  am  a  Puritan  but  I  am 
not  a  separatist.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  worship  with  the 
church  in  Riverton  or  Pineville,  without  being  compelled 
to  join  that  church.  I  want  you  to  be  present  when  my 
case  comes  up  before  the  general  court." 

"Yes,"  said  Colonel  Thrall,  "I  shall  be  very  much  in- 
terested.    Please  give  me  the  particulars." 

"Well,  it  is  this  way.  As  I  was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  Riverton,  I  became  in  a  way  attached  to  the  church 
there,  especially  to  the  minister,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Elwin,  who  as  you  know,  was  the  rector  of  a  large  church 
in  Kent,  but  because  of  his  Puritan  sentiments  he  was 
deprived  of  his  living  and  came  to  New  England.  And 
so  it  happened  that  I  wished  to  have  my  children  baptized 
in  the  Riverton  church,  but  the  minister  said  he  could 
not  baptize  the  children  of  those  who  were  not  members, 
and  when  I  insisted,  a  meeting  of  the  members  which  was 
called  to  consider  the  question,  decided  that  the  minister 
was  right  in  his  refusal.  After  consulting  with  Lieu- 
tenant Anoson  and  some  others  who  agree  with  me  in 
their  religious  views,  it  was  concluded  that  if  I  would  sue 
the  minister  and  the  society,  and  summon  them  before 
the  general  court  at  its  next  session,  they  would  help  me 
the  best  they  could.  And  so  .we  will  have  the  finding  of 
the  general  court.  I  have  engaged  Justice  Elsgood  to 
plead  my  cause." 
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If  you  have  him,  you  will  win,"  said  the  colonel. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  whole  colony  who  can  stand 
before  him  in  an  argument." 

"Well,"  said  Captain  Moses,  "I  surely  hope  your 
prophecy  will  be  true.  I  think  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony  will  be  advanced  by  a 
broadening  of  our  religious  views  and  practices,  and  yet 
I  fear  that  even  if  I  gain  in  this  case,  there  will  be  some 
other  means  used  to  make  me  uncomfortable.  We  may 
be  obliged  to  declare  our  independence,  form  a  society 
and  build  a  church  in  which  we  may  have  the  service  used, 
to  which  our  grandfathers  were  accustomed  and  which 
they  loved  so  well.  The  separatists  here  will  not  call 
us  heathens  and  infidels,  as  the  first  settlers  in  Plymouth 
called  those  who  used  the  book  of  prayer  in  their  worship. 
I  have  no  ill  will  against  my  neighbors  who  differ  from 
me  in  opinion,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most 
of  them  honor  me  for  having  a  mind  of  my  own  in  relig- 
ion. I  worship  with  them  and  do  my  share  in  the  business 
affairs  of  the  society,  but  I  want  my  children  baptized. 
Why,  there  is  Debby:  the  purest,  sweetest  noblest  girl 
in  the  colony.  See  her  sitting  there  paring  the  potatoes 
for  breakfast:  a  perfect  queen." 

"Yes,"  said  the  major,  "Blood  will  tell:  she  is  the  very 
picture  of  the  description  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
give  of  her  far  away  grandmother,  Elizabeth,  the  queen 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  You  will  remember,  his  daugh- 
ter was  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  under  whose 
reign  the  long  war  of  the  Roses  came  to  an  end,  because 
his  children,  by  his  happy  marriage,  became  the  descend- 
ants of  the  houses  of  both  York  and  Lancaster. 

"  Edward  himself  was  every  inch  a  king;  in  his  dignity, 
physically  beautiful  and  well  proportioned,  and  graceful 
in  his  bearing,  a  splendid  horseman,  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquain- 
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tance,  on  account  of  his  knightly  kindness  and  good- 
ness. Deborah  is  as  true  a  Christian  as  ever  lived,  but 
has  not  yet  received  the  seal  of  her  faith,  and  all  my 
other  children  so  far,  have  been  deprived  of  that  sacra- 
ment." 

Just  then  a  plump,  stout  girl  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  rushed  in  shouting,  "O  father!  father!  some  one  has 
killed  one  of  the  spring  calves,  and  the  skin  is  spread  out 
over  the  manger  in  the  cow's  stable." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  told  the  troopers  to  take  one  for  their 
breakfast:  and  it  seems  they  have  obeyed  orders.  Don't 
worry,  Rhoda  dear:  we'll  have  some  more  next  spring. 
We  are  glad  the  troopers  came;  although  we  are  very 
sorry  that  three  of  them  are  being  carried  home  to  their 
bereaved  families,  and  several  others  are  badly  wounded. 
We  should  be  very  thankful  that  we,  who  were  inside, 
were  all  spared  except  grandfather;  and  he  will  be  all 
well  in  a  few  days." 

"And  Mary,"  said  the  barefooted  maiden. 

"Yes,  dearie,  but  Mary  won't  mind  it  so  much  as 
grandfather,  for  in  getting  well  she'll  win  the  race." 

While  he  was  speaking,  in  limped  Mary  with  the  aid  of 
an  improvised  crutch  which  John  had  carved  out  of  the 
woodpile  by  command  of  his  mother,  and,  going  towards 
Captain  Moses,  she  threw  a  bullet  against  his  breast 
laughingly  saying,  "This  is  what  you  hit  me  with:  now 
I  hit  you." 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  said  the  captain. 

"Oh,  the  troopers'  doctor  pulled  it  out  of  my  leg  and 
gave  it  to  me." 

Then  a  chorus  of  half  a  dozen  voices,  "Why,  Mary, 
where  have  you  been?" 

"I've  been  lying  in  the  sun  on  the  logs;  it's  beautiful 
out  there.  All  things  are  singing  this  morning.  I  sup- 
pose they  know  not  that  so  many  hearts  will  be  sad,  be- 
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cause  of  this  morning's  battle,"  she  said,  as  she  sank 
into  a  chair  by  the  fireplace. 

Soon  the  breakfast  was  ready,  and  the  family,  with 
the  two  visitors,  were  seated  around  the  bountiful  table. 

The  major  was  a  kind  of  a  lay  preacher  and  being  con- 
sidered a  good  authority  on  theological  subjects,  was 
called  upon  to  ask  the  blessing,  after  which,  all  partook 
cheerfully  and  heartily  of  the  generous  repast,  smoking 
with  fried  chicken,  scarcely  an  hour  from  the  hen  house; 
boiled  potatoes,  mealy  and  crumbling,  ready  to  melt  in 
the  mouth  of  the  eater;  some  early  apples  fried  with  salt 
pork;  rich  rye  bread  and  golden  butter,  some  fried  sununer 
squashes,  sweet  and  delicious,  Johnnie  cake,  hot  from  • 
under  the  live  coals  and  ashes,  with  the  et-ceteras  which  a 
New  England  housewife  of  the  olden  time  knew  how  to 
prepare  so  well  and  skillfully;  and  of  course  in  honor  of 
the  company  some  extras:  quince  preserves,  rich  and 
tasty;  wild  honey  a  few  days  from  the  forest  tree;  coffee 
made  from  parched  corn  and  rye,  which,  if  it  did  not  have 
the  aroma  of  the  best  modem  Mocha,  was  probably  less 
objectionable  from  a  dietetic  and  hygienic  standpoint; 
sweet  milk  strained  from  a  foaming  pailful  which  John- 
nie had  just  brought  in,  which  the  children  specially 
delighted  in,  and  which  aunt  Phebe  kindly  recommended 
to  Mary  as  a  good  blood-producing  food,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  blood  from  her  wound.  A  kettle  of  hasty 
Indian  pudding  was  bubbling  on  the  crane,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  little  room  for  it,  except  that  three  or  four 
of  the  children  slyly  asked  Debby  to  get  them  some, 
which  she  did  cheerfully. 

Breakfast  over,  Phebe  directed  Deborah  to  clear  the 
table,  wash  the  dishes  and  attend  to  the  culinary  affairs 
in  general.  Then,  after  telling  Rhoda  to  stay  with  Mary 
and  help  Deborah  in  looking  after  the  children,  and  to  tell 
her  if  Mary  needed  her,  she  started  for  the  loom-room. 
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But  her  kind  hearted  husband  who  loved  his  better  half 
with  an  affection  which  was  almost  adoration,  said:  "I 
say,  Phebe,  you  are  tired  with  the  sleepless  night,  and  I 
want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Colonel  Thrall  and  I  will 
take  our  guns  and  go  over  to  the  crater.  Perhaps  we 
will  see  some  game.  You  lie  down  and  take  a  nap. 
Josiah  told  me  early  this  morning  that  you  might  be 
called  to  the  garrison  house  today.  His  wife  was  very 
much  tired  and  excited  in  getting  to  the  place  of  refuge 
last  night,  and  she  told  him  to  leave  word  here,  as  she 
might  be  taken  sick  today.  She  is  such  a  brave,  strong, 
and  cheerful  woman  that  she  may  not,  but  you  had 
better  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  as,  if  your  services 
should  be  needed  it  might  be  a  serious  case." 

"Yes,  dear,  if  it  is  your  wish,"  she  replied.  So  the 
spinning  and  the  weaving  inside,  and  the  corn  and  pota- 
toes and  other  things  on  the  farm,  were  left  to  rest  for 
the  day,  and  the  colonel,  leaving  orders  that  three  mus- 
kets should  be  fired  in  succession  if  he  was  wanted,  the 
two  hunters  started  on  their  stroll  towards  the  crater. 

They  took  some  fine  shot,  so  that  if  they  did  not  find 
deer  or  turkeys,  they  might  bring  back  two  or  three 
dozen  pigeons,  which  were  very  thick  on  the  trees  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they 
observed  that  Rhoda's  twin  brother  John  was  following 
them.  When  the  young  American  said  in  answer  to 
their  questioning,  "Why  surely,  two  officers  of  our  army 
should  not  wander  in  the  forest  without  a  guard,"  they 
were  so  much  amused  that  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
turn  him  back.  There  was  the  young  soldier,  sturdy 
and  resolute,  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  a  powder  horn 
and  shot  pouch  and  one  of  the  captured  guns  loaded  and 
already  for  business,  as  they  afterward  found,  and  there 
was  the  dog,  Rover,  with  him.  He  was  pointing  his 
finger  at  his  dog  and  saying, 
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"Now  Rover,  you  must  stay  right  with  me  and  not 
go  ahead";  and  the  dumb  animal  evidently  understood 
what  was  told  him. 

The  crater  was  a  circular  depression,  deep  and  wide,  in 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  apparently  caused  by  volcanic 
action  sometime  in  the  comparatively  recent  geological 
ages;  and,  in  the  basin  which  had  been  formed,  was  a 
beautiful  lake  of  pure  crystal  water.  This  basin  is  a 
vast  natural  amphitheatre,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  it  had  never  suffered  desecration  from  the 
woodman's  axe.  The  sides,  from  the  clear  spring  water 
of  the  lake  to  the  upper  rim,  were  covered  with  giant 
trees:  white  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  pignut  (these  last  two 
being  what  are  now  known,  especially  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  as  hickory),  butternut,  ash,  white- 
wood,  hemlock,  birch,  some  yellow  pines  here  and  there 
rearing  their  heads  aloft,  an  occasional  stately  white  pine, 
majestic  in  its  primeval  dignity,  in  some  places  thickets 
with  their  jungles  of  witch  hazel,  briers,  thorns,  vines 
and  high  bush  huckleberries,  which  marked  patches  of 
springy  or  swampy  ground,  and  by  the  lake  side,  limited 
areas  grown  up  to  sweet  flag,  blue  flag,  "cat-tails"  and 
bulrushes,  favorite  hiding  places  for  the  deadly  red  adder, 
water  moccasin  and  black  snake:  these  all  combining  to 
make  a  grove  of  unrivaled  beauty,  an  amphitheatre 
which  could  hold  an  assembly,  in  number  more  than  ten 
times  that  which  filled  the  Colisseum  in  ancient  Rome 
when  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  or  even  larger  than  that 
which  surrounded  the  arena  at  the  ancient  Olympic  games. 
To  this  day,  as  we  stand  upon  the  western  rim  and  look 
through  the  trees  across  the  crater,  we  can  hear  the  poet 
whispering  in  our  ears,  "The  groves  were  God's  first 
temples." 

This  was  a  favorite  resort  for  deer  and  other  game, 
and  the  migratory  water  fowl  in  spring  and  autumn 
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would  at  times  alight  here,  apparently  not  to  feed,  but 
to  rest;  seeming  to  know  that  stirring  up  the  mud  would 
defile  a  sacred  shrine,  doubtless  being  aware  that  better 
and  more  abundant  feeding  places  were  not  far  away  in 
the  coves  and  swamps  along  the  little  river  in  the  valley. 

As  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  northwest,  the 
hunters  went  along  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  some 
distance  from  the  crest,  and  when  they  got  opposite 
the  crater,  they  approached  it  stealthily  and  slowly, 
thinking  they  might  possibly  get  near  any  game  which 
might  be  there. 

"Johnnie,"  said  the  captain,  "what  are  you  loaded 
with?" 

"Buck  shot,"  John  replied.  "I'm  ready  for  either 
deer  or  Indians,  as  the  guard  of  honor  of  this  expedition 
should  be." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  see  a  good  sized  buck,  take  him 
down.  I  think  you  are  a  pretty  good  marksman,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  you  prove  that  if  we  were  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  in  defending  us  you  could  hit  the  right  ones 
and  not  endanger  our  lives  by  your  blunderbussing." 

"All  right,  father,  I'll  take  down  the  buck  seeing  you 
want  me  to." 

As  they  wended  their  way  through  the  forest  along  the 
mountain  side,  they  could  occasionally  hear,  borne  on 
the  morning  breeze,  the  sound  of  musket  firing  in  the 
distance,  as  the  retreating  hostiles  and  their  pursuers 
were  exchanging  shots  mostly  at  long  range.  John  was 
having  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  Rover  in  con- 
trol, as  he  saw  a  rabbit  starting  up  and  disappearing  in  the 
woods  or  heard  a  wild  turkey  in  the  distance  calling  to  its 
brood,  and  he  kept  somewhat  nearer  the  crest,  as  he  was 
not  so  tall  as  his  father  and  uncle.  But  after  a  while 
Rover  became  very  much  excited  so  that  he  held  up  his 
ears,  headed  towards  the  lake,  and  seemed  determined  to 
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break  away;  but  his  master  resolutely  seized  him  by  his 
shaggy  nape  and  in  a  resolute  whisper  said, 

"Now  Rove,  you  behave  yourself;  behave  I  tell  you," 
and  from  sheer  compulsion  Rover  consoling  himself  with 
a  low  whine,  refrained  from  barking,  staying  with  the 
amateur  hunter  who  quietly  crawled  up  to  the  rim  and 
looked  over  toward  the  lake.  There  before  his  eyes  he 
saw  a  spring  buck  and  two  does,  all  about  three  fourths 
grown;  and,  without  calling  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  he 
got  a  good  rest  over  a  fallen  log,  and  fired.  The  colonel 
and  captain  come  hastening  up  to  John,  arriving  just  in 
time  to  see  a  fine  buck  in  the  last  struggle  and  the  two 
does  apparently  dazed,  about  to  make  a  quick  retreat. 
The  colonel  said  in  a  whisper, 

"You  take  the  left  one,  I'll  take  the  right,  ready,  aim, 
fire." 

Two  guns  spoke  in  unison  and  two  more  prizes  for  the 
hunters  were  on  the  ground.  Now,  the  dog  being  freed, 
he  ran  with  loud  shouts  that  made  the  welkin  ring  and 
the  forest  resound  and  echo  far  away;  and  when  the 
hunters  came  to  their  game,  he  was  jumping  and  frisk- 
ing about  the  trophies,  barking  his  cheers  for  their 
success. 

When  the  friendly  braves  were  gone  Wittonko  re- 
mained. In  the  morning  he  had  seen  someone  on  the 
logs  in  the  sun  in  the  dooryard,  and  when  his  sad  work 
was  done,  her  magnetic  presence  held  him.  When  he 
saw  her  seated  in  a  chair  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  elm 
he  resolved  to  seek  an  interview  and  tell  her  all  his  heart. 
Accordingly,  he  at  once  approached,  and,  after  saying 
good-morning  and  shaking  hands,  took  a  seat  on  a  great 
root  which  above  ground,  projected  out  from  the  tree, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  learned  of  the  accident  and  told 
Rhoda  that  he  would  relieve  her  of  her  charge  for  a  few 
minutes. 
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For  a  time  he  looked  at  Mary  in  silence;  then  she  re- 
turning his  gaze  said,  "  Wittonko,  something  is  troubling 
you;  what  is  it?" 

"Yes,  Mary,  some  one  has  stolen  my  heart,  and  I 
think  you  are  responsible  for  it." 

Mary  replied:  "I  have  always  been  your  friend  and 
hope  ever  to  esteem  you  as  a  friend  to  me,  but  you  are  to 
be  the  chief  of  our  tribe,  and  if  I  rightly  understood  a 
conversation  I  partly  overheard  this  morning,  I  am  only 
a  waif  and  not  a  Mohegan  or  even  a  child  of  your  race." 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  Wittonko,  "we  have  been  in 
each  other's  company  a  great  deal  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  we  are  engaged." 

Mary  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  replied,  "Would 
you  wish  to  make  a  white  woman  your  wife?  Do  you 
think  your  people  would  be  satisfied?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "they  all  love  you.  You  have  won 
their  hearts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  left  to 
my  people,  you  would  be  the  almost  unanimous  choice." 

"But  Wittonko,  you  are  nearly  twenty-five  years  of 
age  and  I  am  not  yet  eighteen.  Wait  a  year  and  make 
sure  that  you  will  not  regret  your  choice.  I  am 
sure  I  esteem  you  as  an  honorable  and  good  young  man, 
and  if  I  were  deprived  of  your  company,  I  might  feel 
that  something  had  gone  out  of  my  life.  But  marrying 
is  a  serious  undertaking,  and  perhaps  others  should  be 
consulted.  This  morning,  I  understood  a  stranger,  one 
of  the  hostiles,  who  was  dying  of  his  wounds,  to  claim 
that  I  was  his  ward,  and  to  ask  Captain  Moses  to  look 
after  me  and  he  accepted  the  trust.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  this  which  should  be  solved  before  we  enter  into  a 
compact  for  life.  Captain  Moses  may  think  I  ought  to 
become  a  member  of  his  family,  so  that  I  would  have 
better  advantages  in  completing  my  education  under  the 
care  of  his  scholarly  wife." 
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"But  Mary,  I  have  waited:  you  will  soon  be  eighteen 
and  I  am  so  sure  that  I  can  never  love  any  one  else  that 
I  want  you  to  say  you  will  be  mine." 

"My  dear  Wittonko,  hear  me.  I  would  be  false  to 
myself  to  say  that  my  regard  for  you  is  merely  friendship 
and  nothing  more,  and  if  you  will  take  me  as  I  am,  what- 
ever may  be  the  solution  of  this  mystery,  I  can  not  say 
you  nay." 

The  young  man  at  once  went  to  her,  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers,  two  souls  melted  into 
one,  never  to  be  separated  whatever  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  future  might  be. 

In  fact  Mary  had  loved  him,  how  much  she  would 
never  permit  herself  to  think:  therefore  repressing  her 
passion  and  assuming  a  cold  exterior,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
she  was  just  a  good  friend.  But  when  he  so  plainly  de- 
clared himself  and  she  saw  he  was  sincere,  she  unloosed 
the  chains  of  her  pure  womanly  nature  and  gave  him  her 
heart  and  hand.  Mary  had  early  been  interested  in  the 
Englishman's  religion,  and  under  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tion of  Phebe  and  her  father,  and  the  kindness  of  Cap- 
tain Moses,  with  the  good  companionship  of  Deborah, 
she  had  surrendered  to  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  had 
found  that  peace  in  his  salvation  which  only  the  children 
of  God  can  understand. 

She  had  often  spoken  to  her  lover  on  the  subject,  but 
he  had  not  yet  avowed  his  purpose  to  abandon  the  relig- 
ion of  his  fathers  and  bow  at  the  shrine  of  the  true  and 
living  God.  But  now  his  clouds  were  banished,  and 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon.  Now  he  launched  out  into  the 
ocean  of  the  new  civilization,  and  said,  "Mary,  here  and 
now  I  surrender  to  your  Lord.  Your  Saviour  is  mine  and 
I  have  the  assurance  that  He  accepts  me.  Henceforth 
Your  people  shall  be  my  people  and  your  God  shall  be 
my  God."    Now  they  were  fully  in  sympathy.    To  them 
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it  was  Heaven,  as  the  King  of  Heaven  smiled  upon  them 
and  blessed  them. 

When  in  the  cornfield  in  Carolina,  Tuscaron  lifted  his 
tomahawk  to  strike  the  defenseless  mother  and  her  child, 
their  pleading  look  pierced  his  heart  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  was  a  changed  man.  He  tried  to  worship  the 
best  he  knew,  and  if  he  had  dared  or  had  thought  that  he 
could  see  the  way,  he  would  have  returned  the  child  to 
her  parents.  But  as  the  years  passed  on  and  he  saw  that 
Mary  had  become  a  Christian,  and  was  leading  the 
young  Mohegan  chief  in  the  right  way,  he  became  more 
reconciled  when  he  considered  that  the  waif  might  be  in 
a  position  to  lift  up  a  fallen  tribe  of  the  red  man 's  race. 

''A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

"I  must  go,"  said  Wittonko.  "I  will  begin  the  build- 
ing of  our  home  and  you  shall  set  the  time." 

'*  How  good  of  you,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  know  now 
that  your  love  for  me  is  true.  I  know  that  we  shall  be 
happy  and  that  my  affection  for  you  was  greater  than  I 
thought." 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  about  three  fourths  of  the  way 
down  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  where  there  was 
a  small  piece  of  land  nearly  level,  the  young  chief  chose 
his  home. 

A  little  brook  ran  near  it,  which  in  Mary's  time  was 
swarming  with  speckled  trout;  and  in  the  springtime, 
when  the  water  was  high,  sometimes  a  venturesome 
shad  or  salmon  would  run  up  the  rapid  stream.  In  fact 
the  first  spring  after  her  marriage,  one  day,  Mary,  see- 
ing a  fine  shad  swimming  up  the  ripples,  ran  down  to  the 
brook,  put  her  apron  in  front  of  the  venturesome  swimmer 
and  had  a  fine  fish  for  dinner. 

From  this  shelf  on  the  mountain  side  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  valley,  with  the  river  peacefully  meandering 
down  through  the  forest  and  meadow,  until  a  few  miles 
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away  it  turns,  and  rushes  roaring  and  foaming  and 
tumbling  through  a  notch  in  the  mountain,  into  the  big 
valley  to  the  east  and  then  flowing  again  more  serenely 
for  a  few  miles,  it  loses  itself  in  the  big  New  England 
river.  From  this  vant^:e  point  of  view  either  from  the 
second  story  window  of  his  comfortable  log  palace,  or 
from  a  rock  crowned  eminence  a  short  distance  up  the 
mountain,  the  grand  sachem  could  see  the  habitations 
and  the  fields  and  hunting  grounds  of  his  people,  and  they 
ever  had  before  them  a  shining  example  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  their  ruler,  which  they  should  strive  to  imitate. 
And  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  valley,  Wittonko 
could  see  the  smoke  curling  up  from  the  cabins  of  the 
settlers  and  their  cleared  fields  where  were  the  vegetables 
and  grain,  the  com  and  green  pastures  of  the  advancing 
destiny.  And  he  did  not  oppose  it.  Was  not  his  wife, 
his  queen,  one  of  their  number  by  birth,  brought  to  him 
for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  his  people?  And  al- 
though they  might  never  mingle  with  the  other  race 
socially,  yet  they  could  all  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
under  the  same  government  and  have  an  equal  voice, 
according  to  their  numbers,  in  electing  their  rulers  and 
in  making  the  laws  which  should  govern  them. 

One  sunmier  evening  when  the  day's  labors  were  done, 
as  they  were  sitting  in  the  shadow  and  looking  at  the 
western  mountains  while  the  fading  sunlight  was  glint- 
ing them  in  all  its  glory,  about  to  bid  them  adieu  until 
another  day,  he  said,  "Mary,  my  love,  do  you  see  the 
twin  hills  far  to  the  northwest  in  their  evening  beauty? 
They  are  the  witnesses  that  the  white  man  and  the  red 
man  are  to  be  at  peace,  and  that  the  plains  and  vales 
which  they  overlook  shall  never  again  be  desecrated  by 
the  blood  of  conflict  between  them;  and  behind  us  Mount 
Hobamak  whose  haughty  crest  the  setting  sun  is  kissing 
good-night,  is  the  perpetual  monument  of  the  defeat  of 
massacre  and  savagery." 
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So  far  as  New  England  was  concerned,  Wittonko  lived 
to  see  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy.  And  yet  there 
were  times,  as  he  looked  at  the  western  mountains  and 
to  the  smoky,  shadowy  peaks  far  away  in  the  distance 
beyond  them,  when  the  wanderlust  of  his  nature  would 
assert  itself  and  he  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the 
passes  over  which  so  many  of  his  nation  had  gone;  and 
there  was  brought  to  his  memory  and  imagination  the 
primeval  forests  far  away  and  the  more  lofty  mountains 
and  grander  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  which  he  had  seen 
and  more  that  had  been  so  graphically  described  to  him 
by  visiting  friends  who  had  returned  for  a  time  to  the 
old  haunts. 

There  the  child  of  nature  was  scarcely  yet  disturbed 
by  the  westward  march  of  the  white  man's  star  of  empire ; 
the  streams  were  yet  unvexed  by  the  hum  of  his  busy 
industries.  Once  he  even  ventured  to  tell  his  longings  to 
the  queen  of  his  heart.  She  looked  upon  him  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  as  her  heart  went  up  in  prayer  to 
infinite  Wisdom  that  she  might  make  a  discreet  reply, 
and  then  looking  into  the  depths  of  his  soul  with  her 
loving  eyes,  she  said  to  Wittonko,  "We  are  rightly  taught 
that  we  should  compel  our  passions  and  our  longings  and 
our  selfish  purposes  to  bow  at  the  shrine  of  our  better 
natures,  our  principles,  our  morality,  our  religion.  We 
have  cast  our  lot  with  the  new  people;  we  have  adopted 
their  civilization.  To  go  back  now  would  be  treason  to 
ourselves  and  perfidy  to  our  friends;  it  would  be  the 
betrayal  of  those  well-disposed  people  of  your  tribe,  who 
have  remained  to  join  their  fortunes  with  the  settlers  in 
building  a  great  nation.  Sometime,  go  to  visit  those 
wonderful  scenes  and  the  tribes  who  inhabit  them;  but 
go  as  a  missionary  to  tell  them  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  men,  and  to  call  back  our  own  wanderers  to  a 
better  life." 
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The  chief  arose  to  his  feet  and,  putting  his  strong  arms 
around  his  bride,  lifted  her  up  and  held  her  as  a  mother 
would  hold  a  child  to  comfort  it,  andi  looking  into  her 
eyes,  he  said,  ''  Mary,  you  are  an  angel  sent  from  heaven 
to  redeem  me.  Your  inspired  words  have  vanquished  my 
savagery.  Put  your  arms  around  my  neck,  dearest;  kiss 
me  and  let  this  kiss  be  the  solemn  vow  that  we  will  be 
forever  faithful  to  everything  that  is  right  and  good  and 
true-  Let  it  be  the  eternal  pledge  that  we  will  live,  not 
to  pander  to  our  own  selfishness,  but  to  be  a  benefaction 
and  a  blessing  to  humanity." 

That  evening  before  retiring,  they  knelt  together  in 
prayer  to  God  that  he  would  give  them  wisdom  and  help 
them  to  lead  their  people  out  of  darkness  to  the  Light  of 
the  world. 

But  Wittonko's  wishes  and  hopes  were  destined  to 
fail.  Many  of  his  tribe  had  already  gone  west,  and  others, 
especially  the  young  people  as  they  grew  up,  followed 
their  example.  Those  who  remained  became  scattered ; 
some  became  the  hired  help  and  servants  of  the  settlers, 
some  intermarried  with  the  negro  slaves,  especially  with 
those  who  became  free,  and  their  descendants  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  colored  population. 

Mary's  great  granddaughter  married  a  white  man: 
an  educated  and  good  hearted,  but  dissipated  scion  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  old  New  England  families.  She 
had  no  children:  she  was  chief  and  queen,  but  she  had  no 
subjects  of  her  own  race  aside  from  herself.  She  was  the 
sole  owner  of  the  two  rods  on  each  side  of  the  river  which 
had  been  ceded  to  her  tribe,  but  she  will  never  return  to 
occupy  her  land,  nor  will  any  of  the  western  wanderers 
ever  come  back  to  claim  it.  With  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Mohegan  tribe  that  lived  in  the  little  valley  and  vicinity, 
came  to  an  end.    We  can  hope,  however,  that  the  ideals 
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of  Mary  and  her  chief,  their  life  and  their  labors  were 
not  in  vain.  We  can  believe  that  the  fruition  of  his  en- 
deavors is  materializing  in  the  tribes  to  which  his  wan- 
derers went,  and  that  his  expectation  and  prophecy  will 
be  fulfilled  sometime,  when  the  aborigines  of  the  land 
shall  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  new  world. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  General  Court 


"  Time  and  the  varying  movements  of  changing  years 
Have  bettered  many  things.*' 

— ^Virgil. 

Four  horses  were  standing  hitched  to  posts  in  the  door- 
yard  saddled  and  bridled,  each  with  pillion  ready  to 
receive  its  passengers. 

The  morning  sun  was  just  loddng  over  the  eastern  hills 
and  scattering  the  de>vy  mists  that  had  settled  upon  the 
lowlands  of  the  great  valley.  The  captain  in  his  uniform, 
with  his  high  boots  and  beaver  hat,  proud  with  its  black 
flowing  plume,  and  his  doublet  thrown  over  his  arm,  was 
standing  by  the  horses  patiently  waiting  for  his  good  wife 
and  Deborah  and  John  and  Rhoda  and  Daniel  and  Ruth 
and  Aaron  and  Esther  and  Samuel  and  Miriam,  who  were 
receiving  the  last  touches  of  their  toilet  preparatory  for 
the  journey  to  Clayberg,  where  the  general  court  was 
holding  its  session.  Neighbor  Elsgood  had  directed  his 
friend  to  bring  all  his  children  and  his  wife  with  him, 
and  the  mountain  chieftain  was  obeying  his  orders. 

As  the  door  opened  he  said:  "John,  you  will  take  the 
roan  as  he  is  the  stoutest  and  surest  footed.  Why,  Rhoda, 
what  a  big  stout  girl  you  are  getting  to  be,"  as  she  stepped 
into  his  clasped  hands  and  climbed  up  to  her  place  on  the 
pillion.  "Now  you  and  John  are  to  have  the  special 
charge  of  the  little  darling,"  he  said,  as  he  picked  up 
little  Miriam,  and,  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss,  placed  her  in 
front  of  her  big  sister.  John  mounted  and  one  load  was 
ready. 
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"Now,  Deborah,"  as  he  assisted  her  to  her  saddle, 
"you  can  take  Aaron  and  Samuel,  and  Ruth  and  Esther 
will  ride  with  Daniel." 

When  all  were  perched  in  their  places  upon  the  faithful 
animals  the  captain  helped  Phebe  to  her  pillion,  and, 
seating  himself  in  his  saddle,  with  Deborah  leading,  the 
cavalcade  began  its  march  down  the  mountain. 

It  was  one  of  those  perfect  New  England  days  in  Octo- 
ber. The  sharp  frosts  had  come  with  their  blight,  but  they 
had  opened  the  chestnut  burs  and  the  walnut  shucks, 
and,  having  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  tinting  of  the 
autumn  forests,  had  brightened  the  air  with  crystal  purity, 
and  moimtain,  hill  and  vale  were  lighted  up  with  the 
bright  autumnal  hues  in  all  their  variegated  splendor. 

The  robins  and  larks  and  blackbirds  and  crows  and 
other  birds  of  passage  which  were  gathering  into  com- 
panies, getting  ready  for  their  southward  flight,  filled  the 
air  with  their  cheerful  voices,  and  squirrels  were  Busy 
running  here  and  there  gathering  nuts  for  their  winter 
store.  As  the  company  filed  down  the  long  slope  from 
their  home  on  the  summit,  the  familiar  forest  scenes  met 
their  eyes.  Now  a  partridge,  disturbed  in  its  morning 
search  for  food  among  the  leaves,  whirred  away  into  the 
thicket.  Again  a  fox,  with  a  bird  in  its  mouth,  crossed 
the  road  before  them,  stopped  a  moment,  and,  turning 
his  head  towards  them,  looked  with  curious  eye  at  the 
unusual  procession,  and  then  with  a  few  bounds  disap- 
peared. At  a  safe  distance  on  top  of  a  ledge  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  a  she  bear  with  her  two  cubs  beside  her,  looked 
at  them,  growling  her  defiance  as  they  passed  by,  and, 
when  far  away  in  the  distance  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Hobamak,  they  heard  the  howling  of  a  wolf,  they  had  no 
thought  of  fear.  It  was  a  familiar  sound,  for  they  had 
heard  it  often  by  night,  when  they  were  at  home  safe 
behind  the  strong  walls  of  square  hewn  logs. 
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It  was  a  day  of  high  glee  for  these  children  and  young 
people  of  the  frontier:  the  bright  sun^ine,  the  still  air, 
the  temperature  of  perfect  comfort,  the  beauty  of  the 
variegated  and  sublimely  tinted  leaves  and  trees,  the 
perfect  condition  of  the  road,  which  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  was  muddy,  and  some  of  the  way  so  sticky  and 
miry  that  it  was  almost  impassable  or  in  the  winter  time 
in  places  was  piled  up  with  drifted  snow,  so  that  travel 
was  exceedingly  difficult:  all  combined  to  make  the 
journey  interesting  and  happy.  The  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  rains  were  so  far  away  that  the  ground  was 
packed  down  solid  and  smooth,  and  yet  not  so  dry  as  to 
be  dusty.  The  travellers  could  breathe  their  lungs  full 
of  Heaven's  pure  air,  until  they  became  so  satiated  with 
oxygen  and  ozone,  that  every  nerve  and  muscle  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  was  so  elated  and 
tingling  with  joyous  life  that  they  shouted  with  glee;  and 
after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  they  wended 
their  way  near  it  for  a  time,  along  the  valley,  and  saw  the 
solid  ledges  high  up  along  its  side,  every  Puritan  heart 
was  filled  with  harmonies  "In  tune  with  Infinite.'* 
Then  as  the  Pilgrims  journeyed  on  and  at  times  looked 
up  to  the  hills  "Rock  ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun," 
their  merry  voices  would  break  into  song,  and  those 
Anglo  Saxon  tones  seemed  almost  ready  to  burst  forth- 
into  the  language  of  their  mother  tongue,  to  shout  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  writer:  "Eine  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott." 

But  they  sang  the  more  stately  psalms  in  their  Eng- 
lish version  and  such  popular  melodies  as  were  in  vogue 
in  the  old  colonial  days.  As  his  father  was  financially 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  the  captain  had  received 
such  education  as  Yale  College  could  give  him  in  those 
days,  and  he  had  complemented  the  lack  of  equipment 
and  advantages  in  his  alma  mater  by  a  thorough  mastery 
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of  such  text-books  as  he  had,  and  the  full  assimilation  of 
the  professional  lectures,  which  he  received  during  the 
time  of  his  preparatory  work  and  the  four  years  of  his 
collegiate  studies;  and  he  had  pursued  graduate  studies 
all  the  years  since  that  time.  When  he  could  find  the 
leisure  in  his  busy  life,  especially  on  stormy  days  in  win- 
ter, he  took  the  time  to  read  and  study,  for  next  to  his 
Bible  he  loved  to  review  his  college  text-books,  and  note 
the  advances  of  science  since  his  student  days,  and  cor- 
rect his  books  accordingly.  When  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  was  created,  he  was  inducted  into  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  for  about  half  a  century  filled  the  position 
with  credit  and  honor.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  poets; 
especially  Shakespeare,  and  might  have  been  himself  a 
writer  of  verse,  had  his  environment  been  favorable  for 
authorship.  As  they  were  riding  along,  he  concluded  to 
make  an  address  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  soul  to  his 
children. 

About  half  way  from  home  to  their  destination,  he  saw 
a  few  rods  in  advance  a  level  place;  and  a  little  one  side, 
a  heap  of  rails  which  the  near-by  farmer  had  got  ready 
for  fence  building  when  the  fall  crops  were  harvested. 
Spurring  his  horse  and  trotting  ahead,  he  turned  and, 
facing  the  advancing  company,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
stopping  place,  with  military  precision,  he  commanded 
"  Company  halt !  Dismount ! " 

At  the  latter  word,  John  taking  hold  of  the  ponimel  of 
his  saddle,  tumbled  off  his  horse  full  length  upon  the 
ground  and  rolled  over  several  times,  shouting  ''Rest 
before  his  father  got  to  that  word. 

The  Captain  said,  "Run,  and  rally  in  five  minutes. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could  enforce  his 
last  command,  when  the  last  of  the  scattered  company 
arrived  and  was  seated  with  the  others  on  top  of  the  pile 
of  rails,  facing  towards  the  road.    The  general  of  this 
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little  army  now  mounted  his  steed  and  having  com- 
manded "Attention,"  said,  "You  are  all  greatly  enjoy- 
ing this  beautiful  day  and  the  pilgrimage  we  are  making, 
to  appear  before  the  general  court  of  our  colony. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  can  express  your  joy  in  song. 
Music  is  the  expression  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
soul.  It  may  tell  of  sorrow,  or  joy,  or  triumph,  or  de- 
feat, or  repentance,  or  praise  or  worship;  and  sometimes 
Satan  uses  it  to  tempt  and  allure  his  victims  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  to  sin  and  shame  and  ruin. 

"You  have  been  singing  in  righteous  happiness;  and 
none  but  the  just  can  be  happy.  We  are  told  that  there 
will  be  song  in  Heaven;  that  the  angels  and  archangels 
will  join  in  the  Mighty  Chorus.  But  we  may  have 
heaven  here:  'The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you/ 
and  if  you  trust  in  God  and  keep  his  commandments 
you  will  have  heaven  as  you  travel  along  the  way  of  this 
mortal  life.  Shout  then,  my  children,  the  songs  of  joy, 
and  let  Him  '  Lead  you  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 
His  Name's  sake.  *  Attention !  Ready !  Mount !"  At  the 
first  word  they  rose  to  their  feet;  at  the  second,  they  took 
their  places  beside  the  horses;  and  at  the  third,  by  the 
aid  of  Deborah  and  John  and  their  father,  they  mounted 
to  saddle  and  pillion,  and  then  at  the  command,  ''For- 
ward! March!"  the  cavalcade  was  again  on  its  way. 

Again  the  sound  of  song  arose  and  to  the  deep  bass  of 
the  captain  and  the  full  melodious  soprano  of  Deborah, 
the  sweet  alto  of  Rhoda  and  the  well-trained  tenor  of 
John,  were  added  seven  other  voices  which  blended  har- 
moniously in  the  chorus  of  joy  and  praise;  and  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  songs  each  voice  could  be  heard  and 
sometimes  all  together  talking  about  things  which  were  all 
the  world  to  them.  As  they  passed  a  farm  the  horses  ran 
neighing  up  to  the  fences  with  their  ears  bent  forward 
looking  and  listening  at  the  unusual  sight,  and  the  cattle 
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looked  up  from  their  grazing,  while  the  colts  and  calves 
pranced  and  capered  their  sympathy,  and  the  sheep,  in 
triangular  phalanx  following  their  leader,  ran  forward  to 
greet  the  visitors. 

After  going  up  and  down  some  hills  formed  by  several 
ridges  crossing  the  road,  they  came  to  a  deep  ravine  with 
a  large  brook  flowing  through  it,  and  as  Johnnie's  horse 
stepped  into  the  rapid  stream,  little  Miriam  screamed  as 
if  she  would  go  into  convulsions.  When  her  father  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  she  said,  "Oh!  fraid! — afraid! — 
fraid!"  and  she  would  not  be  comforted.  So  the  party 
went  ashore  where  the  captain  tried  to  reason  with  the 
child.  She  would  not  reason,  but  when  he  proposed  that 
she  should  ride  with  him,  immediately  she  stretched  out 
her  hands  and  said,  "Father  take  me."  He  at  once 
clasped  the  trusting  darling  to  his  breast  and  holding 
her  in  one  arm,  while  in  the  other  he  took  the  reins,  they 
were  soon  over  the  stream  and  on  their  way. 

The  case  which  now  came  before  the  general  court  was 
important.  On  one  side,  was  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  church.  On  the  other,  was  the  restless  spirit  largely 
prevalent  among  both  those  of  the  full  covenant  and  the 
half-way  covenant,  and  also  those  not  connected  with  the 
Puritan  church,  that  chafed  under  what  many  considered 
unwarranted  ecclesiastical  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

The  first  witness  to  be  called  was  the  plaintiff  himself. 
The  governor  who  was  presiding,  looking  at  him,  said 
solemnly,  "  Captain  Moses,  you  will  please  state  your  case 
and  give  the  reasons  why  you  have  brought  this  suit." 

The  captain  arose  and  walked  up  to  the  front  in  all 
his  dignity.  The  assembly  hall  was  crowded  to  the  ut- 
most capacity,  and  there  was  a  large  crowd  outside 
which  could  not  get  in.  The  friends  who  were  to  repre- 
sent the  two  sides  were  seated  near  the  front.    The 
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clerk  of  the  court,  Joseph  Atwood,  from  Beaumont,  sat 
at  a  table  in  front  of  the  judge's  throne  which  was  raised 
a  few  feet  from  the  floor.  He  was  a  young  man  who 
would  attract  attention  in  any  assembly:  with  his  fine 
full  physique,  well  proportioned,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
with  regular  and  somewhat  prominent  features,  five 
feet,  ten  inches  in  stature,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  a  noble  representative  of  his  far  away  ancestors,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  chief  of  the  Norsemen,  a  model 
youth  of  correct  habits  and  life,  and  a  member  of  the 
church  in  full  covenant.  He  had  been  a  classmate  in 
college  of  the  governor's  son,  who  called  his  father's  at- 
tention to  his  young  friend,  and  the  result  was  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  clerkship.  As  the  captain  walked  for- 
ward in  his  military  uniform,  with  boots  and  spurs,  his 
sword  clattering  at  his  side,  the  young  clerk  looked  at 
him  and  then  at  his  family  seated  a  few  rows  back;  and, 
as  he  looked  at  the  comely  maiden,  the  eldest  of  the 
group  of  children,  their  eyes  met  and  there  was  a  flash 
of  something  between  them  which  neither  could  explain 
or  understand.  It  was  love  at  first  sight;  although  they 
themselves  did  not  know  it,  but  they  were  destined  to 
reach  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  through  a  series  of  dis- 
heartening vicissitudes. 

All  was  still  as  the  captain  spoke.  "Mr.  Governor, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  and  neighbors.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  as  a  champion 
for  the  right.  My  ancestors  in  one  line  were  so  kindly 
treated  by  the  Church  of  England  that  they  cast  in  their 
lot  with  that  people  and  my  reverence  and  devotion  to 
their  memory  has  led  me  to  take  the  stand  which  has 
been  the  means  of  assembling  us  on  this  occasion. 

" I  am  a  Puritan;  but  have  followed  the  example  of  my 
parents  and  grandparents  in  not  separating  from  the  old 
church.     I  have  no  fight  with  those  whose  opinion  differs 
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from  mine,  but  I  claim  the  right  of  a  free  citizen  of  the 
commonwealth  and  of  the  British  nation,  to  have  my 
own  opinion  concerning  a  mere  matter  of  church  polity, 
so  long  as  I  live  a  righteous  life  and  my  conduct  does  not 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  others.  We  came  to  this  new 
world  to  found  a  nation  in  which  there  should  be  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  ill  be- 
come us  to  trample  under  foot  our  own  doctrines  and 
principles.  In  all  the  work  of  carrying  on  the  church  in 
its  temporal  affairs,  in  proportion  to  my  means,  I  am  sec- 
ond to  none.  I  am  a  christian;. and  if  permitted  in  com- 
munion services,  would  particif>ate  in  celebrating  the 
great  love  of  Christ  in  suffering  for  our  benefit.  But 
when  I  requested  the  pastor  of  Riverton  church  to  bap- 
tize my  children  he  said  he  could  not  do  it,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  church.  My  friends,  hear  me.  He  said 
that,  because  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  in  cove- 
nant relation,  he  could  not  accede  to  my  request.  He 
was  sorry  but  the  rules  must  be  kept.  Fellow  citizens; 
must  my  children  grow  up  as  heathen  so  far  as  their  being 
inducted  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  by  baptism 
is  concerned?  The  Master  said,  'Teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them.'  The  parents  and  teachers  of  my  children 
have  taught  them  and  I  have  taken  them  to  church  that 
they  might  have  the  teaching  from  the  sacred  desk,  from 
sabbath  to  sabbath,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  in  order  for  me  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogatives of  one  who  is  specially  set  af>art  and  ordained 
to  the  holy  calling  of  the  ministry:  therefore  I  demand 
the  right  to  have  my  children  and  any  others  that  may 
arrive,  baptized  by  the  authority  duly  constituted  for 
that  work;  and  I  call  upon  you,  who  represent  the  several 
towns  of  this  colony,  to  pass  an  edict  commanding  the 
minister  of  Riverton  church  to  bestow  upon  my  children 

the  sacred  sacrament  of  baptism." 
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The  audience  made  considerable  demonstration  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  as  the  captain  was  returning  to  his 
seat;  but  the  stern  presiding  officer,  by  the  rap  of  his  gavel 
commanded  silence  and  said,  ''The  defense  will  please 
state  their  case." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Elwin  now  arose  and,  going  for- 
ward, said:  "May  it  please  your  honor,  the  governor,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  general  court,  and  the  neighbors  who 
are  present:  I  have  no  appeal  ad  hominem  to  make,  as 
the  plaintiff  has  much  more  advantageous  ground  in  that 
line.  Your  honor  and  the  gentlemen  from  the  towns 
know  that  I  have  simply  been  enforcing  the  rules  of  the 
church  in  refusing  the  plaintiff's  request.  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law;  and  claiming  to  bring  a  message  from 
Heaven  to  my  people,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  observe 
the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on 
earth.  I  have  no  feelings  of  ill  will  to  my  friend.  Cap- 
tain Moses;  on  the  contrary,  I  esteem  him  as  one  of  my 
best  friends:  his  coming  to  me  in  this  matter  is  evidence 
of  his  friendship.  I  think  the  decision  of  the  session  of 
my  official  members  should  be  final;  but  if  your  honor- 
able body  decides  otherwise,  I  shall  say  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  acknowledge  that  it  is 
your  right  to  command  and  my  duty  to  obey. 

"There  is  no  question  about  the  facts  in  the  case. 
The  plaintiff  has  stated  them  concisely  and  correctly. 
Personally,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  administer 
the  rite  of  baptism  to  these  children  and  young  people." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  moderate  clapping  of  hands 
began,  but  the  gavel  at  the  desk  again  commanded  si- 
lence. A  number  of  witnesses  were  now  called  on  both 
sides,  but  as  the  minister  had  said:  there  was  no  question 
about  the  facts,  and  therefore  the  more  formal  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  was  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Elsgood, 
the  friend  of  the  plaintiff,  was  given  the  floor,  and,  as  he 
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stood  up  before  the  assembly,  his  very  presence  and  bear- 
ing promised  a  verdict  favorable  for  his  client.  A  noble, 
massive,  symmetrical  specimen  of  humanity,  six  feet  in 
his  stockings;  with  prominent  features,  and  a  somewhat 
stem  cast  of  countenance,  yet  out  of  it  shone  a  kindness 
and  sympathy  which  everybody  recognized  as  the  index 
of  a  good  heart. 

He  had  studied  the  art  of  debating  and  oratory  at 
Princeton  College,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and,  although  he  was  now  conquering  a  tract  of 
land  to  make  a  self-sustaining  home  and  working  with 
diligence  and  industry  as  such  a  giant  could  do,  he  was 
sometimes  called  upon,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  friends,  as  he  had  given  attention 
to  the  law  as  his  major  study  while  in  college.  In  fact,  he 
afterwards  became  a  leading  and  successful  lawyer  and  a 
jurist  of  great  reputation  and  merit. 

It  was  his  custom  when  arguing  a  case,  to  get  at  once 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  question  and  leave  all  flourishes 
or  mere  ornament  of  speech  for  his  peroration,  if  time 
and  circumstance  should  call  for  such  a  display  of  his 
oratorical  powers:  accordingly  he  said,  "Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  are  three  principal  reasons 
why  the  petition  of  my  client  should  be  granted.  First, 
because  it  is  right.  With  all  due  deference  to  my  friend 
the  reverend  doctor  who  has  just  addressed  us,  I  must 
say  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  matters  of  polity  and 
mere  man-made  rules  of  government,  the  rulers  and  man- 
agers of  tbie  church  have  sometimes  made  mistakes,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  had  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
temporal  government  of  a  people  or  state.  Even  Dr. 
Calvin  himself,  who  is  our  great  ideal  in  matters  of  specu- 
lative theology,  m^de  mistakes  which  from  our  viewpoint 
were  sad  defects  in  his  character  as  an  eminent  religious 
leader:  and  if  we  look  at  this  question  in  the  light  of 
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reason  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised at  the  refusal  of  the  church  and  its  minister. 

"With  regard  to  any  legal  obstacle,  I  will  say  that  the 
church  at  Riverton  is  an  independent  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization, and  that  it  has  the  same  right  to  repeal  a  rule 
or  law,  that  it  had  in  the  first  place  to  enact  it.  Further- 
more, this  honorable  body  is  a  higher  tribunal  than  any 
local  society,  and  has  the  power  of  supervision  over  all  the 
churches  of  our  commonwealth  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  each  church. 

"In  the  second  place:  the  refusal  of  this  petition  would 
be  bad  policy.  Our  fathers  came  to  this  inclement  wilder- 
ness to  found  a  state  in  which  they  could  have  personal 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  denial  of  their  religious 
rights  would  not  serve  to  make  the  people  attached  to  our 
government  and  willing  and  ready  to  defend  it,  whenever 
occasion  may  arise.  The  contentment  of  any  people  and 
their  confidence  in  the  government  under  which  they 
are  living,  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  its  strength  and 
stability.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  it 
is  plain  to  you  all. 

"In  the  third  place:  the  position  which  this  church 
has  taken  is  contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  which  is 
the  reason  and  object  for  the  existence  of  the  church  or 
state.  To  controvert  this  proposition  would  be  to  go 
£^ainst  the  ideals  of  our  ancestors  and  against  our  own 
highest  aims.  These  young  people  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  are  being  taught  to  become  the  true  servants 
of  the  Most  High.  Shall  we  encourage  them  and  their 
parents  in  their  good  endeavors,  by  giving  them  the 
visible  induction  into  covenant  relations  with  Him,  or 
by  our  refusal  shall  we  push  them  away  and  deny  them 
the  shepherding  care  of  the  church,  and  encourage  them 
to  carelessness  and  waywardness  in  their  lives?  My 
friends,  do  you  think  such  action  on  our  part  would  be 
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beneficial  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  morality  and 
religion?  Do  you,  for  a  moment,  suppose  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  people  in 
either  their  religious  or  secular  interests?  It  js  needless 
for  me  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  these,  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  your  answer  will  be  given  in  the  decision  you 
will  render,  and  in  the  edict  which  you  will  issue  and  I 
am  confident  that  his  honor,  the  presiding  officer  of  this 
court,  if  he  had  the  power  would  command  you  to  grant 
my  client's  petition.  This  I  call  upon  you  to  do  in  the 
name  of  God  and  humanity." 

As  he  started  toward  his  seat  loud  demonstrations  of 
approval  began,  but  he  said  in  loud  persuasive  tones: 
"Let  us  hear  the  other  side,"  and  the  chairman's  gavel 
brought  silence. 

At  the  command  of  the  governor,  the  advocate  of  the 
defendant.  Deacon  Smith  now  took  the  floor  and  began: 
''My  friends  and  neighbors.  What  our  good  citizen, 
whom  we  all  love  and  respect  so  much,  has  just  said  is  all 
very  plausible  and  if  the  result  is  in  his  favor,  I  shall 
gracefully  acquiesce  in  your  decision.  This  is  not  a  per- 
sonal matter  and  we  all  wish  to  have  this  dispute  settled 
in  an  equitable  and  harmonious  manner.  We  have 
thought  our  esteemed  friend.  Captain  Moses,  would 
abandon  his  views  in  reference  to  church  membership, 
especially  as  he  is  a  very  charitable  and  liberal-minded 
man,  and  become  a  member  in  full  covenant  with  us,  and 
we  supposed  that  his  desire  to  have  his  children  baptized 
would  lead  him  to  take  that  step.  We  of  course  think  the 
rules  of  the  church  should  be  obeyed  and  the  breaking  of 
them  in  this  case  might  let  down  the  bars  to  infidel  en- 
croachment, causing  undesirable  and  hurtful  confusion 
and  damage  to  the  church  and  to  the  cause  of  religion: 
therefore  I  call  upon  the  honorable  members  of  this  court 
to  decide  this  case  on  its  merits  and  according  to  law, 
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and  not  be  carried  away  by  any  appeals  to  their  sym- 
pathy for  a  well-deserving  family." 

A  few  friends  now  began  to  applaud,  but  quietness  was 
again  obtained.  No  other  advocate  appearing  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  either  contestant,  the  governor  said, 
''Are  there  any  other  witnesses  to  be  presented  on  either 
side?" 

Mr.  Elsgood  now  arose  and  said,  "  I  have  nine  witnesses 
here,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure  I  would  like  to  present 
them  before  the  court." 

"You  have  my  permission,"  said  the  governor. 

And  then  the  advocate  led  the  nine  children  to  the 
front,  where  they  were  placed  on  the  platform  beside  the 
governor.  They  were  at  their  best.  On  every  cheek 
was  the  bloom  of  perfect  health.  They  were  fitted  out 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  and  their  very  competent  mother 
had  taken  special  pains  with  their  toilet. 

"Look  at  these  candidates  for  your  favor,"  said  their 
friend:  then  turning  to  the  children,  "would  you  all  like 
to  be  baptized?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  they  answered,  promptly  and  decidedly, 
from  Deborah  down  to  little  Miriam.  The  pent  up  ap- 
plause now  broke  forth  and  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the 
house  to  order  for  about  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Elsgood  had  written  out  a  resolution  to  be  offered 
and  passed  as  an  act  of  the  court,  and  had  handed  it  to  a 
member,  Begat  Egglesworth,  who  now  arose  and  read 
in  a  loud  clear  voice : 

"Whereas,  a  petition  has  been  made  to  the  general 
court  of  this  commonwealth  that  it  issue  an  edict,  direct- 
ing the  Reverend  Doctor  Elwin  to  baptize  publicly  the 
children  of  Captain  John  Moses,  any  rule  of  his  church 
or  society  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  petition  be  granted;  and  the  minister  is 
hereby  directed  to  administer  the  said  sacrament  to  the 
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family  of  the  petitioner  in  the  near  future,  at  such  time 
as  shall  be  convenient  to  the  parties  concerned." 

Then  he  added, "  I  move  that  this  resolution  be  adopted 
and  that  the  said  minister  be  notified  and  requested  to 
obey  this  mandate." 

Several  instantly  rose  to  their  feet,  and  addressed  the 
chair.  One  being  recognized  shouted,  ''I  second  the 
motion  and  request  a  rising  vote." 

"If  there  is  no  objection,"  the  governor  said,  "your 
request  is  granted." 

Then  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolution; 
which  being  done,  he  said,  "All  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  manifest  it  by  rising." 

Immediately  not  only  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
but  also  all  the  visitors  in  the  assembly  room,  men, 
women  and  children  sprang  to  their  feet.  The  governor 
brought  down  his  gavel  and  said:  "Please  be  seated. 
Those  who  are  opposed  will  manifest  it  by  rising.  There 
being  no  opposing  votes,  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
The  clerk  will  please  send  a  written  copy  of  the  resolution 
to  both  parties  of  this  suit." 

Instantly  there  arose  a  tumultuous  applause  and  up- 
roar: clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet,  shouting 
and  pounding  on  the  floor  with  canes.  The  confusion 
continued  so  long  that  the  governor  beckoned  to  Mr. 
Elsgood  to  come  forward,  and,  having  made  a  suggestion 
to  him,  Mr.  Elsgood  stepped  up  on  the  platform  beside 
the  desk  and  shouted,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  propose 
three  cheers  for  our  governor  and  the  general  court.  Hip, 
hip,  hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Three  more  for  the  nine 
children." 

By  this  time  the  audience  had  got  into  the  cheers  chan- 
nel, and  all  joined  in  three  shouts  that  fairly  shook  the 
building  to  its  foundations,  and  then  at  the  rap  of  the 
gavel,  order  was  restored,  but  only  long  enough  to  ad- 
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joum  for  that  day.  Congratulations  followed  in  which 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Elwin  and  Deacon  Smith  heartily 
joined. 

Deborah  had  never  before  made  such  a  request,  but 
she  asked  her  father  if  he  would  introduce  her  to  the 
clerk. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  acquainted  with  him." 
She  suggested  that  Mr.  Elsgood  could  probably  introduce 
him  and  then  he  would  be  acquainted.  But  the  clerk 
was  very  busy  writing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  gone 
to  his  room,  a  more  quiet  place  where  he  could  engross 
the  written  notices  to  the  church  and  its  minister  and  the 
captain.  The  great  crowd  scattered:  some  to  go  to  the 
stores  to  make  purchases  or  to  get  orders  for  the  products 
of  farm  or  forest  or  loom;  some  to  visit  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  town;  others  to  start  on  the  return  home. 
Within  a  few  hours  nearly  all  were  wending  their  way 
through  the  forests  in  all  directions,  well  pleased  with 
the  day's  experience. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Baptism  and  the  Transformation 

**Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong  and  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth,'* 

— Longfellow. 

The  old-fashioned  New  England  Indian  summer  had 
come.  It  was  the  second  Sunday  in  November:  a  warm, 
smoky,  dreamy  day.  The  leaves  gone  from  most  of  the 
forest  trees  were  scattered  over  the  ground  or  drifted  in 
the  brush  alongside  the  open  places  and  most  of  the 
birds  of  passage  had  departed  for  their  winter  home. 
Through  the  woods  an  occasional  woodpecker  could  be 
heard  pounding  holes  into  some  decaying  tree;  but  he 
had  no  song  to  cheer  the  traveller.  The  partridge  and 
quail  were  silent  except  as  they  whirred  away  on  the  too 
near  approach  of  a  stranger,  while  the  squirrel  adapted 
himself  to  the  quietness,  and,  on  some  tall  tree  behind 
a  limb,  he  slyly  peeked  out  and  eyed  the  passerby.  It 
was  the  Puritan's  Sabbath  and  all  nature  seemed  to 
sympathize  with  his  idea  of  a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 

Our  friends,  the  family  on  the  mountain,  were  again 
on  the  way  and  all  were  there:  even  the  trim  and  bright 
matron  and  her  father,  for  they  could  not  remain  at 
home  on  this  occasion.  Mary  and  her  lover,  Wittonkp, 
had  volunteered  to  stay  to  take  care  of  the  house.  This 
was  the  day  set  for  the  long  considered  ceremony  at  the 
Riverton  church,  when  the  solemn  words  should  be  pro- 
nounced which  would  initiate  these  children  into  the  gen- 
eral church  of  the  Redeemer.  On  two  previous  Sundays, 
tiie  announcement  had  been  made  that  the  order  of  the 
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court  would  be  obeyed,  and  notice  had  been  sent  far  and 
near,  for  miles  around,  to  any  who  were  absent.  The 
day  was  propitious,  and,  when  Captain  Moses  and  his 
family  arrived,  the  last  drumbeats  calling  to  worship 
were  sounding,  and  they  found  it  quite  difficult  to  make 
their  way  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them;  for  the  church 
was  packed  until  there  was  not  even  standing  room.  The 
seats  in  the  gallery,  usually  appropriated  by  the  colored 
people  and  children,  were  invaded  by  a  mixed  multitude 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  captain  took  the  boys 
with  him  to  the  men's  side,  while  his  wife  took  tiie  girls 
to  the  women's  side  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  pastor  announced  that  in  honor  of  the  occasion  the 
new  choir  would  lead  the  singing,  and  invited  the  congre- 
gation to  join  in  the  songs  of  praise  and  worship.  While 
he  was  reading  the  first  hymn  the  low  hum  of  the  musical 
instruments  could  be  heard  as  they  were  being  tuned, 
when  one  of  the  deacons  who  was  not  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  proceedings,  and  was  opposed  to  the  choir  and 
especially  the  instrumental  part  of  that  new  institution, 
became  very  restless,  and,  looking  towards  the  musicians, 
almost  rose  to  his  feet.  However,  he  restrained  himself 
with  great  effort  and  made  no  futher  demonstration. 
But  when  the  instruments,  from  the  shrill  life  down  to 
the  deep  bass  viol  sounded  the  chord  and  played  a  strain 
of  the  music,  and,  in  addition  to  this  the  full  chorus  of 
voices  began  ^nging  the  words  of  the  hymn,  he  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer,  and  rushing  through  the  crowd  to  the 
door,  he  shouted  aloud,  "Popery!  Popery!  Popery!" 
But  we  are  told  that  when  he  found  that  no  harm  came 
from  the  innovation,  and  several  told  him  it  was  a  great 
deal  easier  than  it  used  to  be  to  get  the  children  and  the 
servants  to  go  to  church,  he  finally  surrendered  to  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  and  said  that,  though  he  might  have 
his  own  private  ideas,  he  would  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
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the  majority.  And  so  the  incident  was  remembered  only 
as  an  instance  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  cause. 

The  sermon,  which  was  so  condensed  and  shortened 
that  it  occupied  only  about  an  hour  in  delivery,  was  de- 
voted largely  to  the  subject  of  church  fellowship  and  the 
duty  of  all  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people  of  God. 
It  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  kindness,  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  men.  The  preacher  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  contest  which  had  been  decided  by  the  general 
court  and  closed  by  especially  commending  the  parents 
of  the  candidates  for  their  fidelity  in  bringing  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

The  tithing  men  who  found  it  impossible  to  move  up 
and  down  the  aisles  to  any  extent,  consoled  themselves 
by  being  very  diligent  with  those  who  were  within  their 
reach;  and  a  number  of  dozing  boys  and  men  felt  the  not 
too  gentle  rap  of  the /brass  end  of  their  staves,  while  a 
gentle  brush  in  the  face  with  the  rabbit's  foot  at  the 
other  end,  reminded  the  fair  delinquents  of  their  error. 

When  the  candidates  were  being  arranged  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  Deborah  looked  out  upon  the  audience,  when, 
involuntarily,  her  eyes  again  met  the  eyes  of  the  young 
clerk  of  the  court,  whom  she  had  seen  at  the  trial.  Her 
heart  beat  violently  as  a  flush  suffused  her  face,  which  she 
immediately  got  under  control;  but  her  disturbance  did 
not  escape  the  watchful  observance  of  her  mother,  who 
was  very  solicitious  for  the  welfare  of  her  daughter,  lest 
she,  in  the  exuberance  of  young  womanhood,  should  yield 
her  heart  to  unrequited  love.  She  had  been  especially 
on  her  guard  since  the  incident  at  the  court,  and  now  she 
at  once  began  studying  how  she  could  learn  the  cause  of 
Deborah's  trepidation,  without  seeming  to  be  distaste- 
fully meddlesome. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  not  so  largely  attended, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  who  may  have  come  out  of 
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curiosity,  and  some  who  were  a  long  distance  from  home, 
and  still  others  who  were  from  other  towns  and  parishes, 
wished  to  be  on  the  way  home  early  in  the  day;  but  the 
seats  were  well  filled,  as  there  were  some  who  desired 
especially  to  heax  what  the  preacher  would  say;  and 
Qiey  were  not  disappointed ;  for  he  had  great  freedom  and 
inspiration  in  speaking.  His  discourse  had  been  care- 
fully prepared,  but  the  delivery  of  his  thoughts  in  words 
was  extemporaneous.  He  especially  addressed  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  on  the  subject  of  an  upright  and 
truly  religious  life,  as  the  way  to  the  only  true  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  he  spiced  his  address  with  well- 
adapted  stones  and  illustrations,  some  of  which  even 
little  Miriam  could  understand  and  appreciate;  and  then 
he  made  an  impassioned,  eloquent  appeal,  warning  his 
young  friends  not  to  depend  upon  their  own  strength,  but 
to  trust  in  God  and  their  Saviour  who  had  said :  "  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  tliee." 

When  he  spoke  of  their  sins  against  God,  the  Almighty 
King  who  could  crush  the  earth  with  one  word  of  his 
power  if  He  so  willed,  and  then  told  them  of  His  infinite 
love  in  providing  a  way  for  their  deliverance  and  restora- 
tion to  his  favor,  sobs  were  heard  all  over  the  house,  not 
only  from  those  who  had  not  made  their  peace  with  Him, 
but  also  from  many  of  his  professed  followers  whose 
hearts  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  their 
Omnipotent  friend  who  had  taken  their  feet  up  out  of  the 
"horrible  pit  and  miry  clay."  His  sermon  was  com- 
pacted into  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and,  in  closing,  he 
noted  the  fact  and  invited  those  who  wished  to  inquire 
about  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  to  remain  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  congregarion  was  dismissed.  Nearly  all  the 
young  people  and  many  of  all  ages  remained.  Writing 
to  a  friend  a  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Elwin  said:  "There  was 
a  breaking  down  time  at  the  after  meeting  and  that  after- 
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noon  many  souls  decided  their  eternal  destiny.  Even 
aged  men  and  women  who  were  worldly  in  their  views 
and  deistic  in  their  belief  and  had  held  aloof  from  the  con- 
sideration of  their  own  personal  religious  life,  surrendered 
completely  to  Him  who  had  a  right  to  their  allegiance. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  this  red  letter  day  in  our  church, 
nearly  a  hundred  were  added  to  its  membership.  The 
minister  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  Great  Arbiter  of 
human  events  had,  by  the  working  of  his  Spirit,  espe- 
cially manifested  his  approval  of  the  scenes  of  that  second 
Sunday  morning  in  November. 

Joseph  Atwood  was  in  the  afternoon  services,  and 
ever  after  he  claimed  that  he  had  a  new  light  and  bless- 
ing in  his  spiritual  life  dating  from  that  after  meeting. 
Deborah  said  she  was  made  all  over  new;  and  everything 
was  so  bright  and  glorious  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  in  a  new 
world.  John  was  not  less  happy;  and,  more  than  ever 
before,  from  that  time,  he  became  thoughtful  and  diligent 
in  anticipating  his  mother's  wishes,  while  Rhoda  was 
more  discreet  and  womanly.  Captain  Moses  said  he 
could  not  deny  the  fact  thkt  it  brought  to  him  a  new  era 
of  light  and  peace  in  his  religious  experience,  and  similar 
claims  were  made  by  many  others.  Even  the  excitable 
deacon  caught  the  spirit  of  good-will  and  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  heavenly  charity  to  such  a  degree  that  he  de- 
manded the  privilege  of  confessing  his  sin  of  bigotry 
about  the  music  to  the  people  in  the  public  congregation, 
and  he  said  that  since  the  choir  had  nearly  all  found 
the  great  peace  and  sang  so  evidently  with  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding,  that  the  instruments  seemed 
like  the  accompaniment  of  a  legion  of  unseen  angels 
joining  their  voices  with  mortals  in  praises  to  the  King 
of  kings. 

However  much  any  of  us  may  criticise  those  scenes 
and  the  excitement  which  attended  them,  it  seems  to  be 
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a  fact  of  history  that  their  influence  in  moulding  the 
characters  of  those  early  New  England  Puritans  was 
beneficent;  and  the  general  respect  for  the  morality  of 
the  Bible,  as  they  understood  it,  was  a  powerful  factor  in 
laying  so  well  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
nation. 

When  Mary  and  Wittonko  heard  of  the  wonderful 
meetings  of  the  day,  they  regretted  that  they  had  not 
been  present,  but  when  the  evening  meal  was  done  and 
the  family  assembled  in  the  large  living  room.  Major 
Rose  proposed  that  they  have  a  continuation  of  the  last 
meeting  in  the  church;  and  having  read  a  few  verses  of 
scripture,  he  made  some  pertinent  remarks,  after  which  all 
kneeled  down  while  he  offered  up  an  earnest  prayer  for 
God's  blessing  on  the  day  and  its  events,  and  especially 
that  Mary  and  her  intended  might  be  iilled  with  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  be  blessed  in  their  married  life  which 
was  so  soon  to  begin.  The  same  Spirit  that  had  been  in 
the  church  was  there,  and  everyone  offered  up  a  few 
words  of  prayer;  even  little  Miriam,  kneeling  beside  her 
mother,  lisping  her  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  If 
the  angels  rejoice  over  heavenly  scenes  on  earth,  they  re- 
joiced that  night. 

Mary  had  now  become  a  member  of  the  captain's 
family  for  the  purpose  of  learning  more  particularly  the 
ways  of  civilized  people,  and  especially  to  take  some  les- 
sons from  Phebe  in  the  healing  and  nursing  art.  She  had 
learned  to  read  and  write  and  had  acquired  what  was  then 
a  common  school  education;  and  now  she  read  with  great 
interest  the  books  which  her  preceptress  had,  and  under 
her  tuition  assimilated  them  thoroughly,  and  sometimes 
went  with  her  to  visit  the  suffering.  In  after  years,  the 
women  of  her  tribe,  when  they  learned  how  much  she 
could  help  them  in  time  of  need,  almost  worshipped  their 
queen. 
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The  usual  routine  of  frontier  life  passing  by  for  more 
than  two  years,  Deborah  had  grown  somewhat  stronger 
in  body  and  had  developed  into  mature  and  beautiful 
womanhood.  When  she  learned  that  the  young  clerk, 
whom  she  had  not  forgotten,  had  a  college  education,  she 
applied  herself  diligently  to  the  mastery  of  such  text- 
books as  she  could  get  in  the  line  of  higher  education,  and 
read  the  writings  of  such  of  the  great  authors  as  she  could 
obtain,  and  especially  loved  to  study  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare.  She  committed  to  memory  many  pas- 
sages in  both,  and  had  become  an  expert  conversation- 
alist. She  was  in  love  with  Joseph,  for  she  had  learned 
his  name,  but  had  never  spoken  with  him.  Her  mother 
had  guessed  her  secret,  but  was  not  sure  that  her  surmise 
was  correct,  but  something  had  given  her  daughter  a  new 
ambition  and  a  new  uplift  in  purity  of  life  and  nobility 
of  character.  The  mother  feared  that  her  heart  was  set 
on  the  young  man  and  that  she  might  be  disappointed 
with  disastrous  results.  One  day  Phebe  spoke  of  Joseph, 
telling  Deborah  she  had  learned  that  he  was  quite  inti- 
mate with  the  governor's  family,  and  that  the  governor 
had  a  very  beautiful  daughter  whom  Joseph  was  said  to 
admire,  and  sometimes  accompanied  her  to  public  gather- 
ings and  private  parties.  When  she  had  done  piercing  her 
daughter's  heart  with  thesedaggers,  she  waited  for  a  reply. 

"Why  mother,"  said  Deborah,  "do  you  seek  to  tease 
me  about  the  young  clerk  we  have  seen  a  couple  of  times? 
I  have  never  even  spoken  to  him  and  am  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  him.  I  asked  father  to  present  me,  be- 
cause I  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  been  introduced 
to  him;  and  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion;  for  I  consider 
him  an  admirable  young  man.  I  will  even  say  that  I  ad- 
mire him;  but  I  trust  you  will  give  your  daughter  credit 
for  not  losing  her  balance  or  being  foolish  about  him  or 
any  other  man." 
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"Well,"  said  Phebe,  "I  want  to  warn  you,  so  that  you 
will  not  set  your  heart  on  some  impossible  attainment. 
It  might  darken  and  sadden  your  whole  life." 

"Yes,  mother,  but  I  have  sufficient  stability  of  char- 
acter  to  be  not  overtroubled  by  any  disappointment, 
whatever  it  may  be.  And  then  mother,  do  you  not 
know  that  I  have  a  Friend  who  is  more  than  mortal  who 
can  speak  peace  to  the  greatest  storm.  We  must  expect 
to  meet  with  adversities  in  this  life,  and  happy  are  they 
wlio  can  endure  them  with  resignation  and  fortitude.  I 
like  the  young  man  you  speak  of,  and  if  sometime  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
should  be  as  favorably  impressed  with  me  as  I  am  with 
him,  would  it  be  strange  if  we  should  become  friends  with 
serious  intentions?  What  is  to  be  will  be;  and  if  Joseph 
Atwood  is  destined  to  have  his  fate  linked  with  mine, 
even  the  governor's  daughter  cannot  prevent  it.  If  that 
is  not  our  destiny,  I  sh^l  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  say, 
'God's  will  be  done.'" 

The  mother  was  quite  sure  now  that  she  had  not  been 
mistaken;  and  for  many  days  she  studied  how  she  might 
bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  young  people  without  seem- 
ing to  wish  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  them  together. 
Accordingly,  one  day  in  June  she  asked  her  daughter  if 
she  would  go  with  her  to  Clayberg  the  next  morning,  if 
it  was  pleasant. 

Deborah  said,  "Yes  mother,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
making  you  the  same  proposition.  We  can  take  a  bale 
of  wool  to  the  mill  to  be  carded  and  that  will  give  us  more 
time  on  the  linen  work.  Rhoda  has  got  to  be  such  a 
good  worker  on  flax,  from  the  breaking  to  the  weaving, 
that  I  can  take  a  bolt  of  our  white  linen  and  sell  it.  They 
say  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it  in  the  stores  this  sprii^." 
"What  is  to  rare  as  a  day  in  June." 
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The  next  morning  as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  eastern 
hillSi  Phebe  and  her  daughter  were  on  their  way  down 
the  mountain.  Two  days  before,  a  shower  had  laid  the 
dust  and  the  last  autunm  leaves  formed  a  soft  carpet 
over  the  ground.  Some  of  the  way  the  riders  went  side 
by  side;  and  in  a  low  tone,  lest  some  one  should  overhear 
the  conversation,  Phebe  said:  "Suppose  we  should  meet 
Mr.  Atwood,  the  young  man  we  were  talking  about  some- 
time ago.     Do  you  think  we  ought  to  bow  to  him?" 

"N — no,"  said  Deborah,  hesitatingly.  "I  wouldn't 
wish  to  seem  too  bold  or  forward.  Unless  we  should  have 
some  valid  excuse  or  reason  for  speaking,  we  had  better 
not  recognize  him,  if  he  doesn't  speak  or  bow  first;  for 
much  as  I  would  be  pleased  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
I  don't  wish  to  seem  immodest." 

"Couldn't  we  make  an  errand  to  go  to  the  assembly 
house  and  look  at  the  records  or  something?" 

"No,"  Deborah  replied.  "The  general  court  has  ad- 
journed its  spring  session  and,  although  he  may  have 
remained  to  do  some  writing,  yet  he  might  discover  our 
plot  and  be  unfavorably  impressed."  And  so  they 
puzzled  over  the  question,  coming  to  no  conclusion. 

One  thing,  however,  Deborah  discovered:  that  her 
mother  was  in  sympathy  with  her  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  her  admiration.  They  were 
so  absorbed  in  the  subject  they  were  discussing,  that, 
though  naturally  of  a  poetic  temperament  and  great 
lovers  of  nature,  they  were  both  oblivious  of  the  beauties 
of  that  glorious  June  morning.  The  singing  birds  had 
all  arrived  with  their  beautiful  plumage  and  their  sweet 
songs,  and  the  woods  and  orchards  were  resounding  with 
their  melodies  and  their  choruses.  A  mother  partridge 
fluttered  across  the  road  into  the  thicket,  while  her  brood 
were  hiding  themselves  in  the  leaves,  but  they  took  no 
note  of  her  anxiety.    A  humming  bird,  poised  on  his 
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buzzing  wings,  was  sucking  the  sweets  from  a  wayside 
honeysuckle  almost  witliin  an  arm's  length  of  where 
they  were  passing,  but  they  heeded  him  not.  And  yet, 
though  unconsciously  their  souls  were  filled  with  angelic 
melodies,  there  was  an  unwitting  inspiration  in  the 
golden  sunshine,  playing  hide  and  seek  through  the 
boughs  and  branches  along  the  shady  road,  and  in  the 
pure  and  balmy  air  that  filled  them  wi'th  heavenly  joy. 

Passing  by  a  farm,  there  on  a  tall  elm  was  a  golden 
robin,  warbling  his  song  of  happiness.  Deborah's  heart 
was  so  in  tune  with  the  Infinite,  that  the  singer  seemed 
asking  questions  as  if  speaking  to  her. 

"Hark,  mother,"  she  said,  "what  is  that  bird  saying? 
Hear  him,  'Why  don't  you  go  visiting?  Why  don.'t  you 
go  visiting?'  Why,  where  can  I  visit  to  accomplish  my 
widi?" 

"Why,"  said  Phebe,  "you  have  cousins  living  near 
Beaumont:  we  might  arrange  to  have  you  make  a  visit 
for  a  few  weeks  this  summer." 

"Well,  mother,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"Old  heads  for  counsel,"  Phebe  said,  "You  would 
attend  the  same  church  and  nii^t  meet." 

They  were  so  interested  in  their  planning  and  plottii^ 
about  the  young  man  who  was  entirely  unaware  of  any 
such  designs,  that  before  they  thought  of  the  passing  of 
so  much  time,  they  were  at  the  carding  mill.  Leaving 
the  bale  of  wool,  they  soon  arrived  at  the  store  and  dis- 
posed of  the  rest  of  their  freight.  Having  hitched  their 
horses,  they  concluded  to  walk  about  the  town  and  per- 
haps go  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  court  for  a  few  min- 
utes. They  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  saw  riding  down 
the  street,  a  well-dressed,  good-looking  young  man,  with 
a  fine  appearing  young  lady,  riding  on  well-groomed  and 
richly  caparisoned  horses,  and,  as  Deborah  looked,  the 
same  eyes  which  she  had  seen  twice  before  and  which 
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had  been  pictured  so  often  in  her  memory,  met  hers  again ; 
then  as  the  riders  drove  near  the  side  of  the  street,  where 
Deborah  and  Phebe  were  walking,  Joseph  lifted  his  hat, 
bowing  sedately,  while  his  fair  companion  with  a  kind  and 
gracious  smile  bowed  a  greeting  to  the  people  from  the 
country,  whom  she  supposed  to  be,  of  course,  some 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  her  escort. 

As  Deborah  and  her  mother  politely  returned  the 
salute,  involuntarily  the  blood  rushed  to  Deborah's 
cheeks  and  temples,  and  then  immediately  she  turned 
deathly  pale,  but  her  mother  did  not  notice  it,  as  she  was 
so  much  surprised  and  absorbed  in  observing  the  friends 
who  had  greeted  them  so  pleasantly.  Very  quickly, 
however,  Deborah  regained  her  composure  and,  after 
walking  a  short  distance,  turned  and  looked  at  the  travel- 
lers, when,  to  her  surprise,  at  the  same  time  the  young 
man  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  their  eyes  met  again. 
The  mother  and  daughter  now  went  down  to  the  river- 
side, and,  inquiring  about  the  ships  sailing  down  the  river, 
they  met  a  man  who  lived  in  Beaumont  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  cousins  there,  and  learned  that  his 
vessel,  which  was  waiting  for  a  cargo,  would  sail  for  that 
place  on  its  way  to  Manhattan  at  noon  two  weeks  from 
that  day. 

The  clerk  of  the  general  court  was  a  very  popular 
young  man,  and  while  he  was  in  town  was  often  invited 
to  evening  parties.  As  he  was  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  social  firmament  of  Clayberg,  the  governor's 
daughters,  who  were  leaders  in  society,  managed  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  soon  after  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  rumor  that  had  come  to 
the  ears  of  Phebe  with  reference  to  his  alleged  special 
acquaintance  with  one  of  them,  being  spread  generally 
through  the  town,  had  been  fully  enlarged  upon  in  the 
presence  of  the  midwife  on  the  mountain  while  she  was 
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making  her  visits  among  the  settlers.  But  one  thing 
she  had  heard  which  she  had  not  told  her  daughter. 

One  day  while  she  was  making  a  visit  to  a  house  in  the 
valley,  she  heard  a  gossip  from  Clayberg,  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  family  and  had  come  to  offer  her  services 
in  nursing  the  sick  and  to  assist  in  the  household  work, 
speaking  about  the  clerk  and  the  governor's  daughter, 
Sarah.  "Why!  did  yew  ever,"  she  said,  "TTiey  say  that 
Marinda  Hopkins  told  Mehitable  Talcot  that  she  heerd 
Hannah  Jones  say,  that  a  particular  friend  of  hers  told 
her  that  she  didn't  believe  they  were  engaged  at  all: 
and  Hannah  said  that  her  sister  told  her  that  a  neigh- 
bor of  hers  had  '  Heerd '  that  it  was  hinted  that '  'Twan't 
no  sech  thing';  and  that  'The  story  started  by  Sarah's 
little  sister  tellin'  a  schoolmate  that  she  knew  Mr.  At- 
wood  thought  lots  o'  her  sister  Sarah,  'cause  he  went 
eout  ridin'  with  her  jest  the  day  before." 

In  another  place  she  heard  a  bright  young  woman  who 
was  nursing  her  sister,  say,  "Did  yew  ever  hear  tell  of 
sech  a  thing?  That  young  upstart,  Joe  Atwood,  thinks 
he's  smart.  He  puts  on  fine  close  an'  makes  a  great  show 
of  hisself ;  'n'  the  gov'ner  invited  him  to  his  house  'n'  asked 
him  to  set  in  his  pew  at  church.  An'  they  say  he  most 
allers  sets  aside  o'  Sarah,  the  oldest  gal.  They  ain't  no 
use  o'  him  bein'  so  stuck  up.  W'y!  they  say  his  mother 
wasn't  nothin'  but  a  French  gal;  an' he  lives  way  deown 
in  the  country  to  Bement.  They's  an  old  Injun  fort 
deown  there;  an'  cousin  Nancy  told  me  t'other  day  that 
she  heerd  a  woman  say  that  she  heerd  tell  of  a  gal  that 
useter  live  there ;  an'  she  said  'twan't  no  place  for  decent 
folks  to  live  in.  An'  Miss  Atwood's  father,  he's  got  a 
^op  where  he  makes  men's  hats;  'n'  the  gal  said  they's 
folks  workin'  there  she  wouldn't  marry,  an'  she'd  heerd 
it  hinted  sence  she  come  away  from  there,  that  the  folks 
around  there  was  some  of  'em  part  Injun  anyway.     It 
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makes  me  mad  to  think  of  that  young  feller  a-sparkin' 
the  gov'ner's  oldest  gal,  when  they's  lots  o'  nice  young 
men  right  here  to  hum  that'd  be  glad  to  git  'er.  I  don't 
see  what  on  airth  she  tuk  to  that  young  feller  fur;  'n'  Bill 
Simpkins  told  me  las'  Sunday  night  that  Tom  Watson 
told  him  that  Jemimy  Wilkins  said  she  heerd  that  they 
say  Sarah's  next  sister  Agnes  had  told  a  lot  o'  folks  that 
Sarah  goes  t'  th'  door  when  hie  comes  'n'  sometimes  takes 
*im  int'  th'  front  room  'n'  stops  'n'  talks  with  'im  a  long 
time  afore  she  tells  anyone  else  he's  there;  'n'  they  say 
that  Agnes  once  told  a  pertickerler  chum  o'  hem,  that 
she  s'posed  they  mus'  be  'ngaged.  But  I  s'pose  she 
wants  to  git  Sarah  married  off,  'cause  she'll  be  the  next. 
My!  if  they  all  marry  poor  fellers  from  the  country,  what 
a  lot  o'  housen  the  gov'ner'll  hef  ter  build  fur  'em  to  live 
in;  'n'  they  say  the  gov'ner's  son's  helpin'  it  along;  he's 
so  chummy  'n'  friendly  to  Joe.  Wal,  laws  a-massy,  if 
there  ain't  Bill  a  comin'  up  the  road  neow." 

With  these  words  the  young  gossip  ran  to  a  looking- 
glass  and,  arranging  her  hair  and  dress  as  quickly  as 
possible,  just  as  the  visitor  arrived  at  the  door,  she 
opened  it  with  the  greeting,  "Howdy  do.  Bill?"  then 
kissing  him  "I'm  ever  so  glad  to  see  ye." 

Whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "Wal,  I  sweow,  I  didn't 
know  yew  was  here." 

I  told  my  brother  Jim  to  tell  ye,"   Dorcas  replied, 

but  I  s'ix>se  ye  hain't  seen  'im  yit." 

"No,  I  hain't  seen  'im  sence  last  week  Wednesday, 
when  I  was  over  to  yewr  heouse  to  borrer  some  salt,  to 
salt  the  critters  with." 

This  was  the  last  Phebe  heard  of  their  conversation, 
as  they  walked  away  from  the  door  to  continue  their 
greetings;  and,  as  she  was  busy  getting  dinner  when  Dor* 
cas  came  in  again,  the  gossiping  had  a  rest.  Phebe  was 
perplexed,  to  say  the  least,  with  such  conflicting  rumors. 
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However,  she  now  concluded  she  would  make  Deborah 
her  full  confidante  and  seek  her  daughter's  entire  confi- 
dence in  this  affair  in  which  they  both  had  become  so 
much  interested.  Accordingly,  on  their  way  home  Phebe 
told  her  daughter  all  ^e  had  heard,  and  Deborah  told 
her  mother  about  the  meeting  of  her  eyes  with  Joseph's. 
The  number  of  times  she  treasured,  as  a  miser  would 
count  his  hoard  of  gold.  "Just  four  times  I  have  looked 
into  his  soul,  for  those  looks  went  beyond  the  eyes.  I 
know  he  is  good  and  if  we  ever  should  become  acquainted, 
he  will  never  deceive  me." 

"Alas!  my  daughter,  how  many  young  women  have 
been  just  as  confident  as  you  are,  but,  when  it  was  too 
late,  have  found  themselves  mistaken.  They  thought 
they  loved:  probably  they  did,  or  otherwise  they  might 
have  escaped  the  precipice  over  which  they  fell.  The 
blandishments  and  flatteries  of  a  false  heart  beneath  an 
attractive  exterior  blinded  their  eyes  and  dulled  their 
wisdom  until  the  satanic  purpose  was  accomplished. 
Youth  is  bright  and  hopeful ;  and  when  the  heart  is  given 
to  the  object  of  its  love,  it  rushes  heedlessly  on  to  ruin. 
On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  the  deceiver,  in  the  mad 
quest  of  his  passion,  stops  at  no  resource  or  relentless 
depth  of  deviltry.  He  will  assume  the  appearance  of  an 
angel:  he  will  make  extreme  avowals  of  true  and  faithful 
love:  he  will  swear  to  undying  fidelity.  Under  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  nuptial  vows,  he  will  persuade,  or  by 
superior  mental  and  psychic  power  will  even  force  the 
trusting  maiden  into  a  common  law  union,  making  the 
most  solemn  oath  with  his  hand  upon  the  holy  Bible 
that  their  marriage,  according  to  the  law  of  church 
and  state,  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  near  future.  But 
when  the  ruin  is  completed,  he  will  forsake  his  victim 
and  cast  her  off  as  he  would  throw  a  faded  rose  into  the 
pigsty." 
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The  horses  had  stopped  and  Deborah,  looking  at  the 
speaker,  saw  her  transformed  into  an  angel  who  seemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  halo  and  glow  of  immortal  light. 

Phebe  continued:  "Deborah,  you  are  my  first  born. 
At  your  birth  I  was  very  near  the  gates  of  death.  For 
three  years  you  had  my  undivided  maternal  love;  and  in 
that  time  you  won  your  way  into  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart.  I  love  your  brothers  and  sisters  with  a  true 
mother's  love,  but  there  is  something  in  your  disposition 
and  character;  there  is  something  in  your  filial  fidelity,  so 
like  your  father's  pure  and  undefiled  love  and  premarital 
faithfulness,  which  has  been  food  for  my  soul  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  that  to  see  you  degraded  or  receiving 
serious  attentions  from  an  unworthy  young  man  would 
blight  my  life.  To  see  you  ruined  by  a  seducer  would 
break  my  heart,  and  lay  me  in  the  grave.  Deborah, 
turn  your  horse  to  the  right  and  come  nearer  to  me. 
Now  lay  your  left  hand  upon  my  heart,  raise  your  right 
hand  and  swear  by  the  living  Jehovah  that  if  you  should 
become  acquainted  with  Joseph  Atwood  or  any  other 
man,  and  he  should  be  your  company,  you  will  always  be 
discreet  and  proper  in  your  behavior  whenever  in  his 
presence,  and  that  your  conduct  will  be  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  highest  ideals  of  true  virtue  and  chastity. 
So  help  you  God  and  keep  you  faithful.     Do  you  swear?  " 

"I  do." 

"Then  repeat  the  words  using  the  pronoun  in  the  first 
person." 

.There  was  such  a  heavenly  inspiration  and  spiritual 
exaltation  of  two  souls  there  in  the  shadow  of  that  match- 
less June  afternoon,  that  Deborah  with  ease  recited  the 
words  of  her  oath  ending  with :  "So  help  me  God  and  keep 
me  faithful."  Then  as  the  mother  took  two  trembling 
hands  in  hers,  a  flood  of  tears  burst  from  Deborah's  eyes. 

"Why  these  tears,  my  child?" 
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"  Mother,  they  are  tears  of  undying  purpose.  They 
are  tears  of  love  to  you  who  are  revealed  to  me  as  one 
who  is  supremely  solicitous  for  my  best  welfare  and  my 
greatest  happiness.  More  than  this:  they  are  tears  of 
triumph;  for  you  have  built  a  wall  between  my  life  and 
the  possibility  of  going  astray,  higher  than  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven  and  deeper  than  the  liery  quagmires  of 
hell.  I  may  have  my  battles,  mother,  but  I  am  so  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty  that  henceforth,  while  I 
journey  on  life's  pilgrimage  to  its  end,  I  shall  find  it 
not  so  difficult  to  overcome  temptation,  but  that  His 
grace  will  enable  me  to  be  more  than  conqueror.  The 
die  is  cast  and  I  am  henceforth  eternally  right  and  chaste 
and  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief." 

"And  your  belief  is  mine  and  we  both  know  what  that 
is  on  this  subject." 

Phebe  and  her  daughter  came  down  from  their  mount 
of  transfiguration  and  resumed  the  journey  homeward. 
Taking  a  more  professional  and  practical  line  of  thought, 
the  mother  said;  "I  am  not  a  college  graduate  but  have 
always  loved  study  and  reading;  and  when  my  brother 
was  in  college  I  studied  all  his  text-books  after  he  finished 
them  and  left  them  at  home.  I  read  Latin  and  Greek 
and  think  that  next  to  Shakespeare,  Homer  is  the  great- 
est of  the  poets.  Next  to  Homer,  in  my  opinion,  comes 
Virgil,  which  I  read  in  Latin.  Some  of  the  mathematical 
works  were  difficult,  but  I  studied  them  through  the  best 
I  could,  and  think  I  could  have  passed  a  fair  examination 
on  them  all. 

"When  your  uncle  was  studying  medicine,  I  studied 
all  I  could  from  his  books,  and,  as  I  could  not  of  course 
get  human  bodies  to  dissect,  I  examined  as  much  as 
possible  the  animals  on  my  father's  farm  that  were 
dressed  for  pork  and  beef,  and  much  of  the  time  dressed 
the  game  that  my  father  and  brothers  caught:  squirrels 
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and  wild  turkeys,  etc,  and  sometimes  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing deer  for  cooking. 

''  I  would  have  been  a  physician,  but  as  I  was  a  woman, 
that  was  not  considered  proper,  and  therefore  I  took  the 
work  of  midwife  as,  in  our  times,  that  is  considered  a 
woman's  profession.  I  have  been  blessed  with  perfect 
health  and  so  have  been  able  to  pursue  that  vocation  in  a 
fairly  creditable  manner.  Therefore  it  is  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  to  you  is  in  accordance  with  medical  and 
philosophical  science,  and  is  ex  cathedra;  for  I  am  well  in- 
formed and  it  is  in  accordance  with  my  own  observation. 
Sexual  errancy  to  both  soul  and  body  is  the  most  ruinous 
sin  that  a  man  or  woman  can  commit,  excepting  only 
the  crime  of  murder,  the  greatest  of  all  sins.  It  carries 
its  own  penalty  with  it,  in  the  peculiar  diseases  which  so 
frequently  attend  it.  It  blurs  the  character,  sears  the 
conscience,  degrades  its  votaries  to  the  level  of  the  beast. 
It  blights  the  finer  sensibilities,  clouds  the  intellect  and 
ruins  the  life.  It  explodes  the  harmony  of  happy  fami- 
lies. It  defiles  and  ruins  the  innocent  maiden  and  irrepa- 
rably blots  her  fair  name.  It  makes  her  seducer  a  mon- 
ster who  becomes  a  joy  to  satan  and  an  offense  to  God. 

"You  will  remember  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of  a 
family  we  attended  in  the  valley  last  week.  That  death 
was  a  sequel  to  a  greater  tragedy.  About  a  year  ago  I 
was  called  to  attend  at  childbirth  a  young  woman  at  the 
same  home.  She  told  me  the  story  of  her  disgrace.  A 
young  man  came  into  the  town  as  a  hired  hand  on  the 
farm  adjoining  her  father's.  He  was  good  looking  and 
polite  in  his  demeanor,  and  seemed  to  be  proper  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  conduct.  He  professed  to  fall  in  love 
with  this  beautiful  and  innocent  girl.  After  making 
great  profession  of  love,  and  after  they  were  engaged  to 
be  married,  he  seduced  her.  It  was  the  same  story  that 
has  been  repeated  so  often.    He  tried  to  hide  his  crime 
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by  attempting  to  produce  abortion.  In  this  he  failed 
and  then  he  went  away  promising  his  victim  he  would  be 
back  the  next  week  and  marry  her.  He  took  a  vessel  at 
Clayberg  and  sailed  down  the  river,  but  he  will  never 
come  back.  He  may  be  in  Europe  now  or  in  the  West 
Indies  or  in  some  of  the  American  colonies  and  may  never 
know  the  result  of  his  infamy.  If  you  could  see  the  awful 
agony  of  that  young  soul  as  I  saw  it,  your  heart  would  be 
filled  with  sorrow  for  the  suffering  one  and  gratitude  for 
the  eternal  vow  which  you  have  taken  this  day,  and  you 
would  be  thrice  happy  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  des- 
tined never  to  be  broken.  Let  yonder  mountain  rearing 
its  head  above  the  hills,  ever  be  the  witness  to  your  cov- 
enant with  God.  But,  my  daughter,  'No  one  liveth  to 
himself  alone.'  You  should  not  be  satisfied  with  safety 
to  yourself.  There  are  the  children  in  our  household. 
Your  influence  with  them  discreetly  exerted  and  with 
others  of  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  may  make 
you  an  angel  of  blessing.  What  you  are  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  any  symmetry  of  form  or 
features  or  any  outward  beauty  or  adornment  or  temp- 
oral possesions. 

"To  be  right  and  good  and  true  carries  with  it  its  own 
satisfaction  and  reward.  Let  your  own  will  to  be  normal 
be  supplemented  and  complemented  by  the  Infinite  Will, 
which  is  ever  ready  to  help.  That  is  the  highest  wisdom. 
To  be  willing  to  become  abnormal  is  extreme  folly.  I 
would  not  offer  you  a  selfish  reason  for  being  righteous, 
but,  as  sure  as  the  day  follows  the  night,  the  keeping  of 
your  vow  will  endow  you  with  the  most  attractive 
beauty,  and  if  Joseph  Atwood  is  worthy  of  you,  and  is  not 
engaged  to  another  it  will  make  you  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  to  him," 

Deborah  replied,  "  Your  words  are  written  on  the  tab- 
let of  my  heart  and  can  never  be  erased ;  and  if  you  speak 
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more  sternly  than  I  would,  for  doubtless  you  will  acknowl- 
edge that  even  sexual  sinners  can  be  forgiven,  if  they  re- 
pent and  forsake  their  sin,  yet  I  must  consider  that  your 
education  and  your  knowledge,  especially  that  gained  in 
the  work  of  your  profession,  are  so  much  greater  than 
mine,  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise.  It  is  better  to  be 
at  a  safe  distance  than  too  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Alleged  pleasures  are  bought  at  too  dear  a  price,  which 
are  picked  from  a  vine  at  whose  roots  deadly  scorpions 
sting  and  fatal  vipers  strike.  But,  mother,  we  are  agreed 
that  I  am  to  sail  on  the  boat  two  weeks  from  today." 

"Yes,  my  child,  and  we  are  to  make  all  preparations 
at  once.  Tomorrow  morning  we  will  send  Johnnie  to 
ask  the  tailoress.  Miss  Hasket,  if  she  can  come  to  our 
house  for  a  few  days.  We  will  make  a  white  linen  dress, 
and  one  from  the  dark  blue  woollen  cloth  that  is  on  the 
loom,  and  a  cloak  of  the  same  material." 

"Yes,"  said  Deborah,  "and  I  want  two  pairs  of  new 
linen  stockings  knit.  For  the  rest  of  my  wardrobe  I 
think  I  can  get  along  with  what  I  have.  We  must  get 
word  in  some  way  to  cousin  Jane  and  ask  her  to  tell  the 
rest.  I  have  it:  you  can  write  a  note  to  Jane,  and  with 
the  address  write,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Atwood,  and 
tomorrow  Johnnie  can  take  it  to  town  and  leave  it  at  the 
clerk's  office.  He  will  no  doubt  be  going  home  this  week 
and  will  see  that  it  reaches  its  destination.  Of  course 
he  will  not  know  who  wrote  it." 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  our  travellers  reached 
home,  and  the  busy  duties  that  awaited  them  were  at 
once  so  diligently  attended  to  that  they  had  no  further 
opportunities  to  continue  their  conversation  that  even- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  Refugee  and  the  Visit 

"/  love  thee,  I  love  but  tkee. 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 
And  the  stars  are  old 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfoldf" 
— Bayard  Taylor, 

It  was  early  morning  twilight  when  a  kind  and  musical 
voice  called  up  the  stairway :  "Johnnie,  Johnnie, 
Johnnefi." 

"What  you  want,  Debby?" 

"  I  want  you  to  get  up  rig^t  away.  I  want  you  to  go 
on  an  errand." 

That  was  what  suited  Johnnie  exactly,  and  sooner 
than  his  Bister  expected,  he  stood  before  her  sayii^, 
"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  want  you  to  take  old  Dolly  and  go  over  to  Pleasant- 
ville  to  see  if  Sarah  Hasket  can  come  and  work  for  us  for 
a  few  days.  Telt  her  we  want  to  have  some  dresses  made. 
Ask  her  to  bring  her  goose  along;  as  it  is  better  than  our 
flatirons;  and  we  want  them  pressed  real  tailor  fashion. 
Put  on  the  pillion  and  if  she  can  come  today,  bring  her 
along." 

The  dressmaker  was  on  the  pillion  and  the  driver 
volunteered  to  put  the  saddlebags  over  Dolly's  shoulders 
in  front  of  the  saddle.  All  went  well  for  a  time,  until  the 
faithful  animal,  in  lifting  her  fore  feet  to  jump  over  a 
ditch,  gave  the  saddlebags  a  jolt,  when  the  heavy  side, 
holding  the  goose,  slipped  down  and  fell  into  the  mud. 
Fortunately,  the  needles  and  thread  and  patterns  in  the 
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other  side  were  uninjured.  The  ingenious  young  man 
found  a  clean  round  piece  of  white  quartz  by  the  road- 
side, which  he  thought  would  balance  the  goose,  and 
carefully  taking  the  things  out  of  the  light  end,  de- 
posited the  rock  in  the  receptacle  and  then  returned  the 
patterns,  etc.,  to  their  place.  Miss  Hasket  had  been  a 
school  teacher  and  began  to  ask  her  young  companion 
questions: 

"Johnnie,  what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  get  to  be 


a  man:" 


"Doctor,  I  guess." 

"What  made  you  think  of  being  a  doctor?" 
"Well,  my  uncle  Daniel  was  a  doctor.  He  went  to 
college  and  to  the  doctor's  school.  He  lived  over  west 
on  Plum  Brook,  and  one  day  a  man  was  very  sick  out  at 
Bear's  Den  and  they  persuaded  uncle  to  go  and  see  him. 
Uncle  Daniel  knew  it  was  a  dangerous  road,  but  as  the 
sick  man  was  his  friend  he  was  determined  to  go.  The 
man  that  came  after  him  was  with  him  going  out,  but 
when  he  was  coming  back  he  was  alone;  and  just  as  he 
got  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  away  from  all  the  houses,  a 
party  of  Indians  took  him,  and  his  folks  never  heard  of  a 
track  or  trace  of  him  since  that  day." 

"How  did  you  know  the  Indians  took  him?" 
"Why,  as  soon  as  the  neighbors  found  out  that  he  was 
missing  they  suspected  the  Indians;  and  Zeke  Wood, 
he  had  a  very  smart  young  horse  and  he  run  him  all  the 
way  to  the  chief,  Wittonko's  father,  and  asked  him  to 
send  three  of  his  best  scouts  and  find  out  about  it.  The 
chief  was  young  then  and  smart,  and  he  went  himself 
and  took  seven  of  his  best  men.  They  struck  the  trail 
right  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  there,  they  found  where  the  savages  had  camped 
that  night,  and  there  was  what  was  left  of  uncle's  horse. 
They  had  eaten  some  of  it  and  carried  some  along  with 
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them  and  left  the  rest.  There  was  a  bottle  of  rum  in  the 
saddlebags  and  they  drank  that  and  broke  the  bottle  on 
a  rock;  then  they  drank  a  tincture  of  ipecac  or  something 
like  it,  and  before  morning  some  of  them  got  very  sick. 
So  in  the  morning  they  smashed  all  the  bottles  of  medi- 
cine on  the  rocks  and  threw  the  saddlebags  into  a  [K>nd. 
They  saw  where  Uncle  Daniel  had  lain  during  the  night 
on  the  ground,  with  two  hostiles  lying  on  each  side  of 
him  with  tomahawks  in  their  hands  ready  to  strike  him 
down,  if  he  got  loose  and  tried  to  escape.  They  followed 
the  trail  nearly  a  hundred  miles  up  into  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  there  they  encountered  about  fifty  warriors, 
and,  having  lost  two  men,  were  compelled  to  run  for 
their  lives.  The  scouts  found  out  so  much,  and  the  chief 
sent  a  man  up  there  every  summer  for  several  years,  but 
they  could  not  find  anything  about  Uncle  Daniel.  The 
chief  said  that  probably  the  savages  who  got  sick  from 
drinking  the  tincture,  thought  the  white  doctor  was  bad 
medicine,  and  took  his  life  and  carried  off  his  scalp  as  a 
trophy." 

"Really,  Johnnie,  it  is  strange  I  never  heard  of  that. 
It  must  have  happened  when  we  were  living  in  Dorches- 
ter before  we  moved  here.  There  were  so  many  such 
attacks  all  over  New  England,  that  I  suppose  we  never 
heard  of  the  half  of  them ;  and  then  we  were  so  distracted. 
My  mother  was  accused  of  being  a  witch,  and  was  hung, 
and,  although  I  was  only  a  half  grown  girl,  they  began  to 
hint  about  me ;  and  so  father  got  us  children  together,  and 
one  night  he  got  as  many  of  our  belongings  as  we  and  the 
horse  could  carry,  and,  going  to  Boston,  we  got  on  a  ship 
bound  for  Clayberg,  and  sailing  away  at  daybreak  we 
came  here.  The  people  here  were  very  kind  to  us.  They 
gave  my  father  some  land  and  helped  him  build  a  com- 
fortable house.  Your  grandfather  and  Mr.  Solomon 
Anoson  were  especially  very  friendly.    They  said  their 
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ancestors  had  suffered  persecution,  so  they  could  sym- 
pathize with  us.  I  suppose  you  think  it  strange  I  have 
not  married." 

Yes,"  said  Johnnie,  "Why  was  it?" 
Well,  there  was  a  young  man  who  was  seven  years 
older  than  I  to  whom  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  on  my 
fifteenth  birthday.  He  was  good  and  true  and  I  loved 
him.  He  was  accused  of  witchcraft  and  to  save  his  life 
he  left  Dorchester  and  went  to  live  with  some  friendly 
Indians.  But  in  some  way,  his  enemies,  without  cause, 
found  out  where  he  was  and  sent  a  man  to  tell  the  poor 
ignorant  savages  where  he  was  living,  that  he  was  a 
witch.  They  held  a  powwow,  and  their  medicine  men, 
having  condemned  him,  they  tortured  and  burned  him  at 
the  stake.  I  have  never  loved  any  other  man  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  will." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  their  destination  and  when  the 
driver  had  turned  his  horse  into  the  pasture,  Debby  told 
him  to  hitch  up  Falcon  with  a  light  saddle  and  get  ready 
for  another  ride.     "  You  must  expect  me  to  fly  this  time." 

*' Yes,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Clay  berg  quickly;  and  you 
can  come  back  at  your  leisure.  Here  on  the  table  is  a 
good  mince  pie.  You  can  eat  all  you  want  of  it;  that  will 
last  you  until  you  get  back." 

"All  right,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  obey  orders;  but  you 
must  think  I'm  a  regular  trooper." 

"I  hope  you  will  be  some  day,  a  brave  one." 

When  the  horseman  was  mounted,  holding  the  letter 
in  her  hand,  Deborah,  standing  on  the  horse  block,  gave 
him  specific  instructions  even  to  telling  him  in  detail  what 
to  say  and  how  to  conduct  himself  if  he  should  meet  Mr. 
Atwood,  and  charged  him  to  do  exactly  as  she  said. 

"Yes,  Debby,  I  will;  you  are  so  good,  I'd  ride  to  Beau- 
mont if  you  said  so,  and  when  I  got  there,  would  follow 
your  directions  precisely." 
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Handing  him  the  letter,  she  told  him  to  put  it  carefully 
in  his  inside  coat  pocket,  which,  being  done,  and  the  coat 
securely  buttoned,  the  courier  giving  his  steed  a  soft 
touch  in  the  side  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  a  spur  accom- 
panied this  expedition,  said  decidedly,  "Come  Falcon, 
fly."    And  Falcon  flew. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  precious  letter  was  on  the 
clerk's  desk,  but,  although  the  carrier  had  carefully  com- 
mitted to  memory  what  to  do  and  say  if  he  met  the  clerk, 
he  was  spared  that  embarrassment. 

The  days  glided  away  and  at  the  appointed  time 
Deborah  was  on  the  vessel  and  Johnnie  deposited  on  the 
deck  a  small  trunk,  containing  her  visiting  outfit.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  there  to  say  good-bye,  and,  in 
parting,  Phebe  said  to  her  daughter,  ''  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  you  to  keep  right,  for  you  are  established;  and  yet 
you  will  always  be  remembered  in  my  prayers." 

The  voyage  was  uneventful.  With  a  fair  wind  and  a 
quick  trip  Deborah  found  herself  at  the  landing  with 
none  of  the  friends  to  greet  her.  But  she  soon  found  the 
way  and  walked  the  few  miles  to  Jane's  home,  where 
she  surprised  them  by  coming,  as  they  said,  a  day  ahead 
of  time.  But  she  was  heartily  welcomed  and  made  to 
feel  at  home. 

There  was  the  usual  exchange  of  news  and  inquiry 
concerning  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  families,  and 
relatives.  Before  retiring  Deborah  had  arranged  a  ride 
in  the  morning  through  the  country  with  Orpha,  the 
elder  daughter  of  her  host. 

When  she  was  in  the  quietness  of  her  room,  she  began 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  what  she  had  undertaken. 
She  had  never  spoken  to  the  object  of  her  quest.  He 
was  a  servant  of  the  public;  and  he  might  have  political 
ambitions.  It  might  be  his  custom  to  look  pleasantly  to 
all  he  met:  men,  women  and  children.    Meeting  the  eyes 
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of  those  he  greeted  or  saw  as  strangers  might  be  a  com- 
mon incident  and  he  may  not  have  had  any  more  thoughts 
of  her  than  of  a  multitude  of  others.  If  he  suspected  she 
was  following  him  and  throwing  herself  across  his  way,  he 
might  be  repelled  and  annoyed,  and  have  a  poor  opinion 
of  her  good  sense  and  modesty.  Her  musings  made  such 
an  impression  upon  her  mind,  that  she  almost  resolved 
she  would  avoid  meeting  him  and  in  a  few  days  return 
home;  but  after  a  good  night's  rest  and  sleep,  she  was 
more  optimistic  and  concluded  to  carry  out  the  program 
arranged  the  previous  evening. 

After  breakfast  the  two  young  ladies  started  on  their 
expedition:  Deborah  hoped  to  pass  the  home  of  Joseph 
and  possibly  see  him,  and  if  he  spoke  with  Qrpha  there 
might  be  an  introduction,  which  would  be  the  height  of 
her  ambition.  Inquiring  about  the  dwellings  they  passed, 
apparently  out  of  mere  curiosity,  when  she  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Atwood  lived  in  the  house  they  were 
passing  and  that  his  son  was  clerk  of  the  general  court,  if 
her  usually  peaceful  countenance  had  been  noticed  by 
her  companion,  as  she  was  blushing  and  flushed  to  the 
temples  and  then  evidently  making  a  determined  effort 
to  suppress  her  emotions,  Orpha  would  have  discovered 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  a  brain  storm  going  on  near 
by.  But  in  a  nonchalant  way  Deborah  learned  by  in- 
quiry that  Joseph  was  a  leading  official  member  of  the 
church,  although  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  the  best  reputation  and 
unblemished  character. 

After  the  inquiries  becoming  so  specific  that  they 
aroused  suspicion,  the  cousin  said,  ''Are  you  especially 
interested  in  him?" 

"Well,"  said  Deborah,  "I  was  thinking  that  such  a 
model  young  man  would  be  a  desirable  acquaintance  if  he 
was  polite  and  agreeable  and  good  looking." 
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Being  assured  that  he  was  all  that  and  more,  that  he 
was  "perfectly  lovely,"  Deborah  laughingly  remarked, 
"I  suppose  you  will  introduce  me  if  we  should  meet." 

"With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,"  was  the  reply. 

Just  then  they  heard  the  tramp  of  galloping  horses 
behind  a  bend  in  the  road,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  fairly 
got  among  the  trees  by  the  wayside,  a  troop  of  about 
twenty-five  horesmen  uniformed,  armed  and  equipped, 
rushed  by.  Deborah's  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  officer  in 
command  at  the  head  of  the  column;  and  by  some  strange 
telepathy,  he  turned  when  he  was  directly  opposite, 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  evidently  recognizing  her 
and,  at  the  last,  when  he  could  look  no  longer  bowing 
his  recognition.  These  soldiers  evidently  were  going  on  a 
hasty  march  for  some  important  purpose,  as  they  were 
prepared  for  war. 

Before  evening  Deborah  learned  that  the  local  com- 
pany of  dragoons  had  gone  to  join  the  other  troops  of 
the  colony  on  an  expedition  to  the  north,  and  that  the 
captain  being  in  advanced  years  and  somewhat  disabled 
by  an  old  wound  he  had  received  in  fighting  hostile 
Indians,  his  lieutenant,  Joseph  Atwood,  had  command 
of  the  Beaumont  company.  In  a  few  days,  news  came 
that  war  had  been  declared. 

In  the  meantime  Deborah  had  attended  church  and 
had  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Atwood,  and  later  at  a  quilt- 
ing party  had  the  pleasure  of  her  further  acquaintance. 
Mrs.  Atwood  casually  •mentioned  her  son  sa3ang  that  he 
had  spoken  to  her  of  seeing  Captain  Moses  and  his  family 
at  the  court  and  elsewhere.  Having  learned  that  the 
Beaumont  troops  would  not  be  home  for  at  least  several 
weeks  and  perhaps  months,  Deborah,  having  made 
short  visits  with  her  relatives,  prepared  to  return  home. 

One  event  gave  her  the  greatest  pleasure.  Mrs.  At- 
wood, who  called  to  see  her,  being  an  educated,  intelli- 
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gent  woman,  found  her  young  friend  very  agreeable  com- 
pany and  invited  Deborah  and  her  cousin  to  make  her  a 
visit  for  an  afternoon.  When  the  caller  was  gone  Jane 
noticed  that  her  cousin  was  in  the  third  heaven  of  happi- 
ness. The  expression  of  her  countenance,  the  lightness  of 
her  step  which  made  her  appear  almost  ethereal,  as  she 
glided  about  the  house  and  yard,  led  her  to  quiz  the  visitor. 

"You  were  very  much  pleased  to  have  our  neighbor 
call.*' 

"Certainly:  she's  beautiful.  I  fairly  fell  in  love  with 
her." 

Up  spoke  Orpha:  "Probably  she  would  like  to  set  her 
cap  for  the  young  man.  There's  many  a  girl  around  here 
would  like  to  do  that ;  but  they  say  he's  engaged  to  the 
governor's  daughter." 

"Well,"  said  Deborah,  laughing,  "I  surely  think  if  I 
thought  so  much  of  him  as  I  do  of  his  mother,  I  would 
fall  in  love  with  him  and  be  glad  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  clerk,  for  I  might  be  bold  enough  to  become  a  rival 
to  the  governor's  daughter." 

"Now  Deborah,  you  are  ambitious,  ain't  you?"  said 
Jane,  while  Orpha  thought  she  was  just  a  little  presump- 
tuous to  try  to  get  their  best  young  man. 

Deborah  remarked  very  solemnly  and  philosophically: 
"  I  suppose  he  has  a  number  of  acquaintances  and  friends 
among  the  young  ladies  and  I  should  be  happy  to  be  one 
of  the  number;  but  when  he  marries,  I  suppose  he  will' 
make  his  choice.  If  he  should  choose  me,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  might  do  worse." 

"Certainly,  you  might,"  Jane  replied. 

And  Orpha  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  If  he  should  ask  me  per- 
haps I  wouldn  't  say  no,  if  I  knew  my  Bennie  would  never 
come  back."  Then  with  tearful  eyes  and  trembling 
voice,  she  continued:  "But  it  would  be  sacrilege  for  me 
to  accept  any  one  else  when  my  own  true  love  may  still 
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be  living.  He  has  been  long  away,  but  I  can't  give  him 
up  yet.  Say  Deborah,  could  you  and  I  be  friends  if  we 
were  rivals?" 

"Yes,  my  cousin  dear,  I  would  still  be  your  true  and 
loving  friend  even  if  you  were  the  chosen  one  and  I  knew 
it  would  be  I,  if  it  were  not  for  you.  I  should  love  you 
the  more  then,  because  I  admire  him  so  much;  for  you 
would  be  his  better  half," 

"Deborah,  my  dear,  you  are  a  philosopher;  and  your 
unselfishness  has  in  it  the  Spirit  of  the  Master." 

"  Don't  give  me  too  much  credit  Orpha,  for  if  it  were 
given  me  to  make  the  choice,  I  fear  you  would  be  left 
out." 

"We  will  not  quarrel,  Deborah.  If  you  are  destined  to 
be  the  wife  of  Joseph  Atwood,  even  if  I  should  wish  that 
I  might  fill  that  honorable  position,  it  would  be  of  no 
avail.    '  What  is  to  be  will  be.'  " 

"Yes,* my  lovely  cousin,  you  speak  truly.  I  see  that 
the  spirit  which  governs  your  thought  is  heavenly.  What 
a  great  blessing  is  our  faith  that  enables  us  to  endure 
every  disappointment  and  adversity  with  fortitude  and 
p)eace  of  mind,  and  to  banish  all  ill-will  and  rancor  from 
our  hearts,  whatsoever  may  be  the  provocation.  I  can 
truly  appropriate  your  words  to  myself.  But  we  must 
permit  the  young  man  whom  we  are  discussing  in  his 
absence  to  follow  his  free  choice  in  selecting  the  favored 
one  to  whom  he  offers  his  heart  and  hand." 

"But  he  is  gone  to  the  war,"  said  Orpha,  "and  no  one 
may  ever  gain  the  matrimonial  heaven,  so  many  would 
be  glad  to  find.  My  love  sailed  away  five  years  ago  and 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  that  sad  day.  My  friends 
all  tell  me  he  must  be  dead,  and  that  I  ought  to  cease 
mourning  his  loss." 

"But,  Orpha,  are  there  no  others  who  would  be  de- 
sirable acquaintances?     I   saw  several   fine  appearing 
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young  men  at  church.  Who  was  that  young  man  you 
were  talking  with  Sunday  noon?  He  is  good  looking  and 
he  seemed  to  like  to  be  in  your  company.  Why  do  you 
blush?  Are  you  a  coquette  admiring  one  and  wishing 
for  another  while  you  lament  the  loss  of  a  third?" 

"Oh,  that  young  man  is  a  friend  of  mine,  but  he  hasn't 
yet  proposed :  nor  do  I  think  he  will  as  long  as  he  knows 
I  haven't  given  up  the  hope  of  Bennie's  return." 

In  a  few  days  the  young  ladies  visited  Mrs.  Atwood, 
according  to  her  invitation.  As  it  was  a  pleasant,  warm 
summer  afternoon,  Deborah  wore  her  new  white  linen 
dress,  carefully  keeping  it  from  getting  soiled.  When 
they  were  at  their  destination,  she  dusted  her  shoes  with 
a  small  piece  of  cloth  which  she  carried  in  her  reticule, 
and  surprised  her  hostess  by  the  neatness  and  perfection 
of  her  appearance.  Under  her  mother's  hygienic  instruc- 
tion, she  had  permitted  her  form  to  grow  in  its  natural 
symmetry.  She  had  now  become  womanly  in  her  pro- 
portions: plump  yet  lithe,  muscular  but  not  gross,  wiry, 
but  not  laiik  and  lean.  In  childhood  she  had  always  had 
clothing  which  in  no  part  of  the  body  constricted  it,  or 
impeded  the  freest  circulation  or  interfered  with  the 
fullest  deep  breathing.  When  she  came  to  young  woman- 
hood, having  ideas  of  her  own  about  dress,  she  had  learned 
to  love  the  bodily  freedom  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  disdained  any  artificial  machinery  to  "hold 
her  up"  or  restrict  her  breathing  or  compress  her  beauti- 
ful form  to  an  unnatural  and  unhygienic  shape. 

One  time  when  she  was  about  twelve  years  of  age^  her 
father  bought  her  a  pair  of  shoes  which  he  thought  would 
be  pretty,  but  they  were  too  small  and  pinched  her 
comely  feet,  until  she  was  in  great  discomfort.  After 
wearing  them  half  a  day,  she  handed  them  to  her  mother 
saying,  "  I  can't  wear  these  any  longer:  they  just  put  me 
in  agony." 
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"But,  my  dear  child,  your  father  gave  them  to  you  and 
he  thinks  they  are  pretty.    You  had  better  wear  them." 
No,  mother,  I  can't  and  I  won't." 
Why  Deborah,  you  must  not  talk  so." 
I  know  it  mother,  but  I  mean  what  I  say." 

Her  mother  used  to  say  in  after  years,  that  that  was 
the  only  time  she  actually  rebelled  against  her  parents' 
wishes.  But  Phebe  sympathized  with  her  and  knew  she 
was  right:  so  the  shoes  were  given  to  a  smaller  child. 
Now  she  was  dressed  according  to  her  own  ideals.  Her 
circulation,  her  breathing,  her  muscles  in  every  part  were 
free  as  the  air  of  heaven;  and  yet  her  clothing  was  neat 
and  trim  and  becoming.  Her  graceful,  well-formed  feet, 
not  larger,  but  smaller  than  the  average,  because  they 
had  not  been  abused,  were  now  covered  with  shoes  which 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  diminutive,  but  which  really 
were  perfectly  comfortable  and  gave  her  perfect  freedom 
in  the  use  of  her  feet  and  ankles. 

This  freedom  of  the  body  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  con- 
sequent natural,  healthful  breathing  and  circulation  gave 
Deborah  perfectly  oxygenated  blood  with  a  normal  con- 
dition of  the  bodily  organs.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  bloom  of  perfect  health  was  on  her  cheeks,  and  Mrs. 
Atwood  saw  in  her  every  step,  movement  and  word,  and 
in  her  symmetrical,  well-knit  figure,  an  ideal  feminine 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo  at  its  very  best,  full  of  bodily 
and  spiritual  optimism  and  life.  In  fact,  the  wise  matron 
was  captivated  so  completely,  that,  in  behalf  of  her 
noble  son,  she  mentally  wished  he  could  see  the  young 
Puritan  maiden  in  all  her  beauty,  as  she  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  his  mother  that  afternoon:  untarnished,  natural, 
normal,  strong  in  body  and  mind,  unassuming,  prepos- 
sessing, pure,  surrounded  by  a  halo  which  seemed  heav- 
enly, bespeaking  that  true  beauty  of  soul  which  time 
can  never  blight. 
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We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  barring  the  experiences 
incident  to  the  raising  of  a  large  family  of  childrei;,  this 
ideal  young  woman  lived  in  perfect  health  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  If  we  were  to  seek  for  the  secret  of 
Deborah's  peace  of  mind  and  soul,  her  happiness  of  dis- 
position and  her  beauty  which  was  more  than  skin  deep, 
we  should  doubtless  find  it  in  her  Puritan  faith  and  her 
conscious  belief  in  those  unseen  but  eternal  things  which 
were  to  her  a  divine  reality.  Must  we  not  acknowledge 
that  such  a  faith  was  worth  while,  when  we  consider 
how  much  has  come  out  of  that  old  colonial  New  Eng- 
land that  has  so  greatly  blessed  the  nation,  and  has 
been  so  great  a  benefaction  to  the  world?  Even  if  their 
creed  had  some  tint  of  fatalism  in  it,  did  it  not  give 
them  a  heroism,  a  fearless  daring  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  hostile  savages  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  had? 

When  the  little  band  of  soldiers  attacked  that  strong- 
hold in  the  Narragansett  swamp,  did  not  the  idea  that 
their  destiny  was  fixed  give  them  a  nerve  and  dauntless 
courage  which,  without  their  faith  and  belief,  would  have 
been  to  some  degree  lacking?  Even  the  officers  crossed 
that  log  in  a  storm  of  deadly  missiles  from  the  block- 
house facing  them.  Many  of  them  fell ;  but  on  that  cold 
winter  day  no  Puritan  thought  for  a  moment  of  faltering: 
they  were  invincible.  It  was  their  faith  that  carried 
them  through  to  victory,  though  many  fell  in  the  con- 
flict. Such  deeds  of  valor  as  were  performed  by  Captain 
Church  in  the  closing  scenes  of  King  Philip's  war  could 
hardly  have  occurred  if  the  chief  actor  had  not  believed 
that  the  days  of  his  earthly  habitation  were  determined : 
that  he  could  not  fall  before  his  time  should  come.  Their 
courage  was  not  mere  thoughtlessness  or  recklessness, 
for  while  they  trusted  in  God,  they  kept  their  "powder 
dry." 
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And  was  it  not  this  element  in  their  faith,  that  helped 
to  sustain  the  Puritan  women  and  make  them  so  heroic 
in  times  of  massacre,  bereavement,  captivity,  hardships 
and  sufferings,  which,  though  we  may  speak  of  them,  we 
cannot  realize?  We  may  philosophize  about  the  differ- 
ence between  certainty  and  necessity,  but  their  neces- 
sitarian views  seem  to  have  served  them  a  good  purpose 
in  their  day:  nor  did  those  opinions  seem  to  have  af- 
fected their  religious  life  unfavorably 

This  visit  with  Mrs.  Atwood  was  ever  memorable  all 
through  Deborah's  life.  She  often  thought  of  it,  es- 
pecially when  her  husband  was  away  from  home,  and  at 
times  she  spoke  to  him  about  it.  During  the  long  years 
of  her  widowhood  she  loved  to  call  it  to  mind  and  live 
over  the  events  and  joys  of  that  day.  She  was  at  her 
best,  while  in  her  toilet  her  cousin  was  not  much  inferior. 
Although  Mrs.  Atwood  was  so  absorbed  in  Deborah, 
Orpha  did  not  find  herself  slighted;  and  yet  there  was  a 
deference;  a  partiality  for  Deborah,  which  was  scarcely 
concealed,  so  that  so  far  as  the  mother  was  concerned, 
Orpha  got  the  impression  that  her  cousin  was  ahead  in 
the  race. 

That  afternoon  passed  quickly  away;  probably  the 
more  so  as  the  young  ladies  were  busy  with  their  knit- 
ting, and  their  entertainer  was  engaged  with  her  needle- 
work; yet  an  interesting  conversation  was  kept  up,  very 
largely  between  Deborah  and  the  hostess,  and  on  the  way 
home  the  young  women  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  de- 
lightful visit  they  had  ever  experienced. 

In  a  few  days  when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  send 
a  letter  to  Joseph  by  some  Indian  scouts  who  were  going 
to  join  the  army  in  the  field,  his  mother  wrote  several 
p£^;es  in  which  she  rehearsed  the  desirable  qualities  a 
young  man  should  seek  in  a  wife,  and  she  told  him  that 
these  characteristics  and  endowments  were  all  united  in 
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one  young  maiden  whom  he  had  seen:  even  mentioning 
her  name  and  wishing  he  might  meet  her  and  become 
acquainted.  The  day  thiswaswritten,  Deborah  said  good- 
bye to  her  relatives  whom  she  had  found  more  s^eeable 
and  congenial  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  arrived  home 
in  due  time  without  having  experienced  any  unusual  in- 
cidents on  her  journey. 

"My  mother,  dear,  father  cannot  go  to  the  war." 

"But  Deborah,  he  is  gone  and  is  in  command  of  his 
company." 

"At  any  rate,  we  surely  cannot  spare  Johnnie." 

"My  dear  daughter,  Johnnie  is  with  his  father  and  the 
last  I  heard  from  them  they  were  expecting  to  engage  in 
battle  within  a  few  days." 

"  Oh,  this  is  terrible !  What  would  we  do  if  they  should 
not  come  back?    What  could  we  do  without  them?" 

"We  must  not  forget,  Deborah,  that  there  are  other 
mothers  and  daughters  who  cannot  spare  their  loved 
ones,  but  some  must  go  and  some  will  not  return.  We 
must  not  be  selfish.    My  child,  where  is  your  faith?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  know;  but  when  war  comes  tearing  my 
heart  like  this,  it  is  difficult.  I  am  so  new  in  the  pilgrim- 
age; but  I  will  try  to  trust  and  be  resigned." 

"And  pray,"  said  Phebe,  "that  the  God  of  battles  will 
bring  them  back  to  us." 


CHAPTER  VI 

Love  Finds  Its  Hospital 

'' This  bud  of  love, 
By  Summer* s  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower 

When  next  we  meet.'' 

— ^Shakespeare. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  general  court  had 
decided  the  question  about  the  baptism  of  the  children  of 
Captain  Moses,  the  young  clerk,  Joseph  Atwood,  went 
early  to  his  room.  He  took  a  book  in  his  hand  to  read, 
but  his  thoughts  wandered.  He  closed  the  book,  put  a 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and,  leaning  upon  the  table,  thus 
soliloquized.  ''What  is  this  I  see?  Eyes:  yes,  but  they 
are  bright,  beautiful;  and  the  beauty  in  them  is  not  all 
upon  the  surface.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Joseph 
Atwood?  Didn't  you  ever  see  any  eycis  before?  Yes, 
but  these  eyes.  Don't  be  foolish:  shake  them  off  and 
forget  them.  Well  I  may  shake  them;  I  may  command 
them  to  be  gone,  but  will  they  go?  No,  they  stay.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  willing  captive :  I  might  be  sorry  to  have  them 
vanish.  Then  stay,  blest  eyes,  forever.  You  are  an 
incentive  to  my  noblest  ambitions.  You  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  my  best  resolution.  With  you  I  can  conquer  in 
all  conflicts,  whether  with  seen  or  unseen  enemies.  Now, 
Joe  Atwood,  you  quit  it.  In  your  musings  you  are  tak- 
ing liberties  with  the  eyes  of  a  young  woman  you  are  not 
acquainted  with.  You  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
some  other  favored  one  has  not  a  prior  claim  to  those 
eyes.    Well:  but  there  are  the  eyes,  and  I  would  like  to 
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get  acquainted  with  them."  So  when  he  heard  of  the 
baptism,  he  resolved  to  be  there:  and  he  was  happy  to 
look  into  those  eyes  again. 

When  he  was  home  for  a  few  days  not  long  afterwards, 
he  took  occasion  to  talk  with  his  mother  about  the  scenes 
at  the  court  and  his  visit  to  the  Riverton  church,  and  he 
spoke  of  Miss  Moses,  saying  that  she  was  a  fine  appearing 
young  lady. 

"Did  you  have  a  favorable  impression  of  her?"  his 
mother  asked. 

"Yes,  mother,  decidedly  favorable." 

Then  Mrs.  Atwood  told  him  of  some  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  very  much  interested. 

"My  grandfather  was  a  merchant  and  manufacturer 
of  men's  hats  in  Paris.  Being  of  Hebrew  ancestry,  he 
was  somewhat  independent  in  his  religious  opinions  and, 
during  the  religious  troubles,  he  was  marked  for  mas- 
sacre. Warned  by  a  man  whom  he  had  befriended,  one 
dark  night  he  assembled  his  family  and  as  much  of  his 
possessions  as  he  could  carry  in  his  carriage  and  another 
vehicle  which  he  was  able  to  obtain,  and  fled  to  the  sea- 
coast  where  he  fortunately  secured  passage  to  London. 
There  he  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Moses  who  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  John  Moses  of  Pineville.  This 
man's  father  had  been  a  Hebrew,  but  had  joined  the 
Church  of  England  and  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  great  city. 

"The  two  men  becoming  acquainted,  Mr.  Moses 
rented  a  store  to  my  grandfather,  with  living  rooms  for 
his  family  in  the  upper  stories,  and  helped  him  get  goods, 
guaranteeing  the  payment  for  them  to  the  wholesale 
merchants,  so  that  grandfather  was  soon  on  his  feet 
financially.  He  joined  the  same  church  Mr.  Moses  be- 
longed to,  and  they  became  fast  friends.  When  the  Puri- 
tan excitement  came  up,  they  both  became  Puritans,  but 
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they  were  never  separatists.  Both  families  came  to  this 
New  World  about  the  same  time  and  there  is  still  a  strong 
bond  of  friendship  between  them.  But  it  seems  that 
Captain  Moses  does  not  know  that  I  belong  to  the  Le- 
Mont  family,  or  he  would  have  introduced  himself  to 
you  before  now.  The  ancestor  of  the  Anoson  family 
also  fled  from  France  about  the  same  time  and  was  be- 
friended in  the  same  way  by  my  grandfather.  Some  of 
the  family  are  now  living  in  Riverton  and  vicinity,  and 
they,  too,  are  Puritans  but  not  separatists.  It  seems 
that  those  two  families  and  a  few  others,  though  they 
may  join  the  societies  in  half  covenant  relation  and  some 
even  in  full  covenant,  yet  they  consider  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  This  explanation  I  make 
that  you  may  understand  it,  and  that  this  tradition  may 
go  down  through  the  generations  of  our  descendants; 
and  I  have  another  reason.  It  is  to  say  that  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family  of  Captain  Moses  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  me,  and  your  attentions  to  his  daughter 
would  be  pleasing." 

"Now,  mother,"  said  Joseph,  "I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  more.  Twice  I  have  looked  into  her  eyes 
and  they  have  been  with  me  ever  since.  I  think  I  am  in 
love  with  her,  but  she  may  never  think  of  me.  I  would 
like  to  see  her  and  get  acquainted." 

"Well,  my  son,  'Matches  are  made  in  heaven*  and  if 
she  should  encourage  you,  she  may  be  your  destiny. 
Go  forward  with  your  work:  be  a  man  among  men  and 
await  your  opportunity." 

This  conversation  between  mother  and  son  was  the 
reason  why  Joseph  ventured  to  recognize  Deborah  on 
the  street  when  twice  more  they  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  and  again  when  on  the  march  to  the  front  with  his 
troopers.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  gov- 
ernor's family  because  the  son,  who  was  his  classmate 
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at  college,  had  secured  his  position  for  him,  and  so  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  daughters  and  accepted  the 
invitation  to  call  there  and  to  be  their  escort  in  riding. 
But  although  the  eldest  of  the  young  ladies  naturally, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  the  precedence  in  enter- 
taining him,  he  had  in  no  way  compromised  himself  with 
either  of  them.  Their  relations  were  simply  a  matter  of 
neighborly  friendship  and  politeness,  so  that  the  rumor 
that  he  was  engaged  to  one  of  them  had  been  manu- 
factured by  some  one  "out  of  whole  cloth,"  although 
some  of  the  gossips  had  even  got  the  time  set  for  their 
marriage. 

But  now  he  was  in  the  field  and  battle  was  imminent. 
The  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  had  been 
made  and  they  were  encamped  in  the  wilderness. 
Joseph,  having  proved  himself  a  competent  commander, 
the  men  learned  to  love  their  leader  because,  as  they  said 
to  one  another,  "He  is  so  considerate  of  our  well-being, 
and  so  kind  to  the  sick." 

Around  the  campfire,  when  Joseph  was  absent  at  head- 
quarters to  get  instructions,  a  stout  yeoman  said:  "They 
ain't  nothin*  stuck  up  'beout  Joe  Atwood,  'n'  he  knows 
his  business.  When  it  comes  to  battle  yew  take  my 
word  for  it,  he  won't  tell  yew  to  go  in:  he'll  go  ahead 
'n'  say  'come  on  boys,'  'n*  they  won't  be  no  soldier 
in  the  army  braver  'n'  he;  'n'  any  man  of  our  troop 
wot  don't  pitch  in  'n'  do  his  best,  '11  be  a  regular  mean 
Skeezicksi" 

This  speech  was  followed  by  loud  shouts  of  approval 
which  made  the  welkin  ring.  Joseph  on  his  return  heard 
the  loud  voices,  and  arriving  at  the  company  camp, 
asked  the  second  lieutenant  what  the  occasion  of  the 
excitement  was.  The  men  being  there  together,  the 
lieutenant  replied  in  a  loud  voice  that  was  heard  by  all, 
"  It  was  in  honor  of  Captain  Atwood." 
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The  commander  bowed  and  said,  "You  do  me  too  much 
honor."  But  after  that  evening  it  was  understood  by 
common  consent  that  he  was  to  be  the  captain  when  a 
vacancy  occurred. 

Joseph  had  been  back  with  his  command  but  a  short 
time,  when  a  courier  came  from  the  general  with  orders 
that  the  men  retire  early  and  be  ready  to  march  at  day- 
break, as  a  scout  had  just  reported  the  enemy  in  force  a 
few  miles  away  and  it  was  proposed  to  move  forward  to 
attack  them 

Joseph's  company  had  been  reinforced,  giving  him  one 
hundred  men  in  all  ready  for  battle,  and  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  make  a  detour  to  the  left,  and  when  the  battle 

« 

had  been  raging  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  New  England 
army  was  to  fall  back  as  if  retreating.  When  the  enemy 
advanced,  as  it  was  expected  they  would  do,  the  Beau- 
mont company  was  to  fall  with  full  force  upon  their 
right  flank  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  into  con- 
fusion, when  the  army  would  make  a  decided  advance 
and  compel  their  opponents  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and 
then,  as  it  was  planned,  they  were  to  follow  vigorously 
until  the  retreat  became  a  rout. 

The  plan  was  well  carried  out,  but  owing  to  obstruc- 
tions and  the  contour  of  the  land,  the  flank  attack  of  the 
dragoons  struck  somewhat  to  rear  of  the  enemy's  line 
of  battle.  This  caused  considerable  of  a  mix-up  of  the 
contending  armies,  and  the  horsemen  became  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  The  consequence  was  that 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  when 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  retreated,  its  right  flank 
being  attacked  in  the  rear,  remained  on  the  field  fighting. 
So  it  happened  that  Captain  Moses'  company  which  was 
on  the  left  of  the  colonial  line  became  mixed  in  confusion, 
with  the  mfilfe  between  the  French  and  Indians  and  the 
troopers. 


Fbontjer  Conflict 
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Those  of  the  enemy  who  could  escape  made  their  way 
to  the  rear  and  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  When  the 
fighting  ceased,  Captain  Moses  at  once  rallied  his  men 
and  requesting  the  troopers  and  Wittonko,  who  was  near 
by,  to  put  out  some  pickets  and  scouts,  sent  word  by  a 
messenger  to  his  commanding  officer  to  give  him  his 
orders,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  attended  to  detailing  a 
guard  for  the  prisoners  and  then  looked  over  the  field  to 
see  what  could  be  done  for  the  wounded. 

As  he  was  busy  on  his  errand  of  mercy,  he  heard  a 
voice  calling  him,  and,  going  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came,  he  saw  a  lifeless  horse  lying  on  the  ground  and 
just  beyond  it,  reclining  on  the  roots  of  a  large  pine  tree, 
was  an  officer  of  the  dragoons  who  seemed  to  be  danger- 
ously wounded.  As  he  came  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was 
Lieutenant  Atwood.  Through  his  left  arm  a  steel 
pointed  arrow  had  pierced,  stopping  at  the  feather  end. 
His  right  arm  was  disabled  by  a  musket  shot,  and  the 
blood  was  oozing  out  from  a  wound  in  his  breast.  A 
light  sword  cut  was  on  his  cheek  and  his  clothing  was 
badly  torn  and  soiled.  The  ground  was  marshy,  and,  as 
he  had  fallen  head  first  into  the  mire,  his  face  was  so 
covered  with  mud  that  his  features  were  hardly  recog- 
nizable. 

Captain  Moses  was  quick  to  decide  and  quick  to  act, 
as  skillful  Indian  fighters  needed  to  be.  He  at  once  went 
to  the  wounded  lieutenant  and,  seeing  that  the  arrow 
had  not  opened  an  artery,  he  immediately  broke  it  and 
removed  it  from  the  arm.  He  called  Wittonko  to  him 
and  said,  ''I  wish  eight  strong  warriors  to  take  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Atwood  and  carry  him  to  the  rear."  One  of 
the  chief's  men  who  was  near  was  at  once  commissioned 
to  get  seven  more,  and  when  they  arrived  the  captain, 
seeing  that  they  were  all  supplied  with  muskets  and  am- 
munition, gave  them  orders  to  hasten  until  they  were 
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out  of  danger,  and  then  stop  to  dress  the  wounds  the  best 
they  could,  and,  having  made  a  litter  to  carry  their  bur- 
den, to  go  to  the  big  river  by  the  shortest  route.  He 
told  them  that  if  they  could  not  get  canoes  at  first,  they 
should  make  a  raft  and  float  down  until  boats  could  be 
obtained.  They  were  to  proceed  to  Riverton  and  then 
to  his  home  on  the  mountain  in  Pineville,  where  the  in- 
valid could  be  cared  for. 

Wittonko  repeated  the  directions  in  their  native  tongue 
and  added:  "My  brave  warriors.  See  that  this  work  is 
done  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  honor  of  our 
tribe  is  at  stake.  The  white  man  trusts  us.  We  will 
show  him  that  we  are  true  and  will  not  betray  his  confi- 
dence: now  march." 

"Yes,"  they  said,  as  they  gave  their  commanders  the 
military  salute  while  a  stolid  expression  of  invincible  de- 
termination settled  over  their  countenances.  Then  two 
of  them  carefully  lifted  up  their  charge  and  marched 
away. 

The  wounded  man  was  dazed  by  the  swift  progress  of 
these  events,  but,  as  he  was  being  taken  from  the  scene, 
he  said,  "I  see,  Captain,  that  you  are  doing  the  very 
best  under  the  circumstances,  to  save  my  life;  farewell." 

"Good-bye  Lieutenant,  I  hope  to  see  you  again:  God 
bless  and  heal  you." 

Captain  Moses  was  now  getting  anxious  for  the  return 
of  his  messenger  with  orders;  but  he  did  not  come.  He 
had  been  intercepted  by  a  French  officer  who  guessed  his 
errand,  and  who  at  once  acquainted  his  general  with  the 
fact  that  a  small  force  of  the  English  were  on  the  battle- 
field. The  French  commander  who  was  a  good  tactician, 
seeing  his  opportunity,  despatched  a  large  force,  com- 
posed principally  of  Indians  to  annihilate  the  small  iso- 
lated body  of  their  enemy.  This  was  readily  done,  as 
only  a  part  of  his  forces  had  been  engaged  and  they  had 
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retreated  in  an  easterly  direction,  which  led  the  pursuing 
army  away  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  northern  In- 
dians, who  were  already  restless  in  their  wish  to  invade 
the  battlefield,  to  massacre  the  wounded  and  take  their 
scalps  and  those  of  the  dead,  received  the  order  gladly. 

In  about  half  an  hour  from  the  time  when  the  warriors 
started  on  their  journey  with  Joseph,  one  of  Wittonko's 
scouts  came  running  in  breathless  haste.  'Xaptain" 
he  said,  "Great  crowd,  warriors,  almost  here." 

Orders  to  rally  were  immediately  given,  but  the 
troopers  had  barely  assembled  and  got  into  their  saddles 
before  the  loud  war  whoop  was  heard  from  all  directions. 
Automatically  the  plan  was  formed,  almost  without 
orders,  for  the  dragoons  to  charge  through  the  horde  of 
surrounding  savages,  while  the  foot  soldiers  acted  as  a 
rear  guard  to  check  the  pursuit,  and,  following  the  trail 
of  the  colonial  army,  thus  join  together  its  two  separated 
portions.  The  hostiles  now  rushed  in  from  all  sides  and 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  giye  them  battle.  The  horse- 
men, therefore,  drew  their  sabres  and,  charging  upon  the 
foe,  shouted,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon," 
and  were  followed  by  the  Pineville  company,  led  by  Cap- 
tain Moses. 

The  enemy  were  taken  by  surprise  at  this  move  and  as 
the  Beaumont  men  moved  forward  with  sabres  slashing 
right  and  left,  the  savages  before  them  soon  became  terri- 
fied as  they  saw  their  comrades  falling  under  the  sharp 
blows  of  those  mighty  men  of  war;  and  so  the  brave 
troopers  found  an  unexpectedly  easy  escape  from  the  trap 
which  had  been  sprung  upon  them.  Of  course  some  of 
them  fell,  but  not  as  many  as  the  lieutenant  command- 
ing them  had  feared  under  the  fire  of  the  desperate  enemy. 

Captain  Moses'  company  fared  worse;  for,  while  they 

could  nearly  keep  up  with  the  dragoons,  they  were 

obliged  to  face  back  occasionally  and  fire  at  the  enemy  to 
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keep  them  from  coming  too  close  in  pursuit.  The  cap- 
tain himself  kept  to  the  rear  to  see  that  as  many  of  his 
men  as  possible  should  escape.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  saw  Johnnie  fall,  badly  wounded.  As  he  halted 
by  his  boy  a  moment  to  see  if  he  could  follow  his  company » 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  about  a  dozen  mad  In- 
dians gesticulating  and  shouting  and  flourishing  their 
tomahawks  and  knives  as  if  about  to  dispatch  both  father 
and  son.  Just  then  a  French  officer  rushed  up  shouting 
'*QuiUez  vauSf'*  and  Captain  Moses  saw  the  quick  flash 
of  a  sword  strike  the  tomahawk  out  of  the  hand  of  a  big, 
ugly  looking  savage  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  striking 
the  prisoner.  The  Frenchman  explained  to  his  wild  men 
that  this  was  an  officer  and  that  he  would  be  worth  many 
times  more  to  them  as  a  prisoner  than  the  value  of  his 
uniform  and  scalp. 

Accordingly  his  captors  took  him  and  putting  him  and 
Johnnie  in  charge  of  one  of  their  number  went  on  with 
the  massacre.  The  guard  disarmed  the  captain,  and, 
putting  on  his  belt,  made  motions  with  the  sword  to  warn 
the  prisoner  that  he  would  be  run  through  if  he  attempted 
to  escape.  In  a  few  minutes,  another  Indian  guard  com- 
ing upon  the  scene,  the  prisoners  were  hustled  along  to 
get  them  away  from  the  possibility  of  rescue.  Johnnie 
who  had  a  bad  wound  in  the  thigh,  had  rallied  somewhat, 
and  tried  to  keep  with  his  father,  but  being  weak  from 
loss  of  blood  and  very  lame,  he  was  unable  to  keep  the 
pace  at  which  they  were  travelling.  His  father  tried  to 
help  him,  but  that  caused  some  delay  and  one  of  the 
savages,  interposing,  took  special  charge  of  him.  But 
he  soon  tired  of  the  extra  exertion,  and,  raising  his  toma- 
hawk, crashed  it  down  into  his  prisoner's  head  and  pushed 
him  aside  into  the  bushes.  The  captain  looked  around 
in  time  to  see  his  son,  but  he  knew  he  could  do  nothing, 
and  if  he  made  any  demonstration  his  own  life  would  pay 
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the  forfeit.  After  several  days'  journey  through  the 
primeval  forest  over  rocks  and  streams,  through  marshes 
and  glens,  the  travellers  came  to  a  lake;  and,  as  it  was 
summer,  there  was  good  fare  and  easy  marches,  some  of 
the  way  by  canoe,  until  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe 
were  reached. 

The  next  day  after  the  arrival,  the  captain  saw  all  the 
grown  up  members  of  the  camp  arranging  themselves  in 
two  lines  about  six  feet  apart  facing  each  other,  and  his 
guards,  coming  to  him  where  he  was  tied  to  a  tree  and 
unloosing  him,  made  him  understand  that  he  was  to  run 
between  the  lines.  The  chief  told  his  people  of  the  rank 
and  importance  of  the  prisoner  and  gave  strict  orders  that 
he  should  not  be  seriously  injured.  The  run  was  made  in 
quick  time  and  the  victim  was  glad  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  with  nothing  more  than  a  few  bruises  and  a  cut 
on  his  face  which  bled  for  a  while  but  healed  in  a  few 
days. 

Very  fortunately  the  wife  of  the  chief  was  a  white 
woman  who  had  been  made  a  captive  when  a  child,  but 
had  not  forgotten  how  to  speak  English.  She  befriended 
the  prisoner  in  many  ways;  ordering  good  food  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him  and  instructing  his  guard  not  to  tie  him  so 
fast  as  to  make  him  uncomfortable. 

Joseph  found  his  Indian  friends  excellent  nurses.  Af- 
ter going  a  few  miles  they  halted  long  enough  to  make  a 
litter,  give  him  a  little  food  and  dress  his  wounds.  The 
cut  on  his  cheek  was  carefully  washed  and  covered  first 
with  some  balsam  of  fir  and  then  over  that,  some  thick 
pitch  from  a  yellow  pine  tree,  which  had  partially  har- 
dened by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  arrow 
wound  in  his  left  arm  was  treated  in  the  same  way  and 
bandaged.  The  wound  in  his  breast  gave  them  the  most 
concern,  but  as  it  was  not  bleeding  very  much,  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  red  men  was  that  there  was  a  good  prospect 
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tliat  it  would  not  be  fatal.  As  only  one  of  the  bones  of 
his  right  fore  arm  was  broken,  they  bandaged  it  and 
wrapped  it  in  some  birch  bark,  which  served  as  a  splint; 
and  as  they  resumed  the  journey  the  invalid  realized  that 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  kind  friends.  The  untutored 
children  of  the  forest  took  their  burden  across  ravines, 
over  fallen  logs  and  streams,  with  such  carefulness  that 
the  wounded  man  received  no  jolt  or  uncomfortable 
jarring. 

On  that  beautiful  summer  afternoon,  as  he  looked  up, 
from  his  moving  bed,  through  the  trees  to  the  blue  heav- 
ens, and  then  looked  at  the  leafy  shadows  on  the  ground 
and  underbrush  and  flickering  over  his  dusky  companions 
as  they  wended  their  way  through  the  forest  maze,  and 
then  listened  to  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  his  heart 
went  out  in  gratitude  to  the  great  Disposer  of  human 
events,  who,  though  he  had  not  interposed  to  prevent 
bodily  injury,  had  provided  such  a  safe  way  of  escape. 
The  Puritan  was  nothing  if  he  was  not  religious;  and  Jo- 
seph's thought  was  of  thegoodness  of  God  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  divine  deliverance  from  massacre  upon  the 
battlefield,  and  his  soul  was  so  tilled  with  the  great  peace, 
that  he  for  a  time  foi^t  his  physical  pain.  They  jour- 
neyed on  until  the  sun  set  behind  the  western  hills,  and,  as 
the  moon  was  shining  brightly  and  one  of  the  warriors 
knew  the  trail,  they  went  a  few  miles  farther  to  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  camp  for  the  night.  After  supper,  which 
was  well  relished  by  all,  as  the  red  men  were  arranging 
his  bed  in  an  improvised  wigwam  he  said,  "God  is  good 
and  you  are  his  angels.  May  God  bless  you  and  give 
you  long  lives  of  happiness  and  prosperity,"  In  this 
way  and  by  kind  words  of  praise  and  appreciation  he 
gained  the  undying  friendship  of  these  faithful  natives; 
and  when  their  friends  heard  of  his  kindness,  they  be- 
came his  adherents  for  life. 
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The  spirit  of  good-will  which  shone  out  from  him  in  the 
time  of  his  affliction  made  him  the  most  effective  mission- 
ary the  Mohegans  had  yet  known. 

At  the  long  river  was  a  camp  of  trappers  who  were 
prospecting  the  ground  and  learning  the  haunts  of  their 
fall  and  winter  prey.  Here  two  good  boats  were  ob- 
tained which  were  sufficient  to  carry  the  party,  and 
Joseph  saw  a  Beaumont  Indian  who  was  persuaded  by 
the  promise  of  a  liberal  reward,  to  take  a  message  to  his 
parents.  To  one  of  the  trappers  who  could  write,  he 
dictated  the  following: 

"My  dear  Parents.  This  will  inform  you  that  I  was 
wounded  in  battle  and  that  I  am  being  carried  by  some 
faithful  Indians  to  Riverton  and  to  the  home  of  Captain 
Moses  in  Pineville.  The  Captain  gave  the  orders,  say- 
ing that  was  nearer  than  my  own  home  and  it  might  not 
be  wise  in  my  condition  to  attempt  to  go  further. 

''He  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Moses  was  a  good  doctor 
and  I  could  be  cared  for  no  better  anywhere  in  the  colony. 
So  I  am  resigned,  but  perhaps  I  am  a  willing  captive. 
I  think  I  will  recover.  Love  to  all.  Your  affectionate 
son,  Joseph  Atwood." 

The  letter  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  runner  who 
could,  if  necessary,  go  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  and 
Joseph  knew  that  within  three  days  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  loved  ones  at  home.  During  the  ride  down 
the  river,  Joseph's  wounds  became  quite  painful,  but  he 
had  time  to  think  of  the  meeting  with  the  new  friends, 
especially  the  one  who  was  most  in  his  mind: 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  Deborah  and  her  mother 
in  the  evening  twilight,  were  sitting  on  a  rustic  seat  in 
the  dooryard,  when  there  came  up  the  road  from  the  val- 
ley a  lone  Indian,  who,  coming  into  the  yard  and  ap- 
proaching them,  seemed  reluctant  to  speak,  and  yet  they 
saw  that  he  had  come  with  a  message.    It  proved  to  be 
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Mary's  foster  father  who  asked  if  Mary  had  been  there 
that  day. 

"Yes,"  Deborah  aaid,  "she  went  home  a  short  time 
i^o."  But  they  aunnised  that  he  had  something  more 
important  to  say. 

"You  were  with  the  chief,"  Phebe  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

By  this  time  the  mother  and  daughter  had  both  arisen, 
and,  approadiing  the  courier,  each  placed  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  while  Deborah  eagerly  gasped,  "You  have  a 
message:  tell  it  quickly." 

"My  friends,  a  message  I  have.  It  is  sad.  You  will 
sorrow.  Captain  is  captive.  Johnnie,  hurt,  is  caprive. 
Chief  say  he  'fraid  for  him.     Chief  tell  me  help  you." 

Before  the  last  sentence  was  spoken  Phebe,  tottering, 
fell  with  a  shriek;  but  the  messenger  and  Deborah  both 
caught  her  and  laid  her  carefully  on  the  ground.  At 
Deborah's  command  a  gourd  filled  with  cold  water  was 
soon  in  her  hand  and  dashed  into  her  mother's  face. 
Then'  the  camphor  bottle  came  with  a  towel  and  when 
Deborah  had  wiped  the  water  from  the  bloodless  face,  she 
put  the  open  bottle  to  the  almost  breathless  nostrib  and 
massaging  cheeks  and  forehead  and  neck,  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  fainted  woman's  eyes  open. 

"O  Deborah!  It  is  dreadful.  O  Johnnie!  Johnnie! 
Johnnie!  Johnnie!  My  son!  My  son!  Why  did  I  let  you  go? 
He  is  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
Deborah,  you  know  what  that  means.  You  will  never  see 
your  brother  again.  He  will  not  even  be  buried.  The 
wolves  will  feed  u[>on  his  flesh  and  his  bones  will  bleach  in 
the  wilderness,  until  the  friendly  forest  leaves  shall  cover 
them.  And  my  dear  husband,  the  captain.  Well,  he  is 
so  resourceful  and  understands  the  aborigines  so  well  that 
1  have  hope  for  him;  but  the  suspense  is  awful." 

"Mother,"  said  Deborah,  "where  is  your  faith?" 
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"Yes,  I  know,  my  daughter;  but  this  tears  at  my  heart 
and  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  asking  myself  if  God  is 
good."  These  last  words  were  heard  by  Major  Rose  who 
now  came  upon  the  scene.  He  was  a  practical  man  and 
somewhat  independent  in  his  opinions. 

"My  child,"  said  he,  "don't  slander  God,  and  don't 
blame  him  for  what  the  tools  of  satan  do.  You  and  I 
will  never  solve  the  problem  of  evil.  Leave  that  with 
the  only  One  who  knows  all  things.  It  seems  in  some 
way  to  be  involved  in  the  individual  responsibility  of 
created  inti^lligencies,  and  in  their  power  to  choose  either 
good  or  evil. 

"We  are  told  that  satan  acquired  his  diabolical  dis- 
position and  became  an  outcast  by  rebelling  against 
heaven.  At  any  rate  we  know  by  sad  experience  that, 
for  some  reason  that  we  do  not  understand,  the  Almighty 
Sovereign  permits  him  to  carry  on  his  plots  and  mis- 
chief on  the  earth.  Those  fiends  who  massacre  their 
captives,  are  the  servants  of  the  devil  and  God  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  cruelties." 

"But,  father,"  said  Phebe,  "does  not  He  foreordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass?  And  even  if  he  did  not, 
couldn't  He  prevent  these  things  which  cause  so  much 
sorrow  and  misery?" 

"Of  course,  Phebe,  He  would  have  the  power  to  stay 
the  hand  of  the  assassin,  if  he  saw  that  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  final  triumph  of  eternal  righteousness, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  even  God  cannot  do.  He 
cannot  make  two  and  two  equal  to  five  without  adding 
one  more.  *  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness '  and  there 
are  many  things  we  do  not  understand;  and  this  great 
fact  that  He  permits  sin  and  wickedness  and  deviltry  to 
curse  humanity,  we  must  leave  with  Him  and  do  the  best 
we  can  to  'work  out  our  own  salvation'  and  labor  to 
make  *  our,  calling  and  election  sure.'" 
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"I  see,  father,"  said  Hiebe,  "that  we  must  not  blame 
God;  but  I  cannot  comprehend  it.  However,  I  rauBt 
trust  in  Htm  and  His  Spirit  will  be  my  consolation  and 
peace.  If  I  did  not  have  this  faith,  my  heart  would 
break;  my  brain  would  stagger  into  darkness,  for  this 
sorrow  seems  greater  than  I  can  bear.  But  I  am  casting 
my  burden  on  the  Lord,  because  I  know  He  will  sus- 
tain me.  The  one  who,  as  I  had  hoped,  would  be  more 
than  my  successor  in  alleviating  human  suffering,  and 
would  follow  the  Great  Physician  in  healing  the  afflicted, 
is  gone.  His  father  is  in  captivity.  May  God  help  us 
all  to  be  resigned,  while  we  hope  for  the  best." 

The  full  moon  had  now  arisen  in  all  its  brigfitness  and 
beauty,  and  the  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  clear  blue  of 
the  firmament.  A  whippoorwill  that  had  alighted  near 
the  bam  was  singing  his  evening  song,  while  in  a  pool 
down  by  the  brookside  the  bull  frogs  were  croaking  their 
deep  bass  accomptaniment.  Down  in  the  valley  mjrriads 
of  flashes  of  light  could  be  seen,  where  in  the  meadows 
the  busy  "lightning  bugs"  were  playing  hide  and  seek 
in  the  flags  and  rushes  and  meadow  grass.  Ever  and 
anon  could  be  heard  the  sound  of  the  wings  of  the  "night 
hawk"  as  he  swooped  down  upon  his  prey  and  soared 
aloft  again  to  resume  his  flight.  It  was  one  of  those 
typical  New  England  summer  nights  which  are  unique 
and  nowhere  else  have  their  parallel. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  was  usual  to 
hear  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  barking  of  foxes  and  the 
screeching  and  hooting  of  owls;  and  on  this  still  evening 
they  all  seemed  to  be  out  in  full  force.  Wishing  to  soften 
the  possible  serious  effects  of  the  shock  of  the  information 
which  had  just  been  received,  Major  Rose  called  Phebe'a 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  desirability 
of  seeing  in  His  works  the  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
Phebe  saw  her  father's  motive  and,  banishing  the  out- 
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ward  manifestation  of  her  grief  by  the  power  of  her  will, 
commanded  the  inner  sorrowing,  which  could  be  of  no 
benefit  to  any  one»  to  cease. 

In  sjonpathy  with  her  grandfather,  Deborah  forgot 
her  own  heart  pangs  of  sorrow  in  offering  consolation  to 
her  mother  and  in  seeking  to  divert  her  thoughts  to  other 
subjects.  The  party,  now  augmented  by  the  children 
and  young  people  of  the  family,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  their  mother's  fortitude  and  Deborah's  self-control, 
had  dried  their  tears,  were  about  entering  the  house  to 
engage  in  the  evening  family  devotions,  when  they  heard 
the  diarp  clatter  of  horses'  feet  running  up  the  hill  and 
entering  the  yard.  The  messenger  had  brought  tidings 
to  others,  and  other  hearts  were  breaking;  but  some  did 
not  control  their  grief  so  successfully  as  did  Phebe  and 
Deborah. 

A  neighbor,  Andrew  Watson,  a  young  man  who  had 
recently  begun  housekeeping  and  was  dearing  a  farm  in 
the  wilderness,  was  among  the  fallen,  and  when  his  wife, 
Rizpah,  heard  the  news,  with  a  sigh  she  fell  against  her 
spinning  wheel  and  received  a  serious  injury.  A  young 
man  on  the  neighboring  farm  had  been  hastily  summoned 
by  a  caller  at  Rizpah's  home  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  Phebe.  He  was  the  swift  rider  who  now  reined  up 
his  steed  at  the  door  and,  seeing  Phebe,  he  said,  "  Rizpah 
Watson's  sick  and  she  wants  you." 

Phebe  surmised  the  trouble  without  knowing  that  the 
patient  had  been  injured  by  falling,  but  she  was  expect- 
ing a  call  from  that  direction  several  weeks  later.  Some- 
thing to  do  to  help  others  in  distress  is  a  panacea  for  the 
curing  of  our  own  relentless  sorrows;  and,  as  the  man  in 
the  Alps  saved  himself  from  perishing  in  the  snow  by 
rescuing  some  fellow  travellers,  so  Phebe  Moses  was 
saved  from  possible  relapse  into  unreasoning  sorrow  and 
despair  by  making  a  fight  for  several  days  for  the  life  of 
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Rizpah  Watson.  But  the  young  mother  faded  away. 
The  resources  of  modem  medical  and  surgical  science 
were  not  available,  and  the  modern  delicacies  which  are 
now  obtainable  as  food  for  the  sick  could  not  be  had.  So, 
although  the  faithful  midwife  stayed  night  and  day  by 
her  patient  and  the  neighbors  rendered  every  assistance 
possible,  in  two  weeks  mother  and  child  breathed  their 
last,  and  in  one  grave  were  laid  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Affection,  the  Healer 

**When  all  else  fails ^  lave  saves.** 

— ^Anna  Katherine  Green. 

As  Joseph  had  been  losing  strength,  his  unfavorable 
condition  alarmed  his  faithful  friends  so  that  they  made 
shorter  journeys  and  rested  longer,  but  after  a  few  da3rs 
they  concluded  it  was  best  to  get  him  to  his  destination; 
therefore  they  increased  their  daily  distance;  but  they 
were  about  three  weelcs  on  the  way.  When  arriving  at 
Riverton  they  paddled  into  the  little  river  and  proceeded 
as  near  to  Pleasantville  as  the  swift  current  would  permit 
them.  The  sachem  to  whom  Wittonko  had  entrusted 
the  management  of  the  expedition,  immediately  sent  a 
man  to  inform  Phebe  that  they  had  arrived  and  would 
be  at  her  home  the  next  forenoon.  Phebe  had  had  a  few 
days  to  rest  and,  fortunately,  had  not  had  any  other  calls 
in  the  line  of  her  profession,  and  as  Mary  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  was  there  much  of  the  time,  she  had  used 
a  part  of  nearly  every  day  in  visiting  the  bereaved  ones 
and  those  who,  like  herself,  were  hoping  to  hear  from  the 
captives.  She  had  offered  them  such  heavenly  consola- 
tion, that  some  said  she  must  be  an  angel  in  human  form, 
but  they  did  not  know  that  her  efforts  in  their  behalf  were 
potent  remedies  to  Phebe  herself. 

"Why,  this  is  Podoncas.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Major  Rose,  as  he  took  the  sachem  by  the  hand.  ''Are 
your  men  coming  with  their  burden?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  welcome  visitor,  "they  will  soon  be 
here." 
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While  the  major  and  his  daughter  were  asking  many 
questions,  seven  men,  four  of  them  carrying  a  litter, 
came  into  the  dooryard  and,  marching  up  to  their 
leader,  halted,  awaiting  further  orders.  Phebe  would 
hardly  have  recognized  the  young  clerk  in  the  white  and 
emaciated  invalid,  but  she  hastened  to  make  a  clear  way 
to  carry  the  sick  man  to  his  room. 

Joseph  held  out  his  hand  saying,  "  Major  Rose,  I  be- 
lieve. My  attendants  have  been  telling  me  about  you 
and  the  family  here,  so  that  you  do  not  seem  a  stranger." 
And  to  Deborah,  standing  beside  her  grandfather,  "this 
is  Miss  Moses."  Their  eyes  had  met  when  the  visitors 
had  first  arrived,  and  now  again,  nearer  than  ever  before; 
as  their  hands  were  clasped  a  current  was  formed  of  per- 
fect friendship  at  least,  and,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  it  would  not  be  untrue  to  say  that  this  friendship 
had  in  it  the  elements  of  true  and  holy  love,  so  that  the 
words,  "To  see  you  is  better  than  medicine,"  which 
might  be  construed  as  merely  a  polite  pleasantry,  had 
in  them  heartfelt  emotion. 

He  did  not  fight  against  that  indefinable  influence  of 
which  he  was  conscious.  It  was  a  congenial  soul  coming 
into  communion  with  him,  and  he  invited  its  sweet  spirit 
as  an  emanation  from  the  Great  Spirit  of  Infinite  Love, 
which  had  in  it  nothing  of  sordid  selfishness  or  mere 
physical  passion. 

To  Deborah  that  handshake  was  an  inspiration.  If 
she  had  dared  she  would  have  stooped  and  kissed  those 
pale  lips;  but  her  discretion  told  her  that  would  be  im- 
modest, and  she  did  not  wish  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
would  in  the  least  lessen  his  respect  for  her.  But  some- 
how from  that  time  there  was  an  understanding  between 
them  that  their  regard  for  each  other  should  naturally 
ripen  into  the  dearest  relations.  They  were  both  worthy ; 
and  the  traditions  of  their  families  led  to  a  favorable  con- 
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dition  of  mind  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  of  which  they 
were  both  aware.  Joseph  was  placed  in  the  northwest 
upper  room,  the  furnishings  of  which  had  been  embel- 
lished and  perfected  by  the  deft  hands  of  Deborah.  The 
view  from  the  windows  was  not  excelled  in  its  beauty  by 
any  landscape  in  all  New  England.  The  air  was  redolent 
with  the  sweet  breezes  from  the  forest  and  field  and  moun- 
tain, and  Joseph  loved  to  have  the  windows  opened  wide 
as  he  breathed  in  its  life-giving  fullness. 

Phebe  found  that  her  patient  was  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition. The  lesser  wounds  and  scratches  were  practically 
healed.  Even  the  arrow  wound  in  the  arm  was  making 
good  progress  toward  recovery;  but  the  wound  in  the 
breast  was  a  festering  sore  and  was  causing  the  patient 
much  pain  and  distress.  She,  however,  soon  found  that 
it  was  not  deep.  The  bullet,  instead  of  penetrating  the 
chest  had  followed  a  rib  around  to  a  position  near  the 
spine,  and  there  lodged  near  the  surface.  Phebe  ex- 
tracted it  and,  cutting  along  the  wound  about  four  inches, 
washed  it  out  about  the  same  distance  farther.  Sup- 
puration setting  in  quite  freely,  in  about  three  da3r8  the 
symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  ceased,  when  Joseph  said 
he  would  soon  be  well.  Podoncas  was  ever  ready  to 
render  any  assistance  needed,  lifting  the  patient  into  an 
easy  chair  twice  every  day  while  the  bed  was  being  aired. 
His  wife  washed  the  linen  daily  when  it  could  be  done  so 
often,  and  Phebe  prescribed  such  remedies  as  she  thought 
would  be  for  the  patient's  advantage,  while  Deborah 
gave  attention  to  preparing  and  bringing,  to  him  his  food. 
Joseph  had  every  help  the  time  and  place  could  afford, 
but  recovery  was  slow. 

At  Joseph's  request,  the  young  people  learned  to  call 
each  other  by  their  given  names.  "Deborah,"  said 
Joseph  one  day,  as  she  brought  him  a  cup  of  crust  coffee, 
''you  are  a  beautiful  cook.    The  dainties  with  which  you 
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feed  me  are  most  skillfully  prepared.  I  shall  tell  my 
mother,  whom  I  have  always  considered  the  best  cook 
in  the  colony,  when  I  see  her,  that  she  must  look  to  her 
laurels,  for  I  have  found  a  cook  not  in  the  least  inferior 
to  herself.  I  say,  little  girl,  I  wish  your  visits  could  be 
lengthened  sometimes.  We  can  excuse  my  sachem  nurse, 
if  you  can  spare  the  time  from  the  spinning  wheel  and 
the  loom,  about  an  hour  each  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
while  you  feed  me  some  mental  pabulum." 

**I  had  thought  of  that  myself,"  Deborah  replied;  "so 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  will  be  with  you  four  hours 
each  day  if  you  wish." 

"You  are  an  angel,"  said  he,  "and  in  this  long  fight 
with  the  grim  monster,  I  have  often  concealed  the  symp- 
toms of  septicemia,  which  I  knew  were  present,  until  I 
could  see  you  again,  when,  somehow,  a  new  life  inspired 
me  and  reinforced  my  will  power  and  my  faith,  so  that 
I  did  not  faint  in  continuing  the  battle.  I  think  you  must 
have  been  praying  for  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Deborah,  "at  the  family  prayers  the  day 
you  came,  grandfather  quoted  to  us  the  passage  '  If  two 
or  three  be  agreed,  etc., '  and  we  three  agreed  to  besiege 
the  heavenly  throne  especially  in  your  behalf,  and  when 
the  little  children  repeat  their  evening  prayers,  they  say, 
'And  please,  God,  cure  Mr.  Atwood.*  Nor  do  we  suppose 
that  your  parents  and  friends  in  Beaumont  forget  you." 

"No,  Deborah,  I  have  felt  the  uplift  of  their  prayers 
and  yours;  and  from  you  an  indefinable  power  which  has 
been  to  me  more  than  nursing  and  medicine.  It  seems 
God  has  given  you  that  power  which  was  promised. 
May  I  say  more?" 

"Yes,  Joseph,"  said  the  blushing  maiden,  "Speak  all 
that  is  in  your  heart." 

"Then  I  will  say,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  come  to  re- 
gard you  with  a  feeling  that  is  more  than  mere  friendship 
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or  gratitude;  a  thought  that  my  life  would  be  a  failure  and 
a  blank  away  from  you." 

''But,  Joseph,  you  are  older  than  I.  You  have  the 
world  before  you.  You  are  received  cordially  in  the 
highest  circles  of  the  colony.  I  have  heard  it*  rumored 
that  you  are  in  love  with  the  governor's  daughter  and 
engaged  to  be  married  to  her." 

"That  is  not  true,  Deborah.  My  relations  with  her 
are  purely  polite  friendship  to  a  sister  of  my  college  friend. 
That  is  true,  also,  of  all  the  other  young  ladies  of  that 
family.  I  have  been  invited  there  and  have  found  them 
refined  people,  and  on  their  invitation  have  occasionally 
accompanied  them  in  their  rides,  as  you  saw  me  one  day 
in  Clayberg.  I  assure  you,  Deborah,  that  I  am  entirely 
free  and  know  of  no  other  woman  in  preference  to  you 
with  whom  I  would  rather  become  well  acquainted  with 
serious  intentions." 

With  wonderful  self-poise,  Deborah  controlled  her 
emotions  as  she  replied:  ''Really,  Joseph,  you  flatter  me. 
I  am  but  a  plain  country  girl  and  you  have  seen  so  many 
people  and  have  been  so  cordially  received  by  them,  that 
one  would  suppose  you  would  say  that  of  some  other  one 
of  your  numerous  acquaintances.  You  are  sick  now  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  restore  your  health.  We  had 
better  not  commit  ourselves  along  the  line  of  which  you 
are  speaking,  at  present.  When  you  are  well  and  again 
mingle  with  the  world  you  may  think  differently.  Of 
course  any  young  woman  might  well  be  proud  of  your 
attentions,  especially  as  we  know  you  are  an  honest  and 
honorable  y9ung  man.  I  met  your  mother  when  I  was 
visiting  my  cousins  in  Beaumont  and  fell  in  love  with  her, 
so  that  would  make  it  easier  to  have  a  like  or  greater 
regard  for  her  son,  especially  as  he  is  one  who  beat^ 
acquaintance  so  well." 

"Well,  Deborah,  as  it  is  your  wish  we  will  be  friends, 
and  you  can  read  to  me  two  hours  each  day,  while  we 
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get  better  acquainted.  But  put  your  hand  in  mine  and 
promise  you  will  not  commit  yourself  to  any  other  ad- 
mirer or  make  him  any  serious  promises,  until  you  have 
first  consulted  me.  Since  I  am  some  years  older  than 
you,  I  will  be  your  confidential  adviser  and  protector." 

"How  very  kind  and  good  you  are,"  said  Deborah, 
placing  her  hand  in  his.  "  I  promise  and  will  be  true  to 
my  obligation." 

During  this  conversation  their  eyes  were  meeting  in  a 
longer  flow  of  soul  than  ever  before,  as  they  both  divined 
the  truth  that  they  truly  loved  each  other;  and  yet 
Joseph  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  blushing  maiden  was 
right  and  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  that  they 
both  should  be  free;  therefore  he  said  pleasantly,  ''Now 
we  can  discuss  topics  in  which  we  are  interested  freely, 
and  get  each  other's  ideas  on  these  subjects." 

"Yes,"  said  Deborah,  "we  will  have  a  school  of  philos- 
ophy in  which  you  can  pass  away  the  time  while  you  are 
convalescing." 

"I  am  glad  your  faith  in  my  recovery  is  so  positive," 
said  Joseph. 

"Yes,"  Deborah  replied,  "I  received  that  assurance 
yesterday;  but  we  shall  not  cease  our  efforts  for  your  res- 
toration. You  are  tired  now  and  you  must  rest  and  be 
quiet." 

Then  Deborah  left  him  alone  with  his  sachem  attend- 
ant. Joseph  was  disappointed.  He  had  thought  that 
a  regard  which  was  something  more  than  friendship  was 
mutual  between  himself  and  Deborah ;  that  the  time  had 
come  when  he  could  declare  himself  and  be  accepted ;  and 
that  it  would  give  him  a  rest  and  peace  and  a  helpful 
sympathy  which  nothing  else  could.  But  now  he  felt 
a  letting  down  to  such  a  degree  that  he  really  suffered  a 
relapse.  When  Phebe  made  her  good-night  call  she  saw 
that  her  patient  was  worse  with  symptoms  of  delirium. 
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The  sharp  quick  pulse  and  rapid  breathing  told  her  that 
septicemia  was  at  work  and  that  the  sick  man  was  rapidly 
losing  what  he  had  gained.  She  at  once  opened  the 
doors  and  had  the  windows  taken  out  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  ventilation,  and  calling  upon  Deborah 
to  prepare  a  liberal  quantity  of  sage  tea,  she  ordered  the 
attendant  to  give  him  all  he  would  drink,  and  if  he  tired 
of  that  to  give  him  clear  water,  ordering  him  also  to  ad- 
minister a  sponge  bath  with  a  linen  cloth  which  she  fur- 
nished him.  With  these  and  other  home  remedies  which 
were  used,  the  patient  began  to  rally,  so  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  doctor  was  so  much  encouraged  as  to  again  hope 
for  recovery.  But  a  week  passed  before  Joseph  was  con- 
sidered out  of  danger,  and  even  then  the  progress  was 
slow.  But  now,  at  Joseph's  request,  the  two  periods  of 
reading  were  begun  and  Deborah  read  the  best  books 
the  family  had  in  their  possession,  and  borrowed  from 
the  neighbors.  The  patient  was  much  entertained  by 
these  literary  hours,  especially  because  the  reader  was  so 
agreeable  and  acceptable  to  the  hearer. 

During  the  long  weeks  of  his  convalescence,  he  said 
that  the  visits  of  his  mind-nurse  were  the  most  powerful 
remedies  he  received.  They  discussed  various  topics 
suggested  by  readings  and,  although  sometimes  their 
views  differed,  yet  there  was  a  mutual  respect  for  each 
other's  opinions  and  both  were  so  pleased  that  they  be- 
came conscious  that  their  friendship  was  merging  into  a 
true  affection.  One  day  wheh  they  were  discussing  the 
subject  of  love  in  an  abstract  way,  Joseph  said,  "I  like 
a  sensible  woman:  do  you  know  what  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  has  shown  me  that  you  have  that 
quality?" 

"No,"  said  Deborah,  "I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is." 

"Well,  when  I  was  first  brought  here,  you  knew  I  was 

coming.     Many  young  women  would  have  fixed  them- 
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selves  up;  they  would  have  put  on  their  best  gown  and 
otherwise  beautified  themselves  with  outward  adornment. 
But  you  were  evidently  in  your  everyday  working  attire; 
and  yet  so  neat  and  sensible  and  natural  with  a  prettiness 
that  did  not  need  adornment,  that  knowing  of  you  as  I 
did  through  mention  by  my  mother  in  her  letter,  I  would 
have  chosen  you  as  my  preference  over  all  others,  even 
if  I  had  never  seen  you  before." 

"Now,  Joseph,"  said  Deborah,  "you  are  getting  on 
forbidden  ground,  yet  now  if  never  before,  I  must  be- 
lieve that  your  declaration  is  sincere,  and  I  would  have 
it  so ;  but  you  know  we  have  agreed  that  you  are  to  be  well 
and  mingle  again  with  the  world.  You  are  to  see  others 
and  become  fully  convinced  in  your  own  mind  and  heart 
that  what  you  have  been  saying  is  your  final  conclu- 
sion, before  we  go  farther  in  pledging  our  mutual  regard." 

But  they  both  knew  after  this  conversation  that  they 
were  being  knit  together  in  a  tie  more  tender  and  lasting 
than  mere  friendship;  and  neither  of  them  had  any  doubt 
what  the  conclusion  would  be.  When  her  patient  be- 
came able  to  sit  up  a  few  hours  each  day  and  then,  when 
he  could  walk  out  in  the  dooryard  and  sit  in  the  shade, 
and  so  give  evidence  that  he  would  soon  return  to  his 
home,  Phebe  saw  that  her  labors  had  not  been  in  vain  and 
she  was  glad.  But  now  more  than  ever  before  she  began 
to  feel  the  burden  of  her  own  sorrow.  At  first  she  had 
hoped  that  she  would  soon  hear  from  her  husband  in  some 
way,  but  though  Joseph  had  written,  his  master  did  not 
permit  the  letters  to  reach  their  desired  destination. 
The  wily  savage  wanted  the  tide  of  worry  and  anxiety 
to  rise  high  among  the  captain's  friends  that  he  might 
exact  the  larger  ransom. 
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CHAPTER  Vin 
Gratitude  Rescues  the  Captive 


*  There  is  no  treasure  the  which  may  be 
Compared  unto  a  faithful  friend.'* 

— RoxBURY  Ballads. 

We  will  now  for  a  time  leave  the  family  on  the  moun- 
tain at  Pineville  in  their  joyg  and  their  sorrows  and  hopes, 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Captain  Moses  in  his  captivity. 

He  was  closely  watched  and  guarded  night  and  day. 
He  was  a  slave:  compelled  to  chop  down  trees  and  re- 
duce them  to  firewood  and  to  such  utensils  as  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  make.  He  introduced  some  improve- 
ments in  making  splint  brooms  and  wooden  tubs  made 
with  staves  and  hoops,  and  he  constructed  some  rustic 
chairs  which  delighted  his  master.  He  was  becoming  so 
valuable  that  his  master  was  thinking  of  retaining  him 
permanently,  as  his  services  would  be  worth  more  than 
any  ransom  that  could  be  obtained  for  his  release;  and, 
accordingly  the  chief  one  day,  brought  to  him  a  comely 
French  half-breed  woman  and  offered  to  make  her  his 
wife,  supposing  that  would  make  him  contented  with  his 
lot;  but  one  look  which  the  slave  gave  his  master  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  further  plotting  of  that  kind. 
One  day  the  slave  attempted  to  escape.  He  was  chop- 
ping in  the  woods  when  his  guard  fell  asleep.  He  started 
in  a  southerly  direction  hoping  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Mohawks  where  he  knew  he  would  be  safe.  Footsore 
and  weary  on  the  third  day  he  lay  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  pine  tree  and  fell  asleep.  He  had  slept  about  an 
hour  when  he  was  awakened  by  his  master  who  was  tying 
his  hands. 
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He  was  again  in  captivity  and  returned  to  the  camp 
from  which  he  had  escap)ed.  He  was  again  compelled  to 
run  the  gauntlet  and  this  time  was  more  roughly  treated 
than  at  first,  but  escaped  without  any  wounds  that  per- 
manently crippled  him.  He  began  to  know  what  it  was 
to  be  a  slave,  and  his  spirit  was  so  broken  that  he  was 
almost  in  despair. 

One  day  he  was  again  in  the  forest  and  when  his 
guard  was  asleep,  a  Mohawk  coming  to  him,  said  quietly, 
"I  untie  you,  tonight  midnight.  Eat  good  supper. 
Keep  dressed;  keep  on  moccasins."  Then  the  myste- 
rious stranger  disappeared.  New  hope  sprang  up  in  the 
breast  of  the  captive.  It  was  like  the  proverbial  drown- 
ing man  catching  at  straws,  but  he  nerved  himself  up  to 
the  apparent  opportunity  and  concluded  that  if  the  In- 
dian had  really  made  up  his  mind  to  conduct  him  away 
from  captivity,  he  would  be  likely  to  have  plans  made 
which  with  his  knowledge  of  woodcraft,  might  result  in 
success.  Accordingly,  the  prisoner  made  himself  as  use- 
ful as  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  got  busy  making 
a  tub  with  staves  and  hoops  which  at  his  suggestion  the 
chief's  wife  asked  him  to  do.  He  managed  to  be  busy 
until  dark  when,  as  he  was  tired  and  had  pleased  his 
owners,  he  was  given  an  extra  good  supper  of  venison 
and  succotash.  He  ate  heartily  and  retired  early.  As 
the  time  had  not  been  long,  since  he  attempted  to  escape, 
his  hands  and  feet  were  tied  securely  to  four  small  trees 
and  a  guard  of  three  warriors  slept  near  him.  He  slept 
soundly  until  about  half  past  eleven,  when  he  awoke 
and  thought  of  home  and  the  loved  ones  there,  and  he 
wondered  if  Joseph  had  survived  his  wounds;  and  his 
soldier  boy,  Johnnie:  where  was  he? 

As  he  was  thus  musing,  without  seeing  any  one,  he  felt 
hands  tugging  at  his  feet.  The  guards  were  asleep. 
Then  he  felt  his  feet  free:  he  heard  a  **sh-h"  cautioning 
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him  to  lie  perfectly  still.  Then  in  the  darkness  he  felt 
someone  untying  his  hands,  then  a  whisper  at  his  ear, 
"Now  big  heap  still." 

Then  the  stranger  Indian  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
helped  him  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  following  his  guide  he 
silently  glided  away.  Soon  he  found  himself  with  his 
companion  going  rapidly,  almost  running  on  a  well- 
beaten  trail  and  looking  over  his  left  shoulder  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  he  saw  the  north  star  which  told  him 
they  were  going  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  towards  his 
home  and  loved  ones.  In  about  an  hour  in  which  they 
had  travelled  about  six  miles,  his  guide  spoke  for  the  first 
time  with  the  question  "Tired?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "some." 

Then  his  deliverer  stopping  a  moment,  took  out  of  his 
haversack,  a  cube  about  an  inch  in  size,  and  handing  it 
to  the  captain,  told  him  to  eat  it :  at  the  same  time  putting 
one  in  his  own  mouth.  As  near  as  Captain  Moses  could 
guess  it  seemed  to  be  maple  sugar  strongly  impregnated 
with  mint,  sage,  sassafras  and  some  other  aroma  which 
he  could  not  distinguish. 

With  about  a  minute  to  take  breath,  the  pleasant 
taste  and  the  flavor  seemed  to  fill  his  brain  and  entire 
nervous  system  with  rest  and  vigor.  But  he  was  to  rest 
yet  a  little  more.  The  strong  son  of  the  forest  told  his 
charge  to  get  on  his  back.  The  captain  protested,  say- 
ing he  was  all  rested,  but  the  guide  insisting,  he  obeyed 
orders  and  felt  himself  being  carried  swiftly  down  a  rip- 
pling stream,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  feet  were  placed 
in  a  birch  canoe.  Immediately  he.  was  gliding  along  a 
stream  which  he  knew  was  shallow,  because  the  guide 
waded  in  the  water  pulling  or  pushing  the  boat  along, 
occasionally  lifting  it  over  a  bar;  and,  after  a  while  com- 
ing to  a  log  fallen  across  the  stream,  he  told  the  captain 
to  step  on  the  log  and  after  lifting  the  canoe  over  the 
obstacle,  directed  him  to  step  in  again. 
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Then  they  came  to  rocky  rapids,  down  the  edge  of 
which  the  captain  walked,  carrying  his  moccasins  in  his 
hand.  Then  the  canoe  was  in  deeper  water  and  the 
guide  swiftly  paddling  it  down  the  stream,  they  soon 
came  out  into  a  placid  lake.  The  captain  had  noticed 
by  looking  at  the  north  star,  that  while  he  was  in  the 
canoe,  they  were  going  almost  due  west,  and  when  they 
came  into  the  open  water,  they  turned  south.  At  every 
stroke  of  the  paddle  the  light  canoe  fairly  jumped  through 
the  water.  After  going  on  the  lake  a  distance  which 
seemed  to  be  about  three  miles,  they  came  alongside  a 
giant  pine  which,  having  been  uprooted  by  some  passing 
tempest,  had  fallen  over  into  the  water.  Here  they  dis- 
embarked and,  as  the  captain  stepped  out  upon  the  log 
with  his  soft  moccasins,  his  mysterious  companion  said, 
**Heap  careful  now — no  break  bark,"  and  he  obeyed 
the  command  the  best  he  could  as  he  understood  that 
they  were  to  leave  as  blind  a  trail  as  possible  behind 
them.  Cautioned  by  his  guide,  who  carried  the  canoe 
upon  his  back,  he  stepped  lightly  upon  the  balls  of  his 
feet  for  several  rods,  and  then  they  marched  on  through 
the  primeval  forest  about  five  miles,  when  they  came  to  a 
larger  lake  and  paddled  about  due  west  for  what  seemed 
to  the  captain  about  four  or  five  miles  farther. 

Then  they  came  to  a  steep  rock  at  the  water's  edge 
where  they  disembarked.  After  they  had  hidden  the 
frail  birch  bark  canoe  high  in  the  branches  of  a  large, 
wide-spreading  hemlock  tree,  the  Indian  said,  "Rested 
now?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  captain. 

The  mysterious  guide  then  said,  "  Now  we  go  long  way 
quick." 

"  I  think  I  can  keep  up  with  you,"  replied  the  captain. 

After  resting  about  five  minutes,  they  started  in  a 
course  as  near  due  west  as  the  formation  of  the  ground 
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and  occasional  streams  would  permit.  The  captain's 
compulsory  labor  while  in  captivity  was  now  his  salvation. 
His  muscles  had  become  thoroughly  developed  and  he 
was  carrying  no  surplus  fat.  His  guide  was  surprised  to 
see  his  agility  and  endurance.  They  travelled  for  five 
hours,  in  that  time  covering  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  putting  them  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
the  main  trail  from  Canada  to  the  Mohawk  country. 
Here  the  guide  went  into  a  dark  cave  and  brought  out 
an  Indian  sachem's  suit  of  clothes.  He  had  a  pair  of 
shears  with  which  he  cut  the  captain's  hair  short,  so  that 
the  headdress  would  conceal  his  identity  and,  when  the 
captain  was  in  his  new  uniform  with  buckskin  pantaloons 
and  chief's  clothing,  his  transformation  was  great.  To 
make  it  more  complete,  however,  his  friend  produced  a 
brown  dye  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and,  wetting  a 
piece  of  linen  with  it,  he  proceeded  to  stain  the  captain's 
face  and  hands  a  true  copper  Indian  color. 

When  this  was  done  he  pricked  the  end  of  one  of  his 
own  fingers  with  a  knife,  and,  having  done  the  same  with 
one  of  the  captain's  fingers,  put  the  two  blood  drops  to- 
gether, and  then  grasping  the  captain's  right  hand  in  his, 
he  whispered  a  mysterious  word  in  his  ear,  and  requested 
the  white  man  to  whisper  it  back  to  him.  He  then  ex- 
claimed: '*Now  you  Mohawk,  now  you  my  brother. 
Give  the  word  to  any  Mohawk:  he  always  your  friend; 
and  this  sign  (making  a  sign  with  his  hands)  make  Mo- 
hawk your  friend."  Under  the  instructions  of  his  new- 
found brother,  the  neophyte  repeated  the  word  and  the 
sign  several  times,  to  make  sure  he  would  never  forget 
them.  The  captain  had  dark  eyes  and  prominent  fea- 
tures, so  that  when  he  was  all  fitted  out,  the  disguise  was 
perfect. 

The  guide  now  brought  from  the  cave  two  muskets 
with  ammunition  and  all  the  accouterments.    Giving 
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one  to  the  captain,  he  said,  "Now  you  sachem  warrior. 
Be  brave." 

Captain  Moses,  holding  up  his  gun,  took  a  few  steps  in 
imitation  of  an  Indian  war  dance.  Then  in  convulsions 
of  laughter,'  he  laid  down  the  gun  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  ground,  rolled  over  and  over  until  his  headdress, 
and  the  feathers  adorning  it,  were  somewhat  disarranged. 
His  dusky  friend  following  his  example,  was  surprised  to 
learn  how  much  it  rested  him  to  laugh  and  sprawl  full 
length  among  the  leaves. 

As  escape  now  seemed  to  be  assured,  both  were  in  high 
spirits,  and  filled  with  a  cheer  that  was  the  fullness  of 
glee.  The  guide  now  started  a  fire  and,  directing  the  new 
sachem  to  keep  it  going,  he  went  out  in  the  forest  for  a 
short  time  and  returned  with  four  wild  pigeons,  fat  and 
plump,  which  were  soon  dressed  and  being  roasted  over 
the  fire.  These  with  some  sailor  biscuit  which  had  been 
obtained  in  Albany  in  exchange  for  furs,  and  some  clear 
cool  water  from  a  spring  near  by,  made  a  bounteous  re- . 
past  for  the  two  very  hungry  men.  They  rested  about  an 
hour  after  breakfast,  and  after  filling  their  haversacks  with 
the  biscuit  and  some  Indian  meal  and  beans  which  were 
stored  in  the  cave,  the  guide  said,  **  No  run  today;  walk." 

Six  days  they  pursued  their  journey  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Some  of  the  time  they  went  by  water  in  a 
canoe  which  seemed  to  have  been  provided  (as  one  was 
always  ready  wherever  it  was  needed) ,  or  sometimes  when 
the  portage  was  not  very  long  the  canoe  was  carried  by 
the  guide,  while  the  captain  carried  both  of  the  muskets. 
Game  was  abundant;  and  at  three  different  stopping 
places  they  found  other  provisions  cached  and  ready  for 
their  use. 

The  sixth  evening  they  came  to  a  clearing  where  there 
was  land  under  cultivation  and  the  usual  pioneer's  crops 
ready  for  the  harvest.     Near  this  opening  they  camped 
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for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  captsdn  saw  the 
smoke  from  the  chimney  of  a  log  cabin  in  a  grove  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  clearing.  After  breakfast  the  guide 
took  the  captain  up  on  an  eminence,  whence  from  a  high 
rock  they  looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  in  places  through  the  trees  the  river  could  be  seen 
quietly  rolling  its  waters  down  towards  the  sea.  The 
captain  had  never  seen  this  valley,  but  had  heard  it 
spoken  of  by  travellers  and  the  friendly  Mohegan 
Indians,  who  had  joined  themselves  to  the  Mohawks 
either  as  captive  slaves  or  as  immigrants,  and  had  come 
back  to  their  native  land  to  visit  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  valley  at  Pineville.  This  scene  he  now 
beheld  reminded  him  of  that  other  valley  far  to  the  east, 
which  he  now  surmised  was  the  goal  of  their  long  race 
for  freedom. 

When  they  returned  to  camp,  the  guide  said,  "This 
Sunday:  we  rest  today.    You  shave,  I  get  glass." 

With  the  word  he  ran  across  the  fields  to  the  log  cabin, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returning  with  a  small  looking  glass, 
he  said:  "They  Christian.  I  tell  them  Christian  preach 
afternoon  three  o'clock.  You  Puritan:  Puritans  all 
preachers:  you  preach:  I  go  tell  people." 

Aifd  again  he  was  gone.  The  captain  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. He  had  never  preached.  He  was  disguised  as 
an  Indian.  But  there  were  some  Christian  Indians  who 
preached,  and  some  of  them  were  educated  in  the  English 
language.  His  guide  must  have  noticed  that  before  meals 
he  paused,  Quaker  fashion,  silently  asking  God's  blessing 
upon  the  food  prepared,  and  that  morning  and  evening 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  a  little  aside  for  some  minutes 
to  engage  in  prayer.  The  humble  son  of  nature  knew  his 
charge  was  a  Christian  and  a  Puritan,  and  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  he  could  preach.  Thus  he  mused  and 
reasoned,  saying  to  himself,  "Am  I  a  Christian?    My 
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grandfather  separated  from  his  people  and  identified  him- 
self with  the  people  of  the  English  church;  but  I  have 
understood  my  father  to  say  that  his  grandfather  ac- 
cepted Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and 
loved  Him  because  he  gave  his  life  for  his  followers  and 
sacrificed  himself  to  seal  the  truth  of  his  teachings.  He 
accepted  Him  as  a  son  of  God  worshipping  his  Divinity, 
and  he  could  see  no  objection  to  a  belief  in  his  miraculous 
birth  and  resurrection,  or  to  the  idea  that  in  his  spiritual 
being,  he  is  now  the  advocate  with  the  Father  for  all  his 
followers,  but  there  was  still  a  lingering  thought  in  his 
inner  consciousness  that  the  ultimate  Messiah  was  yet 
to  come.  Yet  he  never  attempted  to  persuade  his  co- 
religionists, either  Jewish  or  Christian,  to  adopt  his  views. 
And  I,  as  my  father  did  before  me,  must  say  that  in  my 
inner  consciousness  I  have  really  the  same  belief,  inher- 
ited perhaps  from  my  ancestors.  But  I  belong  to  the 
English  church  as  an  hereditary  member,  and  worship  with 
the  Puritans.  I  am  a  Puritan,  though  not  a  separatist. 
Why  should  I  not  suppress  these  inner  questionings,  and, 
telling  these  people  the  simple  story  of  Jesus  and  his  cross, 
ask  them  to  be  his  followers.  I  will  not  disappoint  my 
friend.     I  will  speak  to  them  this  afternoon." 

If  the  Unitarian  idea  had  become  crystallized  into  a 
separate  organization  in  his  time,  Captain  Moses  would 
have  been  a  member  of  that  church;  but  like  the  people 
in  general  of  that  belief  he  was  so  broad  in  his  charity 
and  good-will  to  men,  that  he  could  freely  and  with  per- 
fect sincerity  fraternize  with  those  who  held  more  ortho- 
dox views,  and  could  worship  with  them  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  He  accepted  his  situation  and  environment,  and 
did  not  disturb  the  faith  of  others:  not  even  that  of  his 
own  dear  wife  and  family  with  his  peculiar  beliefs. 

At  three  o'clock,  about  one  hundred  hearers  were  as- 
sembled in  the  grove  at  the  settler's  log  cabin:  about 
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twenty  being  Waloon  Hollanders  and  the  rest  mostly 
Mohawk  Indians,  with  a  few  English  trappers  and  hunt- 
ers who  were  living  in  the  vicinity  in  friendship  with  the 
natives.  The  guide  had  again  stained  the  captain's  face 
where  it  was  shaven,  and  the  preacher  was  supposed  by 
the  audience  to  be  an  educated  Indian.  The  speaker 
knew  that  the  pure  Anglo  Saxon  words  and  those  of 
French  derivation  would  be  mostly  understood  by  the 
Waloons,  and  that  those  who  had  learned  some  English, 
including  the  Indians,  would  understand  the  plain  Anglo 
Saxon  best ;  "and  he  therefore  chose  his  words  accordingly. 

He  said:  "My  friends,  I  am  on  a  journey  and  not  ex- 
pecting to  speak  to  you  today,  have  no  Bible  with  me, 
and  the  book  in  this  house  is  not  in  the  English  language. 
But  I  will  repeat  some  words  found  in  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus." 

Then  he  recited  the  ten  commandments  slowly  and 
distinctly,  stopping  to  comment  upon  them  separately 
and  explain  their  meaning.  After  this,  he  told  them 
that  the  great  prophet  Jesus  believed  in  these  laws  and 
kept  them,  but  taught  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
heart,  as  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  had  com- 
manded; that  the  mere  formal  outward  observance  of 
them,  was  not  all  that  was  required.  Then  he  related 
the  simple  story  of  Jesus,  the  expounder  of  the  law  of  love 
and  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men,  and  told 
them  how  he  died  to  teach  men  the  great  duty  of  unsel- 
fish self-sacrificing  love  to  God  and  their  fellowmen. 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  guide  stepped  up  on  the 
improvised  pulpit  and  said,  ''Friends,  brothers,  hear  me. 
I  always  heathen.  Today  I  throw  away  my  heathen.  I 
now  Christian.  This  preacher  good.  I  want  his  relig- 
ion. Now  brothers,  friends,  the  preacher  will  dismiss 
us.  Then  all  want  to  be  Christians  come  and  talk  with 
us.    Preacher  tell  us  how." 
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The  captain  closed  the  meeting  with  a  short  prayer,  and 
about  half  of  the  congregation  gathered  round  him,  say- 
ing they  wished  to  be  Christians.  Among  the  number 
were  a  few  who  had  been  baptized  and  the  captain,  ex- 
horting all  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
told  them  to  inquire  more  of  the  Christians  of  their  own 
number,  then  with  his  guide  left  them,  while  these  Chris- 
tian Indians  were  praying  for  their  brothers. 

After  dinner  the  g^de  said  they  must  sleep  and  they 
both  slept  soundly  until  the  sun  was  disappearing  in  the 
west.  After  supper  the  guide  said,  "Now  sleep  again: 
up  early  in  morning." 

With  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  trying  to  do  a 
benefit  to  humanity,  they  slept  until  about  two  o'clock, 
when  the  guide  arose,  prepared  breakfast  and  at  three 
awoke  the  captain.  After  the  morning  meal,  upon  which 
the  guide  requested  his  companion  to  ask  God's  blessing, 
and  after  which  he  asked  the  captain  to  offer  up  audible 
prayer,  they  renewed  their  pilgrimage.  The  devotion  of 
the  guide  to  his  interests  and  the  great  desire  for  his  wel- 
fare, puzzled  the  captain,  and  he  surmised  all  sorts  of 
things  that  might  have  been  done.  TThe  governor  of  the 
colony  perhaps  employed  an  Indian  to  find  him  and  con- 
duct him  home.  Perhaps  the  council  of  the  New  England 
colonies  had  taken  this  way  to  secure  his  release.  He 
even  attempted  to  broach  the  subject  to  his  benefactor, 
but  he  met  only  a  decided  shake  of  the  head.  He  knew 
that  the  mysterious  guide  was  his  friend,  that  his  designs 
were  good  and  not  evil.  Therefore  he  followed  him,  not 
doubting  that  their  ultimate  destination  was  his  own 
dear  home.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
stopped  for  rest  and  about  ten  they  had  an  e^ly  dinner. 
Then  the  guide  disappeared  and,  in  about  an  hour,  a 
limping,  crippled  old  man  came  hobbling  up.  It  was  the 
guide  in  disguise,  clad  in  an  entirely  different  garb  which 
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completely  changed  his  appearance.  They  were  nearmg 
the  ground  where  pursuers  were  likely  to  be  encountered 
and  some  one  in  the  northern  camp  may  have  seen  him. 
This  transformation  would  free  him  from  any  possibility 
of  being  recognized.  When  they  renewed  their  journey, 
they  went  directly  over  the  crest,  down  a  steep  hillside, 
and  were  soon  at  the  river,  where  a  canoe  was  brought 
out  of  the  bushes  and  soon  they  were  gliding  down  the 
Mohawk. 

A  few  miles  down  the  stream  they  saw  upon  a  bank  a 
band  of  about  fifty  of  the  northern  Indians.  "There," 
said  the  guide,  '4s  a  company  of  your  pursuers."  But 
the  northerners  saw  only  a  Mohawk  sachem  with  an  old 
Indian,  probably  a  slave,  paddling  him  down  the  stream, 
and  took  little  notice  of  them.  After  going  around  a 
long  bend  in  the  river  they  saw  ahead  of  them  another 
party,  but  the  quick  eye  of  the  guide  saw  that  they  were 
the  same  people  they  had  passed  before;  but  now  another 
Indian  was  with  them  gesticulating  and  pointing  to  the 
canoe.  The  guide  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  Sunday 
audience  who  was  a  scout  the  pursuers  had  sent  up  the 
river  to  reconnoiter.  He  had  heard  the  captain's  voice 
and  seen  his  features  and  guessed  that  it  was  the  run- 
away in  disguise.  As  the  canoe  came  nearly  opposite 
the  northerners,  they  made  friendly  signs  and  then  spoke, 
asking  the  voyagers  to  come  ashore. 

**The  spy  suspects  you,"  said  the  guide.  **We  must 
keep  on  our  way  and,  if  necessary,  take  to  the  woods  on 
the  opposite  shore  and  run  to  the  Albany  trail.  We  may 
find  some  Mohawks  there:  then  we  will  be  safe." 

He  had  just  finished  saying  this,  when  they  saw  a  flash 
from  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  a  bullet 
struck  the  water  a  little  ahead  of  them. 

"We  must  run  for  our  lives,"  said  the  guide,  and,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  the  cripple  did  some  very 
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quick  work  in  propelling  the  canoe  in  a  diagonal  course 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Bullets  flew  all  around  them;  but 
the  expert  warrior  rightly  thought  in  his  instantaneous 
decision  what  to  do,  that  the  swift  motion  of  the  canoe 
and  the  excitement  of  the  enemy  woukl  make  a  combina- 
tion which  would  render  accurate  marksmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  pursuers  very  improbable.  The  shore  was 
soon  reached  and  the  canoe  carried  a  few  rods  into  the 
bushes.  They  ran  about  a  mile  and,  fortunately,  met 
a  comi>any  of  about  twenty-five  Mohawks  on  their  re- 
turn from  a  campaign  in  the  north,  with  their  allies  the 
New  England  colonists. 

The  situation  was  immediately  explained  and  quick 
action  taken  in  forming  an  ambush  for  the  enemy,  who 
not  having  boats  ran  up  the  stream  about  a  mile  to  a 
ford  and  were  soon  on  the  ground.  When  the  capt^n 
and  his  guide  saw  them  coming,  they  ran  on  the  trail  east- 
ward and  the  enemy  hotly  pursued,  preferring  to  take 
them  alive. 

The  trap  was  sprung  and  the  enemy  were  prisoners. 
The  guide  pointing  out  the  spy,  preparations  were  made 
for  his  torture  and  death. 

"He  is  your  prisoner,"  said  the  captain  to  the  guide. 
"You  are  a  Christian  now.     Claim  the  spy  as  your  slave." 

"Why,"  said  the  guide,  "he  spy:  he  almost  killed  us." 

"Yes,"  said  the  captain,  "but  if  you  are  a  Christiao, 
you  will  save  his  life." 

"I  do  what  you  say,"  replied  the  newly  converted 
savage:  then  going  to  the  captors  he  said,  "This  my  slave. 
I  take  him  to  Albany." 

At  first  the  captors  refused,  but  when  they  were  told 
that  "  Big  captain  say  so,"  they  delivered  up  the  prisoner. 
Orders  were  now  given  by  the  captain  that  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners  should  be  spared,  and  that  they  be  taken  to 
Albany  and  delivered  to  the  commander  of  the  fort  as 
prisoners  of  war. 
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Accordingly  about  half  of  the  company  was  selected  to 
conduct  the  prisoners  to  Albany.  The  travellers  had  a 
good  escort  now  to  the  Fort,  and  the  commandant  of  the 
post  detailed  a  fine  sloop  to  sail  down  the  river  to  take  the 
captain  with  his  guide  as  far  as  they  wished  to  go.  The 
travellers  •were  glad  to  encounter  a  head  wind  blowing 
up  the  valley,  as  it  was  very  mild  and  pleasant  and  gave 
them  time  to  rest,  wnich  was  especially  welcome  to  the 
captain,  as  his  feet  had  become  sore,  and  travelling  over- 
land was  quite  painful.  After  tacking  and  lying  at  an- 
chor part  of  the  time,  the  two  passengers  in  two  days 
made  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  when  they  disem- 
barked and  rested  near  a  farmhouse  where  fish  and 
game  were  plenty,  and  farm  products  were  purchased, 
as  the  guide  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold  and  silver 
coins.  When  they  pursued  their  journey  eastward,  they 
soon  came  into  the  hill  country  where,  occasionally  meet- 
ing hunters  of  the  New  England  tribes,  they  told  them 
they  were  going  to  the  long  river  with  a  message.  The 
guide  took  an  unusual  course,  travelling  much  by  moon- 
light to  avoid  possible  pursuers.  One  evening  after  sup- 
per, he  announced  that  the  journey  would  be  resumed 
after  three  hours'  sleep,  and  as  they  would  not  cook  break- 
fast, they  prepared  food  for  the  morning  meal  and  packed 
it  in  their  haversacks.  About  ten  o'clock  the  captain  was 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  on  their  way.  They  passed  down  a  ravine  through 
which  rushed  a  brook  of  clear  water  which  sparkled  and 
foamed  in  the  moonlight,  and  out  onto  a  plain,  well 
wooded  with  chestnut  and  pine  and  white  oak  trees  filled 
with  wild  pigeons  in  swarms,  which  looked  down  upon 
the  passing  travellers  and  were  not  disturbed  by  their 
presence.  Several  miles  were  passed  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  when  before  daybreak  the  guide  said;  "Sleep 
here  till  sun  up."    The  captain,  awaking  with  the  sun 
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shining  in  his  eyes,  saw  his  friend  standing  near,  all 
equipped  ready  to  march. 

They  were  upon  a  bluff;  and  to  the  east  and  south 
was  an  opening  in  the  woods  through  which  could  be  seen 
the  landscape  before  them.  Deep  down,  almost  beneath 
their  feet,  a  [>eaceful  river  laved  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  they  stood,  and  in  the  distance  to  the  southeast 
across  the  valley.  Mount  Hobamak  raised  his  solemn 
head  immovable,  always  the  same.  At  its  foot  was  £in 
opening  where  the  smoke  arose  from  a  house  which  could 
just  be  distinguished  from  the  rocks  which  here  and  there 
along  the  mountain  range,  displayed  their  brown  sides. 
Directly  south  for  a  mile  along  the  road  the  morning 
smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  a  dozen  homes  curled  lazily 
upward.  There  before  them  was  the  valley  which  Captain 
Moses  knew  and  loved  so  well,  and,  meandering  through 
it,  was  the  placid  little  river  which  had  never  seemed  half 
so  beautiful  as  on  that  pleasant  autumn  rooming.  The 
captain  looked  entranced  and  for  a  few  moments  was  too 
full  of  joy  to  speak. 

Then  the  strange  Indian  said:  "Captain  Moses,  you 
see;  you  know.  Over  there  on  the  mountain  is  your 
home.    You  not  know  me?" 

"No,"  replied  the  captain,  "but  now  it  seems  to  me  I 
have  seen  you:  I  know  not  where." 

"Captain  Moses,  you  remember  twenty  years  ago,  a 
lone  Indian  ran  into  your  house  to  escape  from  seven 
Mohegans  who  were  chasing  him  with  their  tomahawks 
raised  ready  to  striire.  You  just  got  off  your  horse. 
You  had  on  your  soldier  clothes,  your  hat  with  feather 
on,  your  high  boots  and  spurs.  You  stood  at  the  door, 
you  drew  your  sword.  You  raised  it  aloft,  shouting 
'  Let  no  one  of  you  enter  here.  Who  touches  a  h^r  of  the 
head  of  that  hunted  man,  I  will  strike  him  to  the  ground 
with  one  blow  of  this  cutlass.'     I  can  not  forget.     I  speak 
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the  very  words  you  said  then,  twenty  years  ago  today. 
You  save  my  life.  I  no  enemy  of  the  Mohegans.  My 
father  was  a  Mohegan.  Long  ago  he  followed  the  set- 
ting sun  and  joined  himself  to  the  Mohawks.  I  came 
back  to  visit  my  cousins  and  my  father's  and  mother's 
friends.  They  didn't  know  me.  They  say  spy — enemy 
— Mohawk — and  try  to  get  my  scalp.  You  was  my 
safety.  I  would  give  my  life  for  you.  I  bring  you  home. 
That  is  little.  I  wish  to  do  much — ^heap  much  for  you. 
You  my  friend — you  my  brother  always.  I  Christian 
— cause  you  Christian.  You  pray  for  me.  I  pray  God 
for  you.  I  go  see  my  squaw — ^my  papoose — good- 
bye." 

Then  he  turned  and,  marching  away  into  the  forest, 
disappeared. 

The  captain  had  expected  something  like  this:  now  all 
was  explained ;  but  he  could  hardly  realize  that  yonder 
on  the  mountain  was  his  home.  His  heart  was  filled  with 
misgivings  and  fears  mingled  with  his  joy.  For  an  hour 
he  stood  as  one  entranced  looking  upon  the  scenes  spread 
out  before  him.  Then  he  almost  feared  he  was  dreaming. 
" Is  it  a  reality?"  he  asked  himself.  Then  he  was  called 
back  to  the  realm  of  facts  by  hearing  some  Mohegan 
fishermen  talking  and  exclaiming  as  they  were  spearing 
fish  in  a  cove  down  at  the  river's  edge.  Now  he  looked  at 
his  attire,  his  brown  hands,  knowing  that  his  face  was  the 
same  color.  Then  Captain  Moses  held  a  discussion  with 
his  subconscious  self,  as  to  whether  he  should  appear  at 
his  home  in  his  present  garb  or  go  somewhere  to  divest 
himself  of  his  disguise,  and  transform  himself  into  a  civ- 
ilized citizen. 

Johnnie  was  gone.     How  were  Major  Rose  and  Phebe 

and  the  children?    The  thoughts  of  his  family  brought 

him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  meet  his  dear  ones 

in  the  least  possible  time  without  reference  to  his  ap- 
0 
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pearance:  so  he  at  once  descended  the  hill  and  asked 
the  fishermen  if  they  would  ferry  him  across  the  river. 

"Who  be  you?"  they  asked.     "You  Mohawk?" 

"Mohegans — Mohawks — all  friends  now,"  he  said. 

One  of  them  recognizing  his  voice  shouted,  "You  no 
Indian!"  Then  quickly  paddling  ashore  he  jumped  out 
of  his  canoe  and,  running  up  to  the  captain,  looking  him 
square  in  the  face,  he  shouted,  "Captain  Moses!" 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Peter?  Don't  you  see 
that  I  am  a  Mohawk?  Captain  Moses,  if  he  is  living,  is 
i^ite.     I  am  Indian  color." 

But  Peter  grasped  his  hand  and,  pushing  up  the  sleeve 
above  the  wrist,  he  uncovered  the  telltale  white  man's 
skin  and  then  slapping  the  captain  on  his  shoulder  he 
turned  round  to  his  companions  shouting,  "Come!  come! 
Captain  Moses!" 

Then  he  turned  a  handspring  and  stood  on  his  head, 
then  sprang  to  his  feet  and  laughed  until  he  cried,  then, 
kneeling  down  and  clasping  his  arms  around  the  captain's 
knees  he  sobbed",  "My  Captain!  Oh,  my  Captain!  My 
Captain!  good  friends!  I  glad!"  ' 

Then  the  other  Mohegans  who  had  now  come  up,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  sturdy 
pioneer.  It  almost  repaid  him  for  all  the  sufferings  of 
his  captivity  to  see  the  true  affection  with  which  these 
^mple-minded  aborigines  regarded  him  and  the  real  joy 
that  filled  their  hearts  at  seeing  him  back  among  them, 
To  himself  he  said,  "Let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning, 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  let  my 
home  be  desolate,  let  my  heart  cease  to  beat  if  ever 
I  forget  to  befriend  these  people  in  every  way  in  my 
power."  And  later  in  his  old  age  when  but  a  remnant 
of  the  tribe  remained  in  Pineville  and  vicinity,  it  was 
largely  through  his  mfiuence  that  a  space  of  two  rods  on 
each  side  of  the  river  was  set  aside  forever  for  their  use. 
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There  was  now  a  strife  among  his  friends  as  to  who 
should  take  the  rescued  captive  across  the  river.  But 
Bnally  the  captain  said,  "In  war  Peter  was  my  scout: 
now  he  can  take  me  in  his  canoe."  Instead  of  going 
directly  across,  Peter  paddled  about  half  a  mile  up  the 
stream  and  landed  where  the  road  was  on  the  river  bank. 
As  this  was  opposite  the  crater  the  captain  climbed  the 
mountain  side  and,  sitting  down  on  a  rock  upon  its  rim, 
he  looked  around  at  the  familiar  scenes.  Now  he  knew 
he  would  soon  be  at  his  home.  But  Johnnie  would  not 
be  there  and  he  was  too  sad  to  weep. 

"Mother!"  shouted  Rhoda,  running  almost  breathless 
into  the  loom  room  where  her  mother  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  bolt  of  woolen  cloth,  "there's  an 
Indian  chief  coming  into  the  dooryard."  Then  looking 
out  of  the  window  she  continued,  "He  is  coming  right  to 
the  door." 

Just  then  Miriam  and  Esther  rushed  in,  their  faces 
white  with  terror,  pointing  to  the  yard  and  saying  in  a 
half  whisper  in  concert  "An  Indian!  an  Indian!" 

Then  Rhoda  exclaimed,  "Grandfather  has  gone  to  Pine- 
ville  and  Debby  is  out  walking  with  Mr.  Atwood,  and 
Daniel  and  Aaron  are  over  in  the  back  field  plowing! 
What  shall  we  do?" 

Phebe  had  learned  to  add  instant  decision  to  her  nat- 
ural quick-witted  insight  and  intuition,  and  she  at  once 
said,  "  If  he  was  a  bad  Indian  he  would  not  come  alone. 
His  errand  must  be  peaceful." 

Accordingly,  she  immediately  started  for  the  kitchen 
followed  hesitatingly  by  her  train  of  children,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  room  just  as  the  strange  visitor  was  entering 
the  door.  The  daylight  shone  upon  his  back  putting  his 
face  in  the  shadow,  and  he  purposely  took  a  seat  where 
the  light  would  not  shine  upon  his  features,  and  dis- 
guising his  voice  said,  "  Is  this  Mistress  Moses? " 
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"Yes,  it  is,"  she  replied. 

"Have  you  heard  from  Captain  Moses  lately?"  he 
said. 

"No,"  said  Phebe,  "Have  you  any  tidings  from  him, 
tell  me  quick,"  and,  going  towards  the  stranger  in  nervous 
baste  atie  inquired,  "Is  he  alive  and  well?" 

"He  was,"  said  the  visitor,  "when  I  saw  him  last," 

"Thank  God,"  said  Phebe,  "Where  did  you  see  him? 
Where  is  he?" 

The  captain  now  spoke  in  his  natural  tones.  "I  saw 
him  this  morning."  At  the  sound  of  that  voice  Phebe 
was  startled.  She  ran  up  to  the  visitor  as  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  daylight  saying,  "Phebe,  don't  you  know 
me?" 

She  looked  in  his  face  and  started  back.  It  was  copper 
color;  that  could  not  be  her  husband.  He  pulled  up  his 
sleeve  when  she  saw  upon  the  white  arm,  a  scratch  which 
he  had  received  years  before  in  a  life  battle  with  a  bear. 
She  now  looked  in  his  eyes  and  was  no  longer  in  doubt. 

With  a  shout  of  joy  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
her  eyes  sulTused  with  tears,  and  in  tones  of  tender  love, 
she  said,  "Why,  John  Moses!  My  dear  husband.  He 
was  lost  and  he  is  found."  She  kissed  one  brown  cheek 
and  then  the  other;  then  she  kissed  his  li[)s,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  with  her  forehead  close  up 
against  his  manly  neck  and  wept. 

Rhoda  seizing  the  conch  shell,  ran  out  behind  the  bam, 
and,  standing  on  a  large  rock,  blew  with  all  her  might,  to 
call  Daniel  and  Aaron  from  the  field.  Soon  they  came 
running  in  and  joined  in  the  jubilation.  With  Rhoda  and 
Esther  and  Miriam  and  Ruth,  they  surrounded  the  cap- 
tain and  his  wife.  They  didn't  understand  it  all:  they 
wondered  in  an  unthinking  way  how  their  father  could 
be  changed  into  an  Indian  in  a  few  weeks,  but  in  their 
implicit  confidence  in  their  mother  and  her  unerring  good 
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judgment  and  wisdom,  they  knew  that  it  was  their  long 
lost  father.  After  these  first  expressions  of  joy,  came 
first  the  inquiry:  "But  Johnnie?" 

"We  shall  see  him  no  more  in  the  flesh,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "He  was  captured  with  me,  but  he  was  wounded. 
He  could  not  keep  up  with  his  master,  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, you  know  what  happens  to  the  captive.  I 
was  powerless.  My  own  life  was  hanging  by  a  thread,  so 
I  plodded  on." 

"  It  is  as  we  supposed,  then,"  said  Phebe,  "  but  how  can 
I  g^ve  up  my  Johnnie?" 

"Be  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  my  dear,"  said  the 
captain.  "He  will  not  return  to  us,  but  let  us  hope  that 
sometime  we  may  go  to  him,  to  see  him  and  know  him 
again,  where  Indian  tomahawks  are  unknown."  The 
captain  asked,  "But  where  is  father  and  Deborah  and 
Samuel?" 

"Father  and  Samuel  are  gone  to  the  center  on  an  er- 
rand," Phebe  replied,  "and  Deborah  has  gone  walking 
with  Mr.  Atwood  over  to  the  crater." 

"I  just  came  from  there  and  did  not  see  them,"  the 
captain  said. 

"Then  they  must  have  gone  on  the  Riverton  road  to 
climb  up  the  eastern  mountain  side,"  she  said. 

"Then  Mr.  Atwood  is  convalescing?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "his  wounds  are  healed,  but  for  a 
time  he  was  very  near  the  gates  of  death  and  he  is  quite 
weak  yet.  He  has  written  to  his  parents  that  he  thinks 
he  will  recover  more  rapidly  here  in  the  mountain  air, 
than  at  his  home  by  the  seashore,  as  this  is  a  change  of 
climate  for  him.  I  have  advised  him  that  I  think  he  will 
be  able  to  attend  the  fall  term  of  the  general  court  when 
the  session  begins,  and  have  invited  him  to  pass  his 
sabbathsjwith  us  if  he  will.  But  if  he  is  able  to  make  the 
journey  home,  I  suppose  his  parents  will  wish  to  have  him 
with  them,  part  of  the  time  at  least." 
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"  Do  he  and  Deborah  seem  to  be  good  friends?" 

"Oh,  yes!  but  there  is  nothing  definite  yet,  as  she,  as  a 
nurse,  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  ^tuation  at 
a  time  when  he  might  be  more  than  usually  susceptible, 
and  she  acquainted  him  with  her  opinion  which  he  has 
strictly  honored.  But  I  am  sure  the  acquaintance  should 
be  pleasing  to  us,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  they 
seem  to  be  quite  interested  in  each  other." 

"Well,  my  dear  Phebe,  we  will  not  discourage  them," 
he  replied. 

While  they  were  talking,  and  the  captain  was  trying 
to  answer  a  volley  of  questions  with  w*ich  he  was  being 
assailed.  Major  Rose  and  Samuel  coming  in  were  much 
surprised  to  see  Phebe  on  such  intimate  terms  with  an 
Indian  sachem.  But  it  was  soon  explained  and,  when 
Debor^  arrived,  there  was  a  grand  family  reunion  of 
which  Joseph  Atwood  seemed  to  be  an  unquestioned 
part.  "Well,  Lieutenant,"  said  the  captain,  "I  didn't 
know  when  I  sent  you  on  your  journey  home  whether 
you  would  reach  the  goal,  but  I  knew  if  you  could  get 
here  the  mountain  air  would  be  good  for  you.  I  was  sure 
Mrs.  Moses  was  a  first  class  nurse  and  did  not  doubt  that 
Deborah  would  be  a  good  second." 

"Yes,  captain,"  said  the  invalid,  "but  I  know  that, 
with  all  deference  to  the  mother's  experience  and  skill  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  she  will  not  be  jealous  if  I  say  that 
since  I  passed  the  danger  point  and  have  become  con- 
valescent, Deborah  has  been  a  good  first,  in  helping 
Podoncaa  to  take  care  of  me  and  lead  me  so  near  to  my 
accustomed  health  as  I  am  today.  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  her  in  my  long  fight  with  death,  for  the  sun- 
light and  cheer  she  has  brought  me  and  for  her  mental 
help  and  the  encouragement  of  my  faith,  no  less  than  for 
the  choice  and  wisely  selected  food  which  she  has  pre- 
pared and  brought  to  me  from  day  to  day." 
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"I  am  glad,  Lieutenant/'  the  captain  replied,  "that  I 
made  a  wise  selection  in  the  hospital  to  which  I  sent  you, 
and  my  Mohegans,  I  knew,  would  be  faithful  and  true." 

"Surely,"  said  Joseph,  "their  tender  and  intelligent 
care  was  such  a  surprise  that  I  have  a  higher  regard  for 
their  race  than  ever  before." 

At  Phebe's  suggestion,  the  captain  excused  himself  to 
put  on  a  more  civilized  garb  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
put  off  his  disguise  which  had  been  at  least  a  wise  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  his  benefactor. 

When  they  gathered  round  the  hospitable  board  for 
the  evening  repast,  for  the  first  time  Joseph  was  one  of 
their  number,  and  Major  Rose's  invocation  of  the  divine 
blessing  and  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  all,  brought  to 
each  heart  a  sense  of  heavenly  peace  and  cheer.  They 
remained  at  the  table  for  a  full  hour,  and  then  were  loath 
to  leave  off  hearing  the  captain's  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions and  his  descriptions  of  his  observations  and  experi- 
ences in  his  captivity  and  deliverance. 

Phebe  remembered  well  the  defense  of  the  harried 
Indian  when  she  was  but  a  few  weeks  a  bride,  and  had 
never  ceased  to  admire  her  husband  for  that  deed  of 
humanity  and  heroism.  Podoncas,  who  was  an  educated 
Indian  and  was  acting  as  a  waiter,  was  silent  until  Cap- 
tain Moses  described  the  scene  on  the  hill  when  his  de- 
liverer bade  him  adieu.  Then  he  spoke:  "Captain 
Moses,  I  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  were  trying  to 
massacre  that  innocent  stranger.  You  have  alwa}^  been 
our  friend.  Your  many  noble  deeds  of  kindness  are 
written  on  our  hearts,  but  no  act  of  your  life  has  given 
us  such  love  and  admiration  for  you,  as  your  heroic  de- 
fense of  that  man." 

The  night  had  now  come  on  and  Joseph  was  invited  to 
conduct  the  evening  devotions.  He  read  the  Twenty- 
third  psalm,  making  appropriate  comments,  and  then 
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led  in  prayer.  He  gave  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
goodness,  especially  in  returning  his  host  to  his  family 
and  friends,  and  for  his  own  deliverance.  He  prayed  for 
fortitude  and  resignation  in  enduring  the  loss  of  the  loved 
one,  and  offered  up  a  petition  that  peace  and  harmony 
might  be  established  with  the  hostile  northern  neighbors, 
and  asked  for  such  practical  blessings  as  the  family  and 
their  neighbors  of  all  races  and  conditions  of  men  needed. 
Cheerfulness  reigned  in  the  family  circle  that  evening: 
subdued  by  the  sad  thought  of  the  one  that  was  lost  from 
the  number;  and  Major  Rose  was  persuaded  to  tell  one  of 
his  stories  with  which  he  sometimes  interested  hia  lis- 
teners. One  of  the  mysteries  of  this  story  telling  was 
that  the  young  people  and  children  and  possibly  in  a  les- 
ser degree  the  older  people  who  heard  him,  seemed  never 
to  tire  of  his  narratives,  however  many  times  they  were 
repeated.  There  was  a  tragic  native  eloquence  in  his 
language,  a  magnetic  interest  in  his  diction  which  aeem«d 
independent  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  story.  He  was 
a  perfect  mimic  and  yet  not  a  buffoon.  There  was  a 
naturalness  in  his  descriptions  which  had  not  been  toned 
down  by  college  training.  He  had  learned  to  "read, 
write  and  cypher,"  but  had  not  the  advant£^  of  the 
higher  education,  and  yet,  he  had  imbibed  a  classical 
style  of  good  Engli^  by  listening  on  Sunday,  all  his  life, 
to  the  preaching  of  the  educated  clei^ymen  who  minis- 
tered to  the  congregations  of  which  he  was  a  regular 
attendant.  He  had  been  an  omniverous  reader  and  was 
a  diligent  student  of  that  matchless  English  classic.  King 
James'  Bible.  He  took  a  commendable  pride  in  his 
English  n4iich  was  not  marred  by  those  peculiar  provin- 
cialisms v^icb  were  formerly  more  or  less  prevalent  and 
are  still  not  altogether  out  of  use  among  some  of  the  New 
England  people. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Major's  Hobby  and  the  Wanderer's  Return 

'*His  sun  is  in  decline,  for  another  age  is  nearing; 
Already  may  we  hear  the  woodman's  axe,  and  visions 

of  great  cities: 
And  aU  their  wealth  and  pride  and  mighty  stir  arise,'' 

— Edward  Everett  Bacon. 

**  Deborah,  you  may  choose  the  subject  of  my  story 
this  evening,"  said  Major  Rose. 

Deborah  thought  a  moment,  then  said,  "Tell  us  about 
your  experience  in  the  closing  scenes  of  King  Philip's 
war." 

"As  you  wish,"  the  Major  said.  "I  will  begin  by  ex- 
pressing some  of  my  opinions.  They  may  be  right;  they 
may  be  wrong;  you  can  take  them  for  what  you  think 
they  are  worth. 

"Think  not,  proud  Anglo  Saxon  and  Teuton  and  Frank 
that  we  were  contending  with  Skraelings  in  King  Philip's 
war!  There  were  three  classes  of  natives  which  were 
associated  in  the  same  tribes.  First,  the  royal  families 
and  their  kinsmen,  which  constituted  the  warrior  race; 
second,  the  Skraelings,  or  real  aborigines,  which  were 
inferior  in  stature  and  strength,  lower  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  and  of  darker  complexion;  third,  the  product 
of  the  intermarriage  of  the  first  two  races.  Out  of  this 
class  were  selected  some  of  the  warriors.  The  foe  we 
met  in  battle  were  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  Eric,  the 
Red,  was  not  the  only  Norse  adventurer  who  came  to  this 
land.  Some  came  before  his  time;  some  came  later. 
About  a  century  after  his  coming,  Eric  the  Bishop,  learn- 
ing that  his  countrymen  in  Vineland  had  relapsed  into 
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savagery  and  barbarism,  conceived  the  laudable  purpose 
to  convert  them  back  to  civilization.  He  organized  a 
colony  and  proceeded  to  the  New  World,  What  be- 
came of  him  and  those  who  accompanied  him?  We  can- 
not believe  that  he  denied  his  Lord  and  became  a  heathen, 
but  his  sons  or  his  grandsons  may  have  done  so. 

"There  are  many  words  in  use  among  our  New  Eng- 
land Indians  which  plainly  speak  their  old  Norse  origin. 
Out  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Norse  chief  Woden, 
have  come  the  royal  families  of  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian Europe;  and  the  love  and  the  capacity  of  ruling 
did  not  die  in  his  descendants  who,  centuries  ago,  be- 
came a  part  of  the  population  of  this  land.  Woden's 
name  appears  in  the  names  of  the  royal  families  of  Sog- 
konate  and  Pocasset  and  Wesagusquaset;  and  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Wodenite,  King  Kanut  the  Great, 
also  plainly  appears  in  the  names  of  people  and  places. 

"  I  will  mention  at  random  a  few  of  the  names  occurring 
to  me,  which  point  to  their  origin.  The  name  of  King 
Philip's  father,  commonly  called  Massasoit,  was  really 
Woosamequen,  or  Woden-samequen.  You  will  observe 
that  the  last  syllable  reminds  you  of  Kanut,  One  of  his 
sons  was  Wamsutta,  or  Woden-sutta.  Philip's  name  was 
Metacomet,  or  Meta-Kunt.  A  part  of  the  name  of  a 
great  sachem  of  the  Massachusetts  tribe  seems  to  be 
copied  from  the  word  Kanut,  while  his  son  was  Wonolan- 
cet  or  Woden-olancet. 

"  But  I  will  not  tire  you  with  my  prologue;  I  only  ask 
you  to  be  patient  while  1  give  a  few  more  instances. 
The  queen  of  Pocasset  was  Weetamore,  or  Woden  the 
Great.  A  similar  change  of  the  vowel  in  Woden's  name 
is  seen  in  our  English  word  Wednesday  or  Weden's-day 
from  the  Anglo  Saxon  Woden's-Tag.  But  this  queen's 
relative,  Philip's  wife,  caps  the  climax  in  her  name 
Wootone-kanutska,  or  Woden-kanutska. 
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"  Kanut  the  Great  was  king  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, the  British  Isles  and  as  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
as  he  cared  to  bring  under  the  sway  of  his  scepter.  He 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Eric  the  Red  and  about  a 
century  later  came  Eric  the  Bishop.  That  was  the  cen- 
tury in  which  Kanut  would  naturally  be  the  great  hero 
of  the  Norsemen;  and,  accordingly,  we  see  the  letters 
of  his  name  frequently  occurring  in  the  names  of  the 
people  in  the  tribes  which  were  formed  by  the  mixing  of 
the  Norse  Adventurers  with  the  previous  occupants  of  the 
land  in  the  North  Atlantic  regions." 

Now  little  Miriam  spoke  up,  "Grandfather,  will  you 
please  tell  us  the  story?" 

"  Yes,  darling,  in  a  moment,"  the  major  replied ;  **  I  was 
just  making  a  display  of  my  erudition  and  ims^nation 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Atwood  who  is  a  college  graduate 
and  a  welcome  guest  in  our  family  circle  this  evening. 

''Speaking  of  Kanut;  the  letters  of  his  name  seem  to 
have  been  something  to  juggle  with.  Sometimes  they 
come  in  their  regular  order  with  other  letters  or  sounds 
mixed  in  between;  as,  for  instance  in  the  name  of  the 
Narragansett  chief  Canonchet;  strike  out  nch  and  you 
have  Canoet  or  Kanut.  Sometimes  they  occur  in  re- 
verse order,  as  in  the  word  Tunksis:  the  first  syllable 
spelled  backward  is  Knut.  In  the  word  Potunk,  the 
second  syllable  spelled  backward  is  Knut.  In  the  name 
of  the  Mohegan  chief,  Uncas,  spell  the  first  three  letters 
backward,  add  t,  and  you  have  Cnut  or  Knut.  Some- 
times it  is  as  if  the  letters  has  been  separated  and  thrown 
down  in  a  heap  and  then  picked  up  hit  or  miss,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  interpreter  and  friend  of  the  Pilgrims,  Sku- 
antum :  let  the  first  u  be  placed  before  the  t  and  you  have 
Skanutum,  the  middle  part  of  which  word  is  Kanut." 

"Really,  Major  Rose,"  exclaimed  Joseph,  "you  ought 
to  have  had  a  college  education  and  to  have  made  philol- 
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ogy  your  major  study.  You  would  have  been  one  of  the 
bright  and  shining  lights  in  that  science," 

"  I  wish  to  show,"  said  the  major,  "that  we  had  foemen 
who  were  not  to  be  despised.  We  or  our  children  may 
have  further  contests  with  the  red  race. 

"  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  King  Philip's  head  was  on  a  pole  at 
Plymouth,  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  The  parts  of  his 
dismembered  body  were  drying  on  trees  at  Mount  Hope, 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  passing  breezes;  but  one  of  his 
most  powerful  and  warlike  sachems,  Anawon  or  Anawo- 
den,  who,  I  think,  was  Philip's  uncle  or,  at  leastsome  very 
near  relative,  who  still  held  out,  was  now  committing 
depredations  upon  the  farms  and  settlements  in  Rehoboth 
and  Swanzey  and  vicinity. 

"At  the  taking  of  the  Narragansett  fort  in  the  swamp 
I  had  been  with  Captain  Benjamin  Church  when  he  was 
wounded  and  assisted  him  in  the  march  back  to  pamp. 
After  that  time,  at  his  special  request,  I  attended  him  in 
all  his  expeditions.  Sometimes  I  wore  the  garb  of  an  In- 
dian, accordingly  disguising  myself  as  best  I  could,  and 
when  we  started  in  pursuit  of  Anawoden,  Captain  Church 
gave  me  orders  to  put  on  my  Indian  uniform  and  make 
my  disguise  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  told  me  he  would 
ride  his  horse  when  the  way  would  permit,  having  two 
of  his  most  trusty  Indian  runners  to  attend  him,  one  on 
each  side,  and  ordered  me  to  keep  near  him,  except  when 
he  sent  me  upon  some  errand.  He  directed  me  to  keep  a 
little  to  the  rear  and  have  my  trusty  musket  always  ready. 
Tlie  day  we  came  to  Pocasset,  while  on  the  march,  sud- 
denly a  hostile  Indian  appeared  in  an  opening  and  evi- 
dently was  intending  to  shoot  our  captain;  but  as  be  was 
raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  I  shouted  at  him  to  stop, 
immediately  covering  him  with  my  gun.  He  turned  his 
head  for  a  moment  to  look  at  me  and  then  instantly 
disappeared  in  the  bushes. 
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"Before  speaking  to  Captain  Church  I  ordered  some  of 
our  Indians  to  scout  in  the  woods  in  that  direction  and 
bring  in  the  stranger  as  a  prisoner.  I  told  the  circum- 
stance to  the  captain  when  he  ordered  the  flanking  scouts 
to  find  the  culprit;  but,  although  we  halted  and  scoured 
the  forest  far  and  near  for  more  than  an  hour,  no  track 
or  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  The  Indians  with  us, 
who  were  superstitious,  said  the  ghost  of  Weetamore  the 
Pocasset  queen,  who  had  lost  her  life  in  the  bay  while 
trying  to  escape  from  Mount  Hope,  had  appeared  for  a 
moment  and  then  vanished.  I  thought  it  more  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  her  son  who  was  a  most  skillful 
woodsman,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
searchers.  But  when  we  came  to  the  home  of  the  tribe 
we  found  the  young  chief  there  and  we  were  kindly  and 
hospitably  received,  as  the  tribe  had  proclaimed  itself 
friendly  to  the  colonists. 

"We  camped  there  for  the  night  and  our  captain  en- 
listed twenty-five  of  the  best  warriors  to  go  with  us  in  the 
chase  after  Anawoden.  In  the  evening  after  supper, 
having  built  an  immense  bonfire,  the  new  recruits,  in 
their  warpaint  and  costume,  formed  a  circle  around  the 
fire.  Then  one  of  them  seized  a  firebrand  and,  holding 
it  in  one  hand  with  a  tomahawk  in  the  other,  struck  it 
repeatedly,  using  the  most  bitter  words  against  it,  and 
then  throwing  it  back  into  the  fire.  This  having  been 
repeated  by  each  one  of  the  braves,  the  young  chief  told 
Captain  Church  that  the  warriors  had  sworn  eternal 
fealty  to  him  and  the  English,  and  bitter  hostility  to 
their  enemies.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Captain 
Church  intended  to  go  over  to  Rhode  Island  to  rest;  but 
in  the  morning  a  scout  informed  him  that  some  hostiles 
had  crossed  over  to  Pappoosequash  Neck  and  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  them  at  once,  but  when  the  captain  and 
myself  with  about  fifteen  Indians  were  over,  a  tempest 
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arose  which  made  it  impossible  for  any  more  to  cross. 
However,  we  sent  the  Indian,  Captain  Lightfoot,  with 
some  men  to  find  the  enemy.  When  night  came  on  one 
of  the  scouts  howled  (ike  a  wolf  and  an  Indian  who  came 
to  see,  was  taken  prisoner. 

"  In  the  same  way  eleven  others  were  captured.  These 
were  some  of  Anawoden's  men  who  were  out  foraging 
and  one  of  them  consented  to  guide  us  to  the  hostile  camp 
where  we  arrived  about  dark.  The  guide  and  a  young 
squaw  who  was  with  him  had  lar^  baskets  with  which 
they  were  to  bring  in  provisions.  Keeping  close  behind 
them,  we  climbed  down  a  precipice  and  came  to  where 
Anawoden  and  his  son  were  lying  on  their  blankets.  We 
could  never  have  accomplished  this  feat  had  it  not  been 
that  an  old  woman  beside  Anawoden's  campfire  was 
pounding  com  in  a  mortar.  When  she  pounded  we 
moved,  and  when  she  stopped  we  halted.  Before  the 
old  chief  knew  an  enemy  was  near.  Captain  Church  with 
a  hatchet  in  his  hand  had  got  between  him  and  the  hos- 
tiles'  muskets,  and  his  six  men,  all  that  were  with  him, 
were  near  htm.  That  was  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget. 
We  were  in  a  camp  of  sixty  hostile  Indians,  the  most  des- 
perate of  all  of  King  Philip's  warriors,  commanded  by  the 
most  relentless  enemy  and  cruel  savage  that  fought 
against  us  in  that  war.  He  was  one  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  Mount  Hope  Indians,  a  giant  in  size  and  of  great 
strength  and  courage:  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
warrior  race,  as  his  name  Anawoden  indicated.  His 
voice  in  battle  as  he  was  wont  to  shout  lootash!  lootash! 
was  almost  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  The  night  was 
black  darkness.  Here  with  Anawoden  was  one  camp- 
fire  and  about  twenty  warriors.  But  a  short  distance 
from  us  were  two  other  campfires  with  about  twenty 
warriors  at  each.  The  fires  shining  on  the  forest  trees 
only  accentuated  the  darkness  of  the  night.    Not  a  word 
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had  yet  been  spoken;  but  what  a  pantomime  that  was. 
Anawoden's  son  had  taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance 
and,  lying  there  between  the  feet  of  Captain  Church,  he 
had  thrown  his  blanket  over  his  head,  expecting,  of  course, 
that  the  captain  would  tomahawk  him.  There  stood 
the  captain  in  tragic  attitude,  hatchet  in  hand,  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  the  chief  who  was  lying  a  few  feet  away, 
looking  intently  at  us.  Then  Anawoden  sat  up  and  said 
'howow.* 

"Then  spoke  the  captain,  *  You  are  my  prisoner.'  It 
was  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  all  the  Indian  wars. 
We  were  seven  including  our  heroic  leader.  They  were 
sixty.     I  stepped  over  beside  the  captured  chief. 

"Then  our  captain  said:  'Anawoden,  your  men  who 
were  out  foraging  have  been  taken  prisoners  and  are  on 
the  way  to  Pljonouth  under  guard.  It  is  useless  for  you 
to  hold  out  longer.  I  can  promise  the  lives  of  the  most  of 
your  men,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment to  spare  yours,  but  it  is  beyond  my  power  to 
promise  you  that  they  will.  Nevertheless  it  is  best  for 
you  to  surrender  peaceably  for  you  can  gain  nothing  by 
fighting  any  longer.' 

''Without  saying  a  word,  the  giant  chief  arose;  and, 
going  up  to  Captain  Church,  kneeled  down,  and  bowing 
his  head  to  the  ground  at  the  captain's  feet,  burst  into 
tears  sobbing  brokenly, '  Yes,  Captain  Church,  I  surren- 
der. I  am  your  prisoner.'  The  twenty  who  were  his 
immediate  attendants  at  his  command  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Anawoden  now  commanded  his  attendants  to 
prepare  supper  for  Captain  Church  and  his  men.  He 
asked  the  captain  which  they  would  prefer,  horse  beef  or 
cow  beef  and  his  guests  chose  the  latter. 

"Captain  Church  sent  two  of  his  Indians  to  the  other 
two  groups  of  hostiles  to  secure  their  submission.  They 
told  them  that  Anawoden  was  a  prisoner  and  that  Cap- 
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tain  Church  was  a  fine  master,  that  they  were  well  fed 
and  cared  for,  and  that  the  captain  would  be  good  to 
them.  They  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
muskets  were  captured  and  Aat  Captain  Church  was  a 
brave  man,  that,  if  they  ran  away,  he  would  take  them 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  surrender  at  once. 
After  a  few  minutes'  consultation,  they  concluded  to  give 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  white  chief.  This  being 
done,  our  victory  was  complete.  After  supper  all  in  the 
camp  went  to  sleep  except  Captain  Church,  Anawoden 
and  myself.  I  pretended  to '  be  asleep  but  was  very 
wide  awake,  watching  the  Indian  chief  very  closely. 
Our  captain  and  Anawoden  lay  for  about  an  hour  looking 
at  each  other,  when  the  chief  arose  and  walked  out  into 
the  ^tadows.  The  captain  and  I  had  everything  ready 
for  a  fight  but  after  a  few  minutes  the  chief  returned  with 
a  bundle  in  his  hands,  and,  kneeling  down,  laid  it  at  the 
victor's  feet.  Then  he  took  it  up  and  opened  it.  To  the 
captain's  surprise,  the  prisoner  addressed  him  in  English. 
'These  are  Philip's  treasures:  here  is  the  finest  wampum 
belt  in  New  England.'  And  surely  it  was  a  beauty,  for 
when  Captain  Church  put  it  over  his  shoulder  it  came 
down  to  his  ankles.  'Here  Is  his  head  belt  and  here  his 
best  red  blanket.'  After  giving  the  captain  the  trophies 
one  at  a  time,  Anawoden  said  '  I  suppose  the  war  is  ended. 
As  you  are  the  conqueror,  these  things  which  were  Philip's 
treasures,  belong  to  you.  Take  them  and  be  kind  to 
your  vanquided  foe. ' 

"Now,  to  change  the  scene,  the  moon  arose  in  ail  its 
beauty,  bedding  its  soft  rays  over  the  camp  and  its 
occupants:  conquered  and  victors.  Not  being  able  to 
sleep,  I  was  interested  in  listening  to  Anawoden,  as  in 
good  English  he  related  to  Captain  Church  his  experi- 
ences in  many  battles.  In  the  morning  we  marched  with 
the  prisoners,  on  the  way  meeting  the  heutenant  with  the 
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rest  of  our  company.  Arriving  in  Taunton  we  were  well 
entertained  and,  early  the  next  morning,  the  captain, 
having  ordered  the  lieutenant  to  proceed  to  Plymouth 
with  the  company  and  prisoners,  with  a  half-dozen  of  his 
trusty  Indians,  he  took  Anawoden  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  we  stayed  three  days  when  he  took  his  wife  and 
two  children  to  Plymouth. 

"There  was  one  more  sachem  of  the  warrior  class,  Tis- 
paquin  (out  of  whose  name  you  can  spell  Enut)  who  had  a 
small  company  of  savages  with  which  he  was  continuing 
his  depredations  upon  the  settlements.  Captain  Church, 
with  a  few  soldiers  and  Indian  allies,  started  at  once  in 
pursuit  of  him  on  the  Sippican  road,  and  after  about  four 
hours'  march  we  discovered  the  tracks  of  the  hostiles. 
The  captain  sent  out  two  scouts  to  follow  up  the  trail, 
who  returned  in  a  short  time  reporting  quite  a  company 
of  them  in  a  thick  woods  sitting  around  their  fires,  and  as 
our  pay  was  the  prisoners  and  the  plunder  we  could  get, 
orders  were  given  to  take  them  alive.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  we  were  directed  to  surround  the  enemy 
and  crawl  up  as  near  as  possible  without  letting  them 
know  of  our  presence,  and,  when  they  discovered  us,  we 
were  to  rush  in  upon  them  and  take  them  prisoners.  We 
crawled  through  mud  and  mire  and  bushes,  and  over  the 
roots  of  trees,  until  the  unsuspecting  victims  heard  us, 
and  then  with  shouting,  they  sprang  for  their  guns;  but 
as  we  came  with  shouts  from  all  directions,  we  were  upon 
them  and  seized  them  before  they  could  fire  a  shot. 
Captain  Church,  however,  had  a  narrow  escape.  Meet- 
ing with  a  big  powerful  Indian,  he  knocked  the  gun  out  of 
his  hand  with  one  sword  stroke,  but  they  now  clinched 
and  neither  could  make  use  of  his  weapons.  The  cap- 
tain grabbed  the  Indian  by  the  hair  with  both  hands, 
pulling  him  over,  and  proceeded  to  pound  the  enemy's 

head  with  his  own  head.     Rolling  over  and  over  on  the 
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ground,  they  came  against  a  tree.  One  of  the  captain's 
Indian  runners,  now  coming  up  with  his  tomahawk,  struck 
the  head  of  the  hostile  between  the  captain's  hands, 
when  the  rough  and  tumble  fight  was  done.  The  rest 
were  easily  captured  as  we  outnumbered  them. 

"When  we  first  came  upon  them,  one  surly  Indian 
struck  at  my  heart  with  his  knife,  but  I  readily  parried 
his  blow  with  my  musket  and  then  hit  him  a  tap  with  the 
butt  which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes 
when  he  recovered  consciousness,  he  was  very  submissive 
and  knelt  at  my  feet  saying,  *  I  your  slave.'  I  now  bade 
adieu  to  my  captain  and,  in  company  with  three  friendly . 
Mohegans  who  were  with  us,  started  on  the  journey  home, 
taking  my  prisoner  with  me  and  finding  him  an  excellent 
and  faithful  servant.  At  his  request  I  sold  him  to  a 
man  in  Sewana  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  who 
was  the  one  above  all  others  he  wished  to  have  as  his 
master.  It  seems  the  prisoner  knew  that  his  new  master 
was  good  and  kind-hearted,  for  he  had  befriended  the 
Indian  one  time  when  he  was  in  need  of  help.  The 
forests  were  more  or  less  infested  with  scattered  hostiles 
and  I  had  a  few  hair-breadth  escapes  on  the  way,  but  in 
due  time  by  the  grace  of  God,  arrived  safely  home." 

Lieutenant  Atwood  now  asked  the  major  if  he  ever 
heard  from  his  slave. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "some  years  ago  when  I  was  peddling, 
I  was  at  Wilton  and  went  over  to  Sewana  to  visit  him. 
His  master,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  excellent  land, 
built  a  comfortable  cottage  for  his  servant  on  the  side  of 
the  clearing  opposite  his  own  residence.  He  sent  him  to 
find  his  wife  and  little  boy,  and  they  were  perfectly  con- 
tented with  their  home.  When  I  was  there  the  family 
had  increased  to  five:  three  boys  and  two  girls,  and  the 
servant  told  me  that  he  and  his  family  had  joined  the 
church ;  that  they  enjoyed  attending  it,  and  that  he  was 
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there  nearly  every  Sunday  with  some  of  his  family,  and 
his  wife  when  she  could  go.  His  children  were  attending 
school  the  same  as  the  children  of  the  English  people,  and 
were  kindly  treated  by  teacher  and  scholars.  He  told 
me  his  wife  had  learned  to  spin  and  weave  and  made 
nearly  all  the  cloth  they  needed  for  clothing  and  house- 
hold use.  The  master  had  allowed  him  to  go  hunting  in 
the  season,  so  he  supplied  his  own  family  and  his  master's 
with  venison,  wild  turkeys,  pigeons,  wild  ducks  and  other 
game.  The  master  also  allowed  him  to  keep  a  large 
flock  of  chickens  and  three  pigs,  all  of  which  were  fed 
from  the  products  of  the  large  farm,  allowing  him  to  sell 
as  much  of  these  as  he  did  not  want  for  his  own  use,  and 
to  have  all  he  needed  of  grain,  potatoes  and  other  prod- 
uce, to  make  himself  and  family  comfortable.  By  the 
looks  and  size  of  the  garden  at  the  cottage,  I  don't  think 
the  master  needed  to  supply  his  servant  with  potatoes  or 
turnips  or  cabbages  or  any  other  vegetables  to  any  ex- 
tent, for  it  seemed  to  be  excellently  well  kept  and  pro- 
ductive. 

''The  kind-hearted  master  had  given  his  man  a  bank 
book,  and  had  him  deposit  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for 
future  need.  I  called  at  the  master's  house,  but  in  con- 
nection with  that  call  is  another  story  for  which  there  is 
not  time  tonight." 

"Oh,  do  tell  it!"  said  a  chorus  of  children's  voices. 
"That  is  about  the  woman  who  wouldn't  let  you  in,  isn't 
it,  grandfather?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  we  will  adjourn  for  tonight, 
and,  at  some  other  time  when  Mr.  Atwood  is  here,  I  will 
take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  that  story  if  the  lieutenant  has 
not  got  tired  too  much  tonight,  to  hear  another." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  could  listen  all  night  to  such 
well-told  stories,  so  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  about  the 
woman  who  wouldn't  let  you  in." 
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When  the  major  got  wanned  up  to  his  narrative,  he 
had  risen  to  his  feet  and,  going  to  one  side  of  the  fireplace 
h^  faced  the  family  circle,  and,  with  his  gestures  and 
tr^c  attitudes,  had  so  riveted  the  attention  of  his  hear* 
ers,  that  they  did  not  dream  that  he  had  been  talking  an 
hour,  as  it  seemed  to  them  but  a  few  minutes.  Had  he 
lived  in  our  time,  and  had  taken  to  the.  lecture  platform, 
his  magnetic  personality  and  natural  oratory  with  his 
splendid  voice  were  so  unique,  so  grand  and  yet  so  sym- 
pathetic, that  thousands  would  have  flocked  to  hear  him 
wherever  he  spoke. 

The  next  morning  about  ten  o'clock  Deborah  and  her 
admirer  were  seated  on  a  rock  on  the  siunmit  of  Mount 
Hobamak. 

The  day  was  clear  and  the  views  in  every  direction  were 
magnificent.  It  was  a  time  for  lovers  to  be  romantic. 
"Deborah,"  said  Joseph,  "in  a  few  days  I  am  going  to 
my  home  and  I  don't  know  when  I  can  see  you  ageiin,  but 
my  mind  is  not  changed.  I  have  declared  my  regard  for 
you  which  is  in  no  respect  diminishing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  becoming  more  certain  and  undoubted  in  my  own 
mind.  You  do  not  hate  me;  that  seems  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain.    Will  you  promise  me  that  you  will  be  mine?" 

"  I  cannot  change  my  attitude  on  this  subject  at  pres- 
ent," she  replied.  "Even  if  my  heart  should  wish  so  to 
do,  my  reason  says  that  we  should  not  bind  ourselves  by 
mutual  vows  now,  for  you  will  mingle  with  the  world  and 
meet  others  just  as  good  and  more  accomplished  than 
I,  and  some  who  have  wealth  will,  no  doubt,  seek  your 
acquaintance  with  the  hope  that  they  may  engage  your 
serious  intentions.  Be  free  to  make  any  choice  you  may 
think  best.  I  will  not  be  in  your  way.  Then,  if  you  still 
think  that  you  love  me  better  than  any  other,  come  back 
and  tell  me  so,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  surrender  to  you 
my  hand  and  my  heart.     I  will  give  the  pledge  of  my 
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affections  to  no  other  for  five  years.  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  sure  of  your  choice  within  that  time." 

"My  dear/*  he  said,  "I  am  not  fickle-minded.  I  am 
not  a  child  to  have  a  fancy  today  and  change  it  tomorrow. 
I  have  been  in  society  at  the  capital :  I  have  mingled  with 
the  world  and  am  of  mature  age:  I  have  known  that  at 
least  one  of  the  governor's  daughters  would  be  pleased  to 
have  me  say  to  her  what  I  have  said  to  you,  but,  while  I 
also  knew  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  desirable  in  a 
worldly  way,  yet  I  could  not  declare  myself  to  her  as  I 
have  to  you,  because  I  would  be  false  to  myself,  for  I  could 
not  truly  make  such  a  declaration  to  any  other  person 
in  the  world  but  you.  Excuse  me  for  saying  this  but  it 
is  the  plain  truth.  My  choice  is  made  and  it  rests  with 
you  to  decide  my  fate." 

''Joseph,"  she  said,  "this  is  such  a  serious  question 
that  it  should  not  be  finally  settled  too  hastily.  Go  back 
to  your  accustomed  vocation  and  labors,  for  I  understand 
you  are  a  busy  and  diligent  young  man  and  any  time  after 
three  months  from  today  you  can  come  back,  when  you 
yourself  can  decide  the  fate  of  us  both.  However,  I  will 
venture  to  say  one  thing:  that  I  hope  you  will  return 
with  your  choice  unchanged.  I  know  it  is  indiscreet  for 
me  to  say  so,  but  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart." 

When  she  had  spoken  these  words,  he  looked  into  her 
eyes,  and  putting  his  arm  around  her  waist  drew  her  close 
to  his  side  and  imprinted  upon  her  lips  a  kiss  of  true  love, 
pure  and  undefiled.  That  love  was  mutual;  and  in  it 
there  was  nothing  that  was  gross  or  material.  It  was 
the  undying  affection  of  two  souls  knit  together  in  a  union 
that  was  heavenly.  And  yet  Deborah  insisted  that  he 
shbuld  not  be  bound  for  the  time  specified.  Then,  if  he 
still  wished,  she  would  appoint  the  time  agreeable  to 
him,  when  they  should  be  joined  in  wedlock.  Hand  in 
hand  these  young  Puritan  lovers  wended  their  joyful  way 
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down  the  mountainside.  Their  hearts  were  so  light  that 
they  seemed  to  be  walking  upon  air  and  not  upon  the 
rocks  and  steep  declivity.  They  were  so  full  of  love  for 
each  other  and  love  to  God  and  their  neighbors,  that  even 
some  wild  turkeys  and  partridges  and  rabbits  and  gray 
squirrels  and  other  denizens  of  the  forest,  seemed  to  make 
no  attempt  to  escape  from  their  presence  as  they  passed 
near  them. 

"I  see,"  said  Joseph,  "that  these  wild  pets  of  yours 
have  seen  you  before  and  have  learned  that  you  never 
make  any  attempt  to  hurt  them." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "after  the  midday  meal,  I  often 
wander  up  here,  with  book  in  hand  to  read  and  study  for 
an  hour,  while  I  am  resting  from  the  work  of  the  wheel 
and  loom;  and  these  creatures  of  nature's  Author  seem 
to  have  become  accustomed  to  me,  and  somehow  have 
come  to  know  that  I  am  their  friend.  In  one  place  where 
I  most  often  rest  under  a  low  branching  tree,  a  robin  built 
her  nest  just  a  few  feet  over  my  head — so  near  that  I 
could  reach  her  with  my  hand ;  and  the  trusting  redbreast 
seemed  to  enjoy  talking  with  me  as  I  imitated  her  bird 
language  and  her  song.  She  seemed  to  say  to  the  other 
dwellers  in  the  woods,  '  Don't  be  afraid :  my  friend  won't 
hurt  you:  she  is  kind  and  good  to  all.'  In  the  early  sum- 
mer there  was  a  pair  of  partridges  that  used  to  walk 
around  not  far  away,  seeming  not  to  be  disturbed  by  my 
presence.  Then  after  a  while,  one  of  them,  the  larger 
one,  of  the  beautiful  plumage  was  gone;  but  his  mate 
was  there,  though  at  a  little  greater  distance  than  usual, 
and  kept  in  my  sight  for  nearly  an  hour,  much  of  the  time 
uttering  what  seemed  to  me  a  mournful  sound,  as  if  la- 
menting her' loss  and  calling  to  me  for  sympathy.  I 
suppose  some  hunter  or  other  enemy  was  the  cause  of  her 
bereavement.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  animals 
have  souls,  and  if  there  will  be  any  of  them  in  heaven." 
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"You  are  not  alone  in  your  musing,"  said  Joseph, 
"the  greatest  theologians  have  had  that  wonder,  but  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  solved  the  riddle." 

As  they  were  talking  they  had  come  almost  to  the 
fence  which  enclosed  the  cleared  land  of  the  farm,  when 
Deborah  suddenly  stopped  and,  with  a  scream,  threw 
her  arms  around  Joseph,  saying  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
terror,  "There  is  an  Indian  lying  in  the  fence  comer; 
oh  dear!  what  shall  we  do?" 

With  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  and  self-posses- 
sion, Joseph  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  and  replied : 
"Don't  be  afraid,  dearie.  If  it  is  an  Indian  he  must  be 
harmless.  He  has  no  gun  to  shoot  us,  and  I  think  you 
and  I  with  the  right  on  our  side  can  be  more  than  a  match 
for  him." 

Picking  up  a  stake  that  had  been  cut  for  the  fence  and 
thrown  into  the  brush,  Joseph  stood  in  the  position  of 
charge  bayonets,  saying:  "With  this  weapon  and  you  at 
my  back  I  will  defy  any  unarmed  Indian  in  the  colony. 
But  he  seems  to  be  sick ;  listen  to  what  he  is  saying :  'Phebe, 
can  you  understand  the  words?'  He  is  delirious.  He 
must  have  the  fever.  Hark!  hear  him!  'Physiology  is 
the  science  that  treats  of  the  body,  psychology  is  the 
science  that  treats  of  the  mind  and  soul.  O  Phebe,  I'm 
sick,  sage  tea.'  I  am  amazed,"  said  Joseph.  ''Here 
is  a  mystery.  If  this  is  an  Indian  he  must  have  been 
highly  educated.  But  is  it  an  Indian?"  Then,  going  up 
to  him,  he  said:  "My  friend,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
Where  did  you  come  from?    Where  are  you  going?" 

"Doctor,"  said  the  stranger.  "Oh,  I  see,"  said 
Joseph,  "it  is  some  sick  Indian  who  is  trying  to  see  your 
mother,  the  doctor,  and  he  wants  her  to  give  him  some 
medicine." 

"  But  that  does  not  explain  it,"  said  Deborah.  "  He  is 
teaching  Phebe.     He  is  the  master  and  she  is  the  pupil." 
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"But  we  are  wasting  time,"  said  Joseph.  "Here  ia 
some  oae  in  distress.  Who  he  is  or  what  he  is,  can  be 
determined  later."  Then  he  asked  the  sick  man :  ' '  Who 
are  you?  what  is  your  name?" 

The  stranger  replied,  "I  am  doctor."  Then  his  brain 
reeled  with  the  delirium  and,  in  broken  words,  he  said, 
"No  I — ladian — medicine-man." 

But  through  the  heavy  tangled  hair  and  massive  beard 
now  sprinkled  with  gray,  Joseph  discovered  and  was  con- 
fident that,  although  in  Indian  clothing,  he  was  a  white 
man.  The  two  good  Samaritans  now  lifted  up  the  neigh- 
bor in  distress,  and,  helping  him  over  the  fence,  assisted  or, 
rather,  almost  carried  him  to  the  house.  Phebe  was  busy 
getting  the  dinner  on  the  table,  when,  looking  out  of  the 
door,  she  saw  the  three  approaching  in  the  yard,  now 
almost  at  the  door.  As  she  looked  at  the  mysterious 
stranger,  she  raised  her  hands  and,  screaming  the  words, 
"Daniel's  ghost!"  fell  fainting  to  the  floor.  The  Mck 
man  was  laid  upon  the  settee  in  a  comer  of  the  large 
kitchen  and  living  room,  and  immediate  attention  was 
given  to  Phebe.  A  little  dash  of  cold  water  in  the  faxx 
and  chafing  of  the  hands  and  the  frightened  mother  of 
th«  family  opened  her  eyes  saying,  "Where  is  it?  Where 
is  he?" 

"Wait  a  minute,  mother,"  said  Deborah ;  "at  up  in  the 
chair.  You  are  all  tired  out  and  the  apparition  of  the 
sick  man  who  reminded  you  of  your  long  lost  brother 
overcame  you.    Take  a  drink  of  this  rye  coffee." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  poured  out  half  a 
cup  and  filled  it  with  milk.  The  draught  revived  the 
tired  woman  and,  rising  to  her  feet,  she  loolred  around  at 
the  emaciated  form  upon  the  couch.  Going  up  to  it  she 
shouted,  "  Debby,  bring  me  the  shears  quick." 

In  the  old  New  England  family,  there  was  usually  one 
who  was  recognized  as  the  tonsorial  arrist.    Sometimes 
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it  was  the  father;  sometimes  it  was  the  mother:  again,  it 
was  one  of  the  older  children.  In  her  girlhood  and  young 
womanhood  Phebe  generally  attended  to  this  branch  of 
the  household  work.  Now,  when  she  snatched  the  shears 
out  of  Debby's  hands,  she  at  once  attacked  the  long  hair 
and  tangled  beard  of  the  new  visitor,  and,  as  she  was  dili- 
gently bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  he  said,  ''That's 
Phebe." 

Yes,"  she  said,  ''it  is;  and  you  are  Daniel." 
I  guess  I  am,"  he  replied,  and  then  as  the  delirium 
came  on  there  was  a  lingo  of  words  half  Indian,  half  Eng- 
lish, the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  distinguished. 
The  patient  was  assigned  to  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
second  story,  Joseph's  Indian  attendant  who  was  helping 
on  the  farm,  being  pressed  into  the  service,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  Daniel  was  washed  clean  from  head  to  foot  and,  in  a 
clean  linen  sleeping  robe,  he  was  resting  comfortably. 
But  the  crisis  of  the  disease  was  not  passed,  and  for  two 
weeks  the  patient  hovered  on  the  very  brink  of  death. 
Then  the  change  came  and  convalescence  began.  Then 
a  little  too  much  food  and  a  relapse.  But  that  faithful 
sister  was  a  skillful  nurse  and  steadily,  some  of  the  time 
almost  without  sleep  for  days,  she  fought  the  battle 
through  to  victory. 

During  his  convalescence  they  culled  from  the  patient 
the  story  of  his  many  years  of  experience  as  a  captive. 
His  skill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  were  against  him. 
He  thought  that  if  he  cured  the  sick,  especially  in  his 
master's  family,  they  would  release  him  out  of  gratitude; 
but  the  effect  was  the  opposite,  for  they  valued  him  so 
highly  that  they  resolved  to  retain  his  services.  After 
a  time  when  a  party  was  organized  to  go  to  the  far  west, 
his  master  being  one  of  the  emigrants,  Daniel  was  obliged 
to  go  with  him.  They  were  several  weeks  on  the  jour- 
ney.    They  passed  up  the  Niagara  river  and  encamped 
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a  few  days  at  the  great  falls;  then  going  west  across  the 
Detroit  river,  they  journeyed  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  Illinois  river. 

They  followed  this  to  its  mouth  and,  crossing  the  Miss- 
issippi, they  wandered  about  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
finally  settling  on  a  high  wooded  bluff  on  the  great  river's 
west  bank.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  dispute 
possession,  having  built  a  permanent  village,  they  sent  a 
messenger  back  to  their  eastern  home  for  recruits  which 
arrived  in  due  time. 

Game  was  abundant  and  fish  were  quite  plenty.  He 
was  well  cared  for  and  well  treated,  but  very  vigilantly 
watched  to  prevent  his  escape.  The  people  of  his  own 
tribe  and  also  those  of  neighboring  tribes  came  to  him  to 
be  treated  for  their  diseases.  His  master  received  good 
fees.  Often  a  deer  or  an  antelope  or  a  buffalo  was 
brought  in,  as  a  thank  offering  by  one  who  had  been 
cured.  Much  of  the  time  he  was  unable  to  get  the  medi- 
cines he  wished  to  use,  but  learned  to  substitute  roots 
and  herbs,  etc.,  in  their  place,  getting  quite  good  results. 
He  found  himself  obliged  to  make  more  use  of  hypenic 
and  sanitary  treatment  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  but  his  unusual  knowledge  of  sui^ry  was  of  great 
advantage  to  him,  and  he  even  performed  the  Caesarian 
operation  on  the  chief's  wife  and  the  mother  and  chiW 
both  lived  and  were  in  excellent  health. 

After  this  the  chief  presented  him  with  an  Indian  cap- 
tive to  attend  him  as  his  slave  and  assistant.  He  even 
offered  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage;  but  Daniel 
toid  them  he  had  a  wife  and  his  religion  would  not  permit 
him  to  have  another.  They  were  very  much  surprised, 
but  nevertheless  honored  him  for  his  integrity.  The 
years  passed  by  and,  although  he  was  leading  a  useful 
life  and  the  gratitude  of  his  patients  gave  him  much  com- 
fort, yet  he  did  not  foi^t  his  loved  and  loving  Naomi, 
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and  he  believed  she  was  looking  for  his  return.  And  little 
Abner,  who  now,  if  living,  must  be  grown  to  manhood: 
how  he  longed  to  see  him!  Finally,  having  resolved  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape,  he  got  as  far  as  the 
Detroit  river,  but  there  his  master  with  a  party  of  pur- 
suers, overtook  him.  Again,  for  years  he  was  more  care- 
fully watched  and  guarded  than  he  was  before  his  escape. 
Then  having  determined  to  make  his  servant  a  confidant 
and  enlist  his  assistance  in  escaping,  he  learned  from  this 
grateful  slave  that  a  long  distance  to  the  south  was  a 
great  river  that  came  from  the  far  east;  and  he  formed  a 
plan  to  float  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  waters,  to  con- 
tinue in  an  easterly  direction' until  he  reached  the  ocean, 
when  he  could  make  his  way  home.  He  had  learned  that 
his  slave  had  a  wife  and  three  children  and  that  his  tribe 
inhabited  the  region  south  of  the  head^  waters  of  the 
great  branch. 

This  was  fortunate,  as  they  both  would  be  going  home. 
One  day  when  none  of  their  masters  were  near,  Daniel 
ventured  to  say:  "Would  you  like  to  see  your  wife  and 
children?" 

**  Yes,"  the  slave  replied. 

"Do  you  think  we  could  escape?"  said  Daniel. 

"Yes,"  the  Indian  said.  "If  it  had  not  been  that  I 
thought  I  was  helping  to  lighten  your  captivity,  and  that 
you  have  been  so  kind  a  master,  and  that  you  have  been 
teaching  me  how  to  help  people  when  they  are  sick,  I 
should  have  gone  before  now." 

"How  could  you  go?"  said  Daniel. 

"E^ily,"  said  the  slave.  "I  am  a  good  swimmer:  I 
would  float  down  this  river  and  paddle  up  the  other. 
I  could  get  game  and  fish  for  food  and,  when  I  was  far 
enough  away  could  get  some  com  and  beans." 

Having  agreed  to  go  together,  the  slave  who  was  to  be 
the  guide  was  to  tell  Daniel  when  they  would  start.    A 
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few  days  later  Daniel's  servant  was  very  sick,  requiring; 
attention  night  and  day.  This  threw  the  Indian  masters 
off  their  guard,  go  one  day  the  side  man  said  to  Daniel, 
"Of  course,  you  know  that  I  am  not  sick.  Tonight  our 
guards  will  go  to  sleep,  about  two  hours  before  midnight. 
An  hour  later  we  will  start.  Be  all  ready.  Get  food  to 
last  us  three  days." 

That  night  at  the  appointed  time  they  were  on  their 
way,  the  doctor  allowing  his  guide  to  manage  the  flight. 
They  went  boldly  to  the  usual  landing  place  and  getting 
into  a  canoe,  paddled  rapidly  across  the  river,  and  as  a 
brisk  northwest  breeze  accelerated  their  speed,  they  were 
soon  at  the  opposite  bank.  They  pulled  the  canoe  well 
up  on  the  shore  and  walked  two  or  three  rods  out  on  the 
much  travelled  trail,  leading  across  to  the  Illinois  river, 
when  they  halted  and,  loosening  the  fastenings  of  their 
moccasins,  walked  backward  to  the  bank  and,  stepping 
into  the  canoe,  walked  to  its  stem. 

The  moonwasnowshining  in  the  southeast,  and,  as  the 
river  flowed  in  that  direction  at  this  point,  it  shone  full 
upon  them.  From  the  canoe  they  walked  backward  to 
the  water  in  the  tracks  they  had  made,  cx>ming  out, 
and,  taking  their  moccasins  off  from  one  foot  stepped  into 
the  water,  and  then  taking  off  the  other  placed  the  other 
foot  in  the  stream,  when  they  walked  rapidly  down  the 
river  with  the  water  about  to  their  knees. 

After  going  about  a  mile  they  came  to  a  tree  fallen  into 
the  river,  and,  as  there  had  been  something  of  a  freshet 
for  the  few  days  previous,  the  guide  found  as  he  had  ex- 
pected that  the  northwest  wind  which  had  been  prevalent 
for  some  time,  had  driven  a  drifting  log  into  its  branches 
where  it  was  entangled.  It  was  a  very  large  pine  from 
which  some  one,  far  up  the  river,  probably,  had  started 
to  make  a  canoe.  Near  each  end  it  was  dug  out  down 
to  the  usual  depth,  but  along  its  whole  length  with  this 
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exception,  it  was  dug  about  one  half  as  deep.  With  the 
paddle  which  the  guide  had  brought  along,  he  soon  bailed 
out  the  strange  craft,  and  seated,  one  in  each  end,  they 
started  on  their  voyage,  and  venturing  out  to  some  depth 
where  the  current  was  swift,  they  made  rapid  progress. 
When  one  was  tired,  he  rested,  while  the  other  plied  the 
paddle.  About  daybreak  they  came  to  a  small  island 
covered  with  rushes  and  cane  brakes,  and,  hiding  their 
log  there,  they  passed  the  day  out  of  sight.  The  pur- 
suers seem  to  have  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  find 
the  trail  of  the  fugitives,  but  the  escaped  captives  sur- 
mised that,  finding  the  canoe  on  the  bank,  and  perhaps 
seeing  the  tracks  going  in  an  outward  direction,  they  had 
concluded  that  the  runaways  had  taken  the  trail  for  the 
Detroit  river,  and  they  had  sought  their  prey  in  that 
direction. 

When  the  darkness  came  on,  the  fugitives  quietiy  glided 
down  the  stream  and  supposing  that,  if  a  searching  party 
should  be  sent  down  the  river  it  would  be  on  that  side, 
they  took  their  course  diagonally  across  until  near  the 
op{)osite  shore  and  then  made  their  way  swiftiy  as  the 
doctor  estimated  about  seventy  miles  before  daylight, 
when  they  hid  again  for  the  day.  The  third  day  they 
were  bolder,  and,  as  they  were  favored  with  a  foggy  mist, 
after  eating  some  breakfast  they  went  well  out  of  sight  of 
the  shore  and  continued  on  their  journey  through  that 
day  and  the  following  night.  The  fourth  day  being 
bright  and  clear,  they  rested.  Their  general  plan  was  to 
travel  nights  and  rest  in  the  daytime;  but,  occasionally, 
when  the  fog  was  thick,  they  continued  through  the  day. 
When  they  reached  the  Ohio  river,  they  found  it  very  low, 
so  that  the  current  was  sluggish  and,  by  keeping  in  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shore,  they  were  able  to  gain,  as 
the  doctor  estimated,  about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  each 
night.    The  guide  was  skillful  in  taking  game.     In  the 
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morning  he  set  snares  which  he  improvised  and  caught 
occasionally  a  wild  turkey  and  sometimes  partridges  and 
rabbits.  They  also  found  groundnuts  and  berries  and 
caught  hsh,  so  that  they  kept  from  starving.  Then  they 
met  some  friendly  Indians;  and,  as  the  guide  told  them 
he  had  been  on  a  long  journey  and  was  on  his  way  home, 
they  fed  the  travellers  well,  and  gave  them  some  beans 
and  com  to  take  with  them  on  their  way. 

When  the  current  became  somewhat  difficult,  leaving 
their  canoe,  they  marched  by  land  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  river,  where,  several  days  later,  they  met  a  huntii^ 
party  of  about  twenty  Indians  from  the  guide's  own  tribe. 
They  had  supposed  he  had  lost  his  life,  and  were  very 
glad  to  see  him.  He  persuaded  them  to  escort  him  and 
the  doctor  over  the  eastern  mountains,  as  there  was  some 
danger  of  meeting  some  raiding  party  of  the  northern  In- 
dians and,  as  the  guide's  friends  were  well  armed  with 
muskets  and  well  provided  with  ammunition,  they  were 
prepared  to  make  the  marauders  their  prisoners,  or,  de- 
fearing  and  drivii^  them  back,  to  protect  the  doctor 
and  his  guide. 

They  had  intended  to  go  down  the  valley  of  the  Ju- 
niata, but  finally  concluded  to  keep  farther  to  the  north 
and  cross  the  Hudson  about  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
New  York.  The  escorting  company,  having  attended 
them  as  far  as  the  Hudson,  went  back  to  their  tribe. 

Our  fugitives  considering  themselves  now  out  of  dan- 
ger, determined  to  go  the  rest  of  the  journey  at  their 
leisure.  They  bore  to  the  north,  intending  to  get  the 
Albany  and  Clayberg  trail  and  follow  that  to  their  desti- 
nation. A  few  days  after  crossing  the  wide  river  tiiey 
camped  at  a  pleasant  pool  formed  by  a  brook  of  clear 
sprii^  water. 

In  the  morning  the  doctor  following  up  the  stream, 
was  surprised  to  find  a  camp  on  the  brook,  about  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  mile  above  where  they  had  passed  the  night,  and 
greater  was  his  surprise  to  find  there  the  bodies  of  three 
white  men  who  had  evidently  died  of  the  fever.  Their 
cooking  utensils,  their  camp  equipage,  their  muskets  and 
ammunition  were  there,  but  the  silence  of  death  reigned. 
The  doctor  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  little  brook  of  spark- 
ling spring  water  must  have  been  polluted,  and  as  they 
had  been  using  the  water  for  supper  and  breakfast,  they 
would  be  likely  to  be  infected  with  the  fever.  He  saw 
that  they  would  have  a  race  with  the  destroyer.  If  they 
could  reach  Phebe's  home,  she  might  save  their  lives. 
Therefore,  they  quickened  their  pace  and  went  well  for  a 
few  days,  when  the  Indian  servant  was  taken  so  violently 
ill  that  they  were  obliged  to  stop  and  wait  for  the  sick 
man  to  recover  sufficiently  to  resume  the  march.  Daniel 
used  his  utmost  skill  to  bring  him  successfully  through  the 
attack,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  the  faithful  servant  grew 
worse  and  died. 

Daniel  was  almost  overcome  with  a  sense  of  his  utter 
bereavement  and  loneliness.  This  faithful  red  man  had 
won  the  doctor's  heart  and  he  had  planned  after  giving 
him  a  course  of  study  in  medicine  to  send  him  back  to 
his  people  as  a  medical  missionary  to  point  them  to  the 
"Light  of  the  world"  as  their  redeemer:  to  the  Great 
Physician  as  the  one  who  could  heal  their  woes  and  give 
peace  to  their  sorrows;  for  the  slave  had  become  a  chris- 
tian because  that  was  his  master's  religion.  Daniel  had 
given  him  a  new  name,  Adam,  and  had  taught  him  that 
all  remedies  should  be  administered  with  faith  and  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  physician;  that  while  the  works  of 
healing  should  be  done  with  all  possible  skill  and  dili- 
gence, the  great  remedial  power  was  of  God  who  would  bless 
the  faith  of  the  physician  and  the  mental  and  spiritual 
influences  of  healing,  no  less  than  those  of  nature's  physi- 
cal materia  medica.     In  fact,  he  had  taught  him  that 
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faith  and  works  should  go  together  in  all  laudable  under- 
takings; and  Adam  was  an  apt  scholar  with  fine  intellec- 
tual gifts  corresponding  to  his  perfect  physique.  But 
now  his  friend  was  gone,  and  Daniel's  heart  was  sad.  Be- 
tween two  great  roots  of  a  tree  near  where  the  sick  man 
had  departed  this  life,  the  doctor  having  made  an  exca- 
vation about  three  feet  deep,  with  an  improvised  spade 
made  of  a  hickory  stick,  there  buried  the  mortal  remains 
of  his  servant  and  faithful  friend,  coverit^  the  grave  with 
leaves  and  bushes. 

Daniel  felt  HIk  staying  there  a  few  days  for  mournii^ 
and  contemplation,  but  he  was  aroused  to  action  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  deadly  fever  was  already  begin- 
ning its  work  in  his  own  body. 

He  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  reach 
Phebe's  home.  In  two  days  he  sighted  Mount  Hobamak 
in  the  distance,  and,  leaving  his  own  home  some  miles  to 
the  left  he  took  the  more  southern  and  less  mountainous 
way  through  the  forests  avoiding  the  settlements.  Bor> 
rowing  a  canoe  which  he  saw  at  the  little  river  and  leav- 
ing it  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  went  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  peak  and,  arriving  at  the  fence  so  utterly 
ediausted  that  he  was  unable  to  citmb  over  it,  he  fell  in 
the  attempt,  where  Joseph  and  Deborah  found  him. 


CHAPTER  X 

Some  Rewards  of  Faithfulness  and  Constancy 

**  Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  above  his  oton.** 

— ^Lowell. 

During  Daniel's  convalescence  a  very  difficult  problem 
confronted  him  and  his  friends.  One  day  he  said  to 
Phebe:  "Long  years  ago  when  I  took  so  much  pains  to 
teach  you  in  the  studies  of  your  profession,  I  cast  my 
bread  upon  the  waters  and  now  after  many  days  I  have 
found  it  in  having  my  life  saved  by  your  skill  and  faith. 
But  I  have  a  puzzle  on  my  heart.  I  want  your  advice  and 
prayers  that  I  may  have  wisdom  in  the  method  of  my  re- 
turn to  my  home.  You  say  that  Naomi's  mind  is  in  a 
cloud  and  that  her  unbalanced  mental  condition  is  on 
account  of  my  capture  by  the  Indians.  Tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"Well,"  said  Phebe,  "I  will  explain  it  to  you  the  best 

I  can.    When  you  did  not  return  as  expected,  she  went 

out  and,  for  a  long  time,  looked  up  the  road  down  which 

you  should  have  come.    Then  going  back  into  the  house 

she  told  her  sister,  Rebecca,  who  was  visiting  there,  that 

she  was  afraid  something  had  happened  to  Daniel.     'I 

don't  think  so,'  Rebecca  said,  'probably  he  has  stopped  at 

the  sick  man's  house  for  the  night,  and  will  be  back  in 

the  morning.'     But  Naomi  having  passed  a  sleepless 

night,  with  the  first  dawn  was  in  the  road  looking  for 

the  coming  of  her  husband.    At  intervals  of  about  an 

hour  all  that  day,  she  went  to  the  road  and  looked. 

About  sunset  she  began  crying,  and  cried  and  wept  and 
11 
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moaned  piteously  all  night,  but  in  the  morning  sleep  over- 
coming her,  she  slept  all  day,  awaking  in  the  evening; 
then  she  watched  and  waited  until  our  Indian  scouts 
made  their  report.  In  a  dazed  way  she  said:  ' But  he  is 
living  and  will  come  back.  I  will  wait  for  him.'  As  she 
seemed  to  act  queerly,  Rebecca,  who  could  be  spared 
from  her  home,  stayed  with  her. 

"When  she  was  to  be  married  her  husband  bought  a 
farm  adjoining  your  place,  and  they  lived  with  Naomi, 
remaining  there  ever  since.  Naomi  being,  as  you  know, 
a  very  expert  spinner  and  weaver,  has  made  a  good  living 
for  herself  and  Abner,  who,  now  grown  to  manhood,  is 
steady  and  industrious,  so  they  are  well  supplied  with 
the  needs  of  life.  But  your  wife  has  always  expected 
your  return.  Every  evening  about  sunset  she  goes  out 
into  the  road  to  see  you  come,  but  in  every  other  way  she 
is  as  sane  and  reliable  as  ever.  But  she  says  cheerfully 
that  you  are  living  and  will  come  back,  and  though  her 
friends  try  to  dissuade  her,  that  hope  and  belief  she 
refuses  to  give  up. 

"A  fine  man,  a  bachelor  about  her  age,  offered  to  marry 
her,  but  she  refused  with  disdain,  telling  him  that  her 
husband  would  be  back  in  a  few  days  and  asked  the  suitor 
what  Daniel  would  think  of  her  if  she  should  marry  an- 
other man.  So  she  has  continued  true  to  you  and  has 
been  daily  expecting  your  return." 

Then  Daniel  exclaimed:  "O  Naomi!  Naomi!  Naomi! 
Darling  of  my  heart!  How  can  I  ever  love  you  enough 
for  your  constancy  and  undying  affection?  But  Phebe," 
he  said,  ''here  is  our  problem.  How  can  I  return  with- 
out unbalancing  her  mind  and  driving  reason  from  its 
throne?  She  is  still  perfectly  sane.  Her  expectation 
is  inspired.  She  has  communed  with  the  supreme  Omni- 
science and  the  infinite  Wisdom,  and  God  has  revealed  the 
truth  to  her — that  I  was  alive  and  would  come  back.    But 
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since  the  time  has  been  long,  now  great  skill  is  required 
to  avoid  giving  her  a  shock  that  might  be  lamentable  in 
its  results.  But  I  have  it.  I  must  go  around  and  some 
evening  at  sunset,  ride  down  the  road  with  saddlebags 
upon  my  horse,  appearing  as  much  as  possible  the  same 
as  I  was  on  that  fateful  day  when,  as  I  kissed  her  good- 
bye, she  was  so  reluctant  to  let  me  go.  That  will  unravel 
the  tangle  and  she  will  be  fully  herself  again." 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  but  Rebecca  and  her  husband 
were  not  informed  of  Daniel's  reappearance. 

One  day,  on  a  horse  just  like  the  one  lost  long  before, 
with  clothing  the  same,  with  saddleb^;s  well  filled  with 
the  usual  medicines,  Daniel  journeyed  around  through 
the  valley  and,  coming  over  the  mountain  on  the  Bear's 
Den  road,  as  the  sun  was  just  setting,  he  came  riding 
down  towards  his  home;  and  Naomi  was  there  looking  for 
his  appearance.  When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  shouted, 
"Rebecca,  he  is  coming!"  The  loving  and  careful 
sister  ran  out  to  attend  to  her  ward,  thinking  she  had 
gone  "clear  daft."  But  she  looked  up  the  road,  and 
really  there  was  the  horseman  and  sure  enough  it  was 
Daniel.  In  a  moment  the  long  separated  husband  and 
wife  were  in  each  other's  arms.  Rebecca  sank  into  a  rus- 
tic  seat  in  the  dooryard  and  burst  into  weeping,  sobbing 
and  crying  tears  of  joy. 

"Why,  Rebecca,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Naomi. 
"Why  do  you  weep?  Now,  little  girl,  don't  cry;  come  and 
give  your  brother  a  Idss  of  welcome.  He  will  think  you 
are  sorry  he  has  come." 

"The  matter,"  said  Rebecca,  "the  matter  is  that  I, 
who  have  thought  so  long  that  you  were  out  of  your  mind, 
I  myself  am  the  crazy  one;  for  my  eyes  behold  an  impos- 
sibility. I  must  be  dreaming,  for  I  seem  to  see  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  It  cannot  be  Daniel.  If  he  were 
living  he  would  be  an  old  man  now;  and  yet  it  is  he. 
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That  voice  I  would  know  anywhere  in  the  wide,  wide 
world ;  and  he  is  the  same  beautiful  young  man  who  long, 
long  years  ago  rode  away  into  eternity.  O  my  sister, 
dear,  God  revealed  the  truth  to  you.  You  knew  your 
loved  Daniel  would  come  back.  We  misjudged  you:  we 
are  the  faithless  ones." 

"Yes,  Rebecca,"  said  Naomi,  "God  is  good  and  I  knew 
in  whom  I  trusted.  Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  if  ever  I 
doubt  Him  again.  '  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour;  for  He  that  is 
mighty  hath  done  for  me  great  things;  and  holy  is  his 
name.'" 

"And  the  prophetess  of  Plumb  Brook  is  my  own 
Naomi ;  thrice  sweeter  and  more  lovely  and  dearer  to  my 
heart  than  ever  before,"  said  Daniel,  as  £^:ain  he  clasped 
her  to  his  manly  breast,  kissing  one  cheek  and  then  the 
other  and  then  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  until  Rebecca, 
now  herself  again,  said,  "Come,  children,  the  horse  wants 
to  be  put  in  the  pasture  and  Daniel  must  be  hungry." 

"Come  on,  Naomi,  we  will  get  him  some  supper  right 
away.  I  will  run  down  to  the  springhouse  to  bring  up  a 
pitcher  of  sweet  milk  while  you  get  some  things  on  the 
table." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hungry  traveller  was  at  the  table 
which  was  loaded  with  the  choicest  viands  that  those 
colonial  dames  could  prepare,  and  which  they  knew  so 
well  were  Daniel's  favorites.  There  was  sweet  milk 
which  had  been  in  the  springhouse  less  than  an  hour, 
quince  preserves  put  up  in  maple  sugar,  baked  sweet 
apples,  rich  cheese  just  ripened  to  perfection  and  ready 
to  dissolve  in  your  mouth,  golden butter.molassesginger- 
bread,  crisp  doughnuts,  fried  cakes,  white  frosted  loaf 
cake,  caraway  cookies  and  other  delicacies  too  numerous 
to  mention.    And  while  it  was  not  usual  to  have  meat 
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with  the  evening  meal,  as  it  was  thought  that  Daniel 
must  have  had  very  little  to  eat  since  morning,  there  were 
a  few  slices  of  tender  boiled  ham,  some  pieces  of  white 
breast  of  roast  turkey,  and  some  beautiful  rye  bread. 
As  Daniel  tasted  of  the  bread  he  exclaimed,  "  Naomi,  you 
made  this  bread!  Without  in  any  way  disparaging 
Rebecca's  skill  as  a  cook,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one 
else  in  the  world  can  make  bread  like  that." 

'  *  You  flatter  me,  my  dear, ' '  said  the  happy  wife.  ' '  The 
rye  was  unusually  plump  and  heavy  this  year  and  so  the 
flour  is  whiter  and  sweeter  than  usual.  A  kind  Provi- 
dence has  prepared  for  your  coming.  Even  the  sheep 
have,  Ave  of  them,  had  twins  and  two  had  triplets  and 
the  calves  are  nearly  as  large  as  yearlings,  though  some 
of  them  are  not  half  a  year  old  yet.  The  potatoes  are 
splendid  with  an  abundant  yield,  and  the  corn,  I  think,  is 
the  best  we  ever  raised.  Everything  on  the  farm  has 
done  so  remarkably  well  that  Hezeldah  Goodkins  came 
and  kindly  offered  to  marry  me." 

Then  she  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh  that  was  almost 
hysterical:  at  least,  was  so  contagious  that  Rebecca  and 
Daniel  joined  in  her  merriment.  "The  idea,"  she  said, 
"that  anyone  should  even  suspect  that  I  would  ever 
dream  of  being  unfaithful  to  my  own  and  only  husband" ; 
then  the  three  were  fairly  shouting  in  their  laughter. 
Just  at  this  time  Rebecca's  husband,  Isaiah  Watson,  and 
Abner  coming  in,  without  asking  for  any  explanation, 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  merriment.  Then  suddenly 
Isaiah  stopping,  looked  at  the  stranger  at  the  table 
and,  recognizing  him,  raised  his  hands  in  surprise 
and  bringing  them  down  upon  the  doctor's  shoulders 
exclaimed,  "Daniel  Rose  was  dead  and  is  alive;  was 
lost  and  found!  Where  did  you  come  from?  Did 
you  drop  down  from  the  skies  or  rise  up  out  of  the 
ground?" 
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"Neither,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  came  down  the  road  as 
Naomi  knew  I  would  come  in  God's  own  good  time. 
And  this  is  my  little  boy  Abner." 

Rising  from  his  chair  he  gave  Isaiah  a  hearty  handshake 
and  hug^^  his  son  until  the  young  man  would  have  been 
excusable  in  supposing  that  his  long  lost  father  had  been 
turned  to  a  bear  and  was  now  changed  back  to  a  human 
being  with  the  strength  of  arms  retained. 

But  Rebecca  now  reminded  the  wanderer  that  he  had 
not  eaten  his  supper  which  he  proceeded  to  do,  while 
IsEiiah  and  Abner  went  to  the  bam  to  feed  the  pigs,  drive 
the  cows  to  pasture  and  set  things  generally  to  rights  for 
the  night.  Rebecca  busied  herself  with  the  evening 
work  and  Naomi  sat  at  the  table  opposite  her  husband 
to  look  at  him  and  talk  with  him  while  he  was  eating. 
If  there  ever  had  been  any  reason  for  the  least  suspicion 
that  her  mind  was  in  any  degree  unbalanced,  the  manner 
of  Daniel's  coming  and  that  hearty  laugh  which  had 
made  up  for  any  lack  of  merriment  during  his  absence, 
had  healed  her  completely,  and  her  husband,  after  talk- 
ing with  her  a  few  minutes,  correctly  concluded  that  in 
soul,  spirit,  mind  and  body  she  was  absolutely  normal 
whatever  the  buried  past  m%ht  have  been. 

All  his  fears  were  now  dispelled  and  his  heart  was  glad; 
and  the  fullness  of  Naomi's  heavenly  happiness  was  but 
the  beginning  of  the  reward  of  her  constancy  and  fidelity. 
The  radiation  from  the  gems  of  her  crown  of  virtue,  so 
brightened  her  countenance  and  lighted  up  her  features 
with  joy  and  angelic  beauty,  that  Daniel's  heart  was  filled 
with  the  love  of  the  God  who  had  preserved  them  both, 
and  with  the  most  unselfish  love  and  affection  for  his  dear 
Naomi.  Ever  after  that  time  during  their  life's  pil- 
grimage together,  he  could  never  for  an  instant  fail  in  his 
consideration  and  anticipation  of  her  wishes  and  in  his 
continual  and  undying  kindness  in  thought,  word  and 
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deed  for  the  being  who  was  now  more  than  ever  before, 
one  with  himself  forever. 

When  the  family  were  assembled,  Rebecca  bringing  in 
a  few  dry  sticks,  put  them  on  the  fire,  and  as  they  gath- 
ered around  the  cheerful  blaze  Daniel  saw  a  black  face 
come  timidly  to  the  door,  with  an  old  familiar  voice  say- 
ing, ''May  I  see  Massa  Dan?" 

''Yes,"  the  newcomer  replied,  rising  and  going  towards 
the  door,  "come  in,  Sam";  then  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
"  I  am  ever  so  glad  to  see  you,  Sam.  Take  a  seat,  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  a  little." 

"Dey  say  you  ben  in  de  lion's  den,"  said  Sam,  "but  de 
good  Lord  shet  dey  moufs  tight;  didn't  He,  Massa  Dan? 
I  didn't  suppose  I'd  never  seen  ye  agin;  oh,  how  glad  I  is!" 

"Yes,  Sam;  my  protection  through  it  all  was  surely 
the  Lord's  doing." 

Just  then  a  cheerful  face  looked  in  with  the  inquiry: 
"Missus  Rose,  is  it  time  for  prayers?" 

"Yes,  Amelia;  tell  Abraham  to  come  in." 

Naomi  handed  the  Bible  to  her  husband,  saying:  "We 
have  kept  up  your  institution  of  family  devotions,  hav- 
ing them  at  this  time,  so  that  the  servants  or  others  who 
wish,  can  retire." 

After  reading  a  psalm  and  offering  prayer  which  was 
largely  the  expression  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving, 
the  doctor  said,  "Do  you  remember,  Sam,  the  day  you 
fought  the  bear  for  me?" 

"Do  I  remember,  Massa  Dan?"  said  Sam,  rising  to  his 
feet:  "look  at  dat,"  putting  his  finger  to  a  deep  scar  on 
his  cheek,  "and  dat,"  as  he  pointed  to  another  on  his 
hand.     "I  nebber  forgit  dat  day,  Massa  Dan." 

"  You  saved  my  life  that  time,  Sam.  Sit  down.  I  will 
tell  the  story  of  our  encounter  that  day.  Abraham  and 
Amelia  can  stay  if  they  wish.  The  company  will  please 
excuse  me  if  I  preface  my  narrative  with  a  few  remarks." 
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"Surely,"  Isaiah  responded,  "we  always  give  doctors 
the  privilege  of  preaching  to  us  a  little:  especially  this 
one." 

"Thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Heaven  consists,  not  in 
where  we  are,  nor  in  any  circumstances  in  which  we  may 
be  placed,  but  it  consists  in  being  in  tune  with  Infinite 
Goodness:  in  being  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will  in 
our  intentions  and  pur[>oses,  carried  into  action  to  our 
best  ability,  in  our  lives.  Sin  is  its  own  penalty. 
Though  for  a  while  the  sinner  may  sear  his  conscience 
and  smother  its  chidings  in  his  unholy  ambitions  and 
passions  and  in  the  alleged  pleasures  of  the  world,  yet 
the  time  will  come  when  an  abused  conscience  will  as- 
sert itself  and  sting  him  to  the  heart  until  he  will  find  that 
he  carries  hell  in  his  own  breast.  Sin  is  the  crucifixion 
of  the  image  of  God  in  man.  It  is  the  crucifixion  of  par- 
ent, wife,  brother,  sister,  child,  Idn  and  friend.  Remorse 
will  forever  bum  and  gnaw  at  the  heart  of  the  lost  soul. 

"My  loved  Naomi  sitting  by  my  side,  in  one  short 
hour  this  evening,  as  a  reward  for  her  faith  and  fidelity, 
has  more  of  heaven  than  the  finally  impenitent  sinner  can 
find  anywhere  in  this  vast  universe  in  all  eternity.  Sam, 
I  am  glad  you  have  become  a  servant  of  God.  Such 
devoted  valor  as  you  exhibited  when  you  saved  me  from 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  beast,  would  not  go  well 
with  an  ungodly  life.  I  commend  you  for  your  thought- 
fulness  and  your  regular  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  wor- 
ship. But  I  suppose  Rebecca's  children  are  anxious  to 
hear  the  story;  and  we  must  not  neglect  them  as  they  will 
soon  be  the  grown  up  men  and  women. 

"It  was  just  one  week  before  the  day  of  our  marriage. 
I  had  finished  the  building  of  this  house  and  the  cottage 
in  which  Sam  and  Dinah  had  already  begun  housekeep- 
ing, and,  as  the  bears  and  deer  and  other  inhabitants  of 
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the  wilderness  had  been  doing  considerable  damage  to 
our  crops,  Sam  and  I,  having  told  Dinah  to  wash  the 
floors  of  the  house  while  we  were  gone,  took  a  lunch  with 
us  and  went  out  for  a  day's  hunting.  I  was  still  living  at 
home  down  the  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  brook. 
My  father  helped  us  in  getting  ready  and  fastened  a  good 
stout  knife  to  a  strip  of  rawhide  which  he  put  on  Sam's 
neck,  Indian  fashion,  saying  that  the  bears  were  thick 
and  quite  savage  sometimes,  especially  when  wounded, 
and  that  a  knife  was  the  best  weapon  at  close  quarters. 
Up  on  the  mountain  to  the  northwest  on  the  plateau  of 
rolling  ground  where  there  were  rocks  and  swamps  and 
heavy  timber  and  thickets — the  favorite  lairs  of  wild 
animals — ^we  were  quite  sure  of  finding  large  game. 

"We  wended  our  way  across  the  brook  and  up  the 
mountain  side,  through  the  woods  to  the  hunting  ground. 
On  our  way  up  we  found  a  fine  flock  of  wild  turkeys  and, 
securing  three,  we  put  them  in  a  bag  and  hid  them  away 
from  the  foxes  and  wolves  high  up  in  a  hemlock  tree.  A 
little  farther  up  we  saw  a  large  panther  which  had  prob- 
ably been  stalking  the  turkeys;  but  as  we  considered 
panthers  especially  dangerous  and  we  were  after  bears, 
we  concluded  not  to  attack  him,  so  we  halted  to  see  what 
he  would  do,  and  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  if  he  should 
try  to  trouble  us.  We  looked  steadily  at  him  for  some 
minutes  when  he  began  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness  as  if 
he  wanted  to  escape.  Then  Sam  put  his  finger  in  his 
mouth  and  blew  a  loud  whistle  at  which  the  big  cat, 
jumping  from  his  perch,  ran  with  all  his  might  far  away 
over  towards  the  west  valley  .'^  We  had  not  gone  far, 
^ter  reaching  and  passing  a  swamp  on  the  mountain  top- 
when,  as  we  came  into  a  little  opening,  Sam  spied  a  half- 
grown  bear  and  as  the  meat  of  one  of  this  size  was  con- 
sidered preferable  to  the  full-sized  animal,  I  told  him  he 
could  steal  up  to  it,  untiLhe  got  quite  near  and  bring  it 
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down.  As  soon  as  he  fired  I  ran  up  to  him  and  it  was  well 
I  did ;  for  we  soon  had  on  hand  a  battle  that  we  were  not 
looking  for.  It  seems  that  in  the  thicket  beyond  the 
fallen  animal  was  another  bear  and  as  Sam's  gun  was 
loaded  with  a  ball  and  three  buck  shot,  one  of  the  buck 
shot  had  made  a  flesh  wound  on  the  other  animal.  At 
once  a  large  black  bear  made  its  appearance,  growling 
savagely  and  charging  directly  at  us.  Of  course  we  ought 
to  have  climbed  trees,  but  one  cannot  always  think  what 
is  best  to  do  in  such  an  emergency.  We  could  not  take 
our  guns  with  us,  and  the  bear  would  have  had  us  treed 
perhaps  all  day  and  all  night:  we  didn't  know  how  much 
longer.  At  any  rate  we  determined  to  face  the  battle 
and  it  was  soon  upon  us. 

"When  the  huge  beast  got  within  about  twenty  feet, 
he  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  advanced  with  fore  legs 
extended  and  mouth  open,  showing  his  most  ugly  teeth, 
still  fiercely  growling.  This  was  the  opportunity  I  had 
been  waiting  for.  Sam,  holding  the  big  knife  in  his  hand, 
braced  himself  for  the  conflict,  I  was  probably  some- 
vrhat  hurried  in  my  aim  as  I  fired  at  the  savage  animal's 
heart,  but  his  shaggy  coat  made  his  body  seem  to  extend 
farther  than  in  fact  it  did,  and  just  then  a  lai^  buck, 
probably  frightened  by  the  fleeing  panther,  ran  but  a 
short  distance  behind  us,  and  the  cracking  of  a  dry  stick 
which  he  broke  under  his  feet  gave  me  a  kind  of  a  nerv- 
ous start,  so  that  my  bullet  went  through  the  shaggy 
hair  of  the  bear  just  grazing  the  skin,  while  one  of  the 
buck  shot  entered  the  flesh  without  in  the  least  disabling 
the  enemy,  but  only  enraging  him  the  more.  I  raised 
the  butt  of  my  gun  thinking  I  mi^t  strike  him  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  might  at  least  check  bis  onset,  but  with 
one  blow  of  his  paw  he  sent  it  flying  out  into  the  bushes. 
His  big  arms  being  now  around  me,  I  just  began  to  feel 
their  pressure,  when  my  faithful  servant  jabbed  him  with 
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the  knife.  Instantly  the  bear  let  go  his  hold  on  me,  to 
attack  Sam  who  then,  with  the  most  remarkable  presence 
of  mind,  taking  a  sure  and  careful  aim  stabbed  the  big 
knife  through  the  monster's  heart;  then  pulling  it  out, 
thrust  it  into  the  animal's  eye.  The  battle  was  won ;  and 
the  defeated  enemy,  by  the  aid  of  a  push  from  Sam  and 
myself,  staggered  back  a  step  or  two  and,  falling  to  the 
ground  expired. 

"Fortunately  I  had  with  me  a  surgeon's  needle  and 
some  catgut,  so  washing  Sam's  wounds  in  a  nearby  spring 
I  took  a  few  stitches  in  his  cheek  and  hand  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  at  work  again.  Providentially  another 
party  of  hunters  were  not  far  away,  who  hearing  the 
firing  came  to  us.  They  kindly  helped  us  in  taking  our 
game  home,  where  we  arrived  about  noon,  and,  having 
dined  on  bear's  meat,  with  us,  they  went  back  for  an  after- 
noon's hunt  and  took  home  with  them  a  fine  deer.  But 
Sam,  Dinah  is  gone. 

"This  climate  seemed  to  be  too  strenuous  for  her. 
She  was  loyal  to  her  husband,  she  worked  faithfully  to 
make  him  comfortable  and  she  served  her  mistress  well. 
Your  daughter,  Amelia,  is  more  robust,  being  better 
acclimated  to  the  inclement  weather  which  we  sometimes 
have  here  in  New  England.  I  am  going  down  the  river 
in  a  few  days  to  see  my  friend.  Colonel  Kingsland,  from 
whom  I  purchased  Dinah.  He  is  a  kind  master  and  has 
a  large  plantation  near  New  York.  Your  son,  Abraham, 
will  enjoy  life  down  there  where  the  climate  is  warmer 
and  he  will  have  more  company  of  his  own  race.  I  will 
exchange  him  for  a  good  young  man  who  will  be  AmeUa's 
husband.  They  will  make  a  good  home  for  you.  I  will 
now  do  what  I  should  have  done  the  day  you  saved  my 
life.  Stand  up,  Sam,  before  this  company.  Give  me  your 
hand.  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen;  and  in  the  presence 
of  these  witnesses,  I  declare  you  no  longer  a  slave:  you 
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are  a  free  man  from  this  day  to  the  end  of  your  natural 
life.     I  will  give  you  your  papers  in  a  few  days." 

"O  Massa!"  said  Sam,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks,  "  I  wouldn't  nebbah  leabe  you  foh  all  ob  de 
wohld.  Jes  so  long  as  ebbah  I  lib,  'Thy  people  shall  be 
my  poeple  and  thy  God  shall  be  my  God.'  Ebbah 
since  you  gib  me  Dinah  to  be  my  wife,  I  could  nebbah 
ben  bettah  off  if  I  ben  free." 

"Well,  Sam,  you  are  free:  free  to  stay  or  free  to  go  when 
you  like  and  where  you  please.  You  can  have  your  home 
and  board,  with  your  daughter  and  her  husband.  I 
will  add  a  room  to  the  cottage  and  it  will  be  always  yours. 
If  you  travel  to  other  scenes,  your  room  with  whatever 
you  have  in  it  will  be  here  for  your  use  whenever  you  come 
back.  If  you  are  here  in  the  busy  seasons,  I  may  like  to 
have  you  help  us  some,  and  what  is  right  I  will  pay  you. 
If  ever  you  are  not  able  to  work,  you  are  welcome  and 
your  board  is  free  as  long  as  you  live." 

The  grateful  slave  replied :  "  I  don't  know  nothin  what 
I  ken  say,  Massa  Dan." 

"  You  will  have  plenty  of  days  now  to  say  and  do  what 
you  please;  that  is,  whatever  is  right  and  good  and  true. 
Of  course  you  understand  that  I  have  no  authority  to 
give  you  the  liberty  to  do  wrong." 

"And  foh  you  sake  if  they  wasn't  no  resum  besides  I 
will  foebbah  be  good  and  nebbah  be  bad  agin,"  saJd  Sam, 
as  he  and  his  family  went  out  to  talk  about  what  their 
master  proposed  to  do  for  them. 

The  doctor,  since  he  had  lost  so  much  of  his  life  away 
from  his  people,  without  delay  held  a  council  with  his 
wife  and  his  son  and  Isaiah  and  Rebecca,  with  re- 
gard to  the  plans  for  the  future.  Joseph  Atwood  had 
told  Daniel  that  the  colony  was  liable  to  him  for  not  pro- 
tecting him  from  capture  and  that  he  would  have  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  general  court  to  make  an  appropriation 
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of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  benefit,  which  he  had  no 
doubt  would  be  done.  He  could  then  buy  the  fine  farm 
which  joined  him  up  the  valley  which  was  unoccupied 
because  the  owner  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  a  pan- 
ther, and  the  widow  with  her  small  children  had  gone 
home  to  her  parents  in  Pineville.  The  house  could  be 
improved  and  when  Abner  got  married  that  would  be 
his  home.  Isaiah  had  already  dug  the  cellar  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  house  and  they  would  get 
the  timbers  all  ready  during  the  winter  and  get  the 
lumber  on  the  ground:  then  in  the  spring  they  would 
all  help  him  build  his  house.  So  all  was  planned  and 
in  due  time  it  was  done  practically,  according  to  the 
arrangement. 

About  two  weeks  after  that  eventful  evening,  the  doc- 
tor and  Abrahan^  sailed  down  the  big  river  and  in  three 
days  they  were  in  New  York  and  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  their  arrival,  found  them  at  Colonel  Kingsland's  plan- 
tation. The  colonel  greeted  his  friend,  Dr.  Rose,  with  a 
hearty  welcome  and  told  him  he  could,  without  doubt, 
pick  out  of  his  servant  colony  a  good  young  man  as  a 
husband  for  Amelia.  **  In  fact,"  said  the  colonel, "  I  have 
one  in  mind  who  would  be  suitable.  His  mother  was  an 
old  friend  and  companion  of  Dinah's  and  they  were 
raised  together  in  the  Barbadoes.  If  his  mother  tells 
him  about  Dinah  and  that  he  is  to  be  married  to  her 
daughter,  he  will  doubtless  fall  in  love  with  Amelia  before 
he  sees  her  and  be  contented  to  go  with  you." 

Abraham  was  sent  to  pass  the  night  with  that  family 
and,  as  he  was  Dinah's  son,  they  were  very  glad  to  see 
him  and  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  his  mother  and 
the  New  England  home.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Daniel  told  Colonel  Kingsland  that  he  had  thought  of 
getting  two  servants:  a  likely  young  man  and  his  wife 
to  put  on  the  new  farm  which  he  had  contracted  for,  and 
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which  he  expected  his  son  would  settle  on,  and  asked 
the  colonel  if  he  had  any  for  sale. 

"Yes,"  said  the  colonel,  ''if  I  did  not  turn  off  a  few  once 
in  a  while,  my  plantation  would  run  me  in  debt.  I  have 
been  buying  furs  a  little  and  last  year  my  profit  in  that 
line  was  more  than  the  profit  in  farming.  I  have  a  re- 
liable young  married  man  and  his  wife  that  I  would  sell 
for  fifty  pounds  gold,  and  as  you  have  lately  returned 
from  captivity,  I  will  take  youi^  note  endorsed  by  your 
cousin.  Deacon  Rose  of  Newark;  which  you  can  pay  me 
on  installments  whenever  it  is  handy  for  you. 

"  Put  out  some  traps  and  do  some  hunting  next  winter. 
Whenever  you  get  together  a  good  bale,  say  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  you  can  deliver  them  to  Captain  Frayman's 
ship  at  Clayberg  and  he  can  take  them  to  my  dealer  in 
New  York.  I  will  allow  you  on  account  more  than  you 
can  get  from  the  traders  in  your  colony.  As  you  will  be 
practising  your  profession,  you  can  let  your  people  pay 
your  bills  for  medical  services  in  furs.  Put  in  a  good  crop 
of  rye  and  buckwheat  and  oats.  Sell  your  grain  to  the 
new  settlers  and  the  Indians  and  take  pay  in  furs.  Buy 
of  your  neighbors  on  account,  and  if  you  need  money  to 
keep  them  satisfied,  I  will  send  you  a  check  on  New  York 
which  you  can  get  cashed  at  your  capital.  Before  you 
know  it,  your  profits  will  pay  your  fifty-pound  note  and 
much  more." 

"Many  thanks,  colonel,"  said  the  doctor,  "for  your 
kind  offers  and  suggestions.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to 
avail  myself  of  your  cooperation.  In  the  morning  we 
will  go  down  to  my  cousin's  in  Newark,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  endorse  the  note,  and  then  we  will  close  the 
trade  with  the  exception  of  my  part:  to  pay  the  bill  which 
I  have  no  doubt  I  can  do." 

"  Of  course  you  can,"  said  the  colonel, "  I  have  had  deal- 
ings with  your  family  and  reliability  runs  in  the  blood.'' 
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Two  days  later,  when  Daniel  was  preparing  to  bid 
adieu  to  Colonel  Kingsland,  Abraham  came  to  him  say- 
ing he  had  got  acquainted  with  a  young  woman  and 
begged  of  his  former  master  to  buy  him  and  the  one  he 
would  like  to  marry,  instead  of  the  parties  he  had  bar- 
gained for.  After  a  few  moments'  consultation  with 
the  colonel,  the  doctor  informed  Abraham  that  the  change 
had  been  made.  That  afternoon  Daniel  and  his  three 
servants  were  sailing  up  the  east  river  on  their  way  home. 

When  Joseph  Atwood  returned  home  he  confidentially 
told  his  mother  that  Deborah  was  all  she  had  told  him 
and  more.  In  fact,  he  confided  in  her  sufHciently  to  tell 
her  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  maiden  on  the 
moimtain,  and  she  had  conditionally  given  him  encour- 
agement. When  Joseph  explained  the  conditions,  stat- 
ing his  misgivings  and  fears,  the  mother  said,  "Why, 
Joseph;  don't  you  understand  that?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  mother?"  said  he. 

"My  opinion  is,"  she  replied,  "that  she,  in  her  heart, 
loves  you  as  much  or  more  than  you  love  her.  She  has 
done  all  she  has  dared  to  do  and  not  seem  to  be  immodest. 
She  came  here  to  visit  her  cousins,  but,  doubtless,  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  you.  She  just  saw  you  riding  by 
with  the  troops,  which  paid  her  for  all  'the  trouble  of 
making  the  journey  to  Beaumont.  Failing  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  she  saw  me.  I  know  that  it  afforded  her 
great  satisfaction  to  find  that  we  are  congenial  spirits, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  her  regard  for  you  is  a  pure  and 
unselfish  affection." 

"How  do  you  know  all  that,  mother?"  said  Joseph. 

"  My  son,"  she  replied,  "don't  ask  an  intelligent  woman 
how  she  knows  such  things.  A  woman's  intuitions  often 
arrive  immediately  at  more  correct  conclusions  than  a 
man's  most  intricate  and  elaborate  reasonings;  and  in 
this  case  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  not  mistaken.     I  will 
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say  more.  Her  demand  that  you  should  not  be  engaged 
until  after  you  had  again  mingled  with  the  world  and 
seen  other  young  ladies,  and  again  met  those  very  esti- 
mable young  people  of  the  governor's  family  and  others 
at  the  capital  who  are  setting  their  caps  for  you,  is  the 
greatest  evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  true  and  self-abnegat- 
ing nature  of  her  love.  You  need  have  no  fears,  if  you 
remain  constant." 

"And  that  I  shall,  mother,"  said  he.  "I  have  dis- 
covered in  the  maiden  who  has  stolen  my  heart,  an 
everyday  and  all-the-day  genuineness,  not  to  be  put  on 
for  a  few  hours  and  then  put  off  again  and  resumed  at 
her  convenience;  a  genuineness,  such  as  I  must  have  in 
my  ideal  of  one  who  is  to  be  my  companion  for  life. 
Cosmetics  and  stays  and  perfumes  and  alt  the  tricks  of 
made  up  attractiveness,  would  be  entirely  works  of  su- 
pererogation to  add  to  her  physical  [>erfection  which 
is  a  symbol  of  her  angelic  beauty  of  soul." 

"Well,  Joseph,  you  had  better  speak  to  your  father 
about  it." 

"Yes  mother,  I  will  at  the  first  opportunity."  And 
before  the  sun  had  set,  the  father  was  consulted. 

"Are  you  engaged?"  was  the  first  question. 

"No,  not  yet;  but  it  is  my  wish  to  be  in  a  few 
weeks." 

"Well,  my  son,"  said  the  father,  "be  sure  that  your  re- 
gard for  the  object  of  your  affection  is  not  a  mere  passing 
fancy  and  that  she  truly  loves  you.  I  know  of  no  other 
family  with  which  I  would  be  more  pleased  to  become  con- 
nected in  the  marriage  of  my  children,  than  that  of  Cap- 
tain Moses.  Our  families  have  been  associated  and  in 
sympathy  in  the  trying  tunnoils  in  the  motherland,  and 
in  the  work  of  building  a  new  nation,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
we  are  still  more  closely  united.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
go  to  the  wooded  region  about  twelve  miles  north,  and 
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select  such  ground  which  is  not  taken  among  my  posses- 
sions there,  as  you  would  like  to  have  for  a  home  and  I 
will  give  you  a  deed  for  it.  I  think  it  is  well  for  you  to 
have  a  tract  of  land  sufficient  for  your  support,  if  other 
things  should  fail." 

"Thank  you,  father,  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes." 

In  a  few  days  the  land  was  secured  and  a  man  set  to 
work  making  a  clearing  for  the  new  homestead  which 
was  soon  to  arise  on  a  pleasant  hill  in  the  wilderness 
about  three  hours'  ride  from  the  home  in  Beaumont. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  clerk  and  others  who  were 
with  the  army,  the  general  court  met  at  the  usual  time 
and  adjourned.  Substitutes  were  sent  to  relieve  the  men 
at  the  front  with  the  order  for  their  return,  and  in  due 
time  the  governing  and  law-making  assembly  of  the 
colony  was  convened  and  ready  for  business.  The  first 
day  a  friend  of  the  clerk  introduced  a  bill,  providing  for 
an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
Doctor  Daniel  Rose  who  had  been  many  years  a  captive 
and  had  suffered  great  loss  on  account  of  the  lack  of  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  colony  in  pro- 
tecting its  citizens  from  Indian  raids  and  depredations. 
Some  one  offered  as  an  argument  that  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  funds  in  the  treasury,  therefore,  although  he  had  great 
love  and  respect  for  the  sufferer,  he  didn't  think  it  wise 
for  the  general  court  to  go  to  any  expense  in  paying  him 
for  his  loss. 

After  the  argimients,  pro  and  con,  had  been  stated,  the 
clerk,  having  been  given  permission  to  make  an  explana- 
tion, informed  the  court  that  several  sons  of  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  manufacturing  hatters  in  Beaumont  had 
selected  large  tracts  of  land  north  of  that  town,  the  pay- 
ments for  which  into  the  treasury,  would  more  than  meet 
the  demand  for  this  appropriation.    As  the  difficulty  was 

thus  obviatedi  the  bill  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
12 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  Faithful  Pastor's  Perplexity 

"  Trut,  conscious  Honor,  is  to  feel  no  sin. 
He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within: 
Be  this  tky  screen,  and  this  thy  strong  defense." 
— Horace. 

Deborah's  Riverton  pastor,  with  Phebe's  help,  had 
wisely  guided  her  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  from  in- 
fancy to  young  womanhood.  He  was  one  of  those  colo- 
nial New  England  divines  whose  heart  was  in  his  work. 
He  was  ideal  in  his  character  and  life.  When  on  his 
rounds  of  pastoral  visiting,  the  children  did  not  try  to 
avoid  him,  as  has  been  alleged  to  have  been  the  case 
with  some  of  his  contemporaries,  but  when  they  saw  him 
coming,  they  ran  with  glee  to  tell  their  mother,  and  to  see 
that  the  way  was  clear  for  a  comfortable  shelter  for  his 
horse.  His  ministrations  at  the  home  were  not  merely 
formal  catechising,  scripture  reading  and  prayers,  though 
these  were  not  neglected,  but  he  knew  each  child  by  name 
and,  studying  each  individual  temperament,  he  talked  to 
them  about  their  studies  and  everyday  experiences,  en- 
tering into  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions, and  striving  to  inspire  in  them  high  ideals  of  pur- 
pose for  their  future  lives.  His  wise  counsels  and  sancti- 
fied influence  had  so  supplemented  the  home  teaching 
that  Deborah  had  grown  up  into  a  well-founded  and  es- 
tablished religious  life.  At  the  time  of  her  baptism  she 
had,  more  fully  than  ever  before,  surrendered  herself  and 
her  will  to  the  Master  and  had  found  a  new  blessing  and 
a  new  experience  in  the  deep  things  of  God. 

Soon  after  that  crisis  in  Deborah's  experience,  a  new 
ife  came  into  the  church  at  Pineville.    The  friendliness  of 
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the  resident  Indians,  the  easily  worked  soil,  the  salubrious 
climate  and  the  welcome  of  the  good-hearted,  neighborly 
pioneers,  attracted  new  settlers  from  the  other  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  The  church  had  been  struggling 
along  until  finally  a  house  of  worship  had  been  built, 
fairly  good  for  those  early  times.  There  had  been  rather 
poor  success  in  employing  a  pastor  to  look  after  their 
spiritual  interests,  as  some  good  and  some  indifferent 
had  come  and  gone,  and  one  who  had  an  infirmity  which 
(not  the  preacher  himself,  for  his  intentions  were  good 
and  he  was  a  good-hearted  man,  but  the  infirmity)  was 
bad.  In  fact  it  so  overcame  him,  that  finally  one  day 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  boarding  place  the  unfor- 
tunate slave  to  the  drink  appetite,  failing  to  keep  in  the 
road,  staggered  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

But  now  a  young  man  had  come  to  the  pastorate  who, 
by  his  godly  "walk  and  conversation"  and  his  undoubted 
true  and  religious  character  had  united  the  people  of  the 
town  in  seeking  better  things  in  the  righteous  life.  Those 
who  had  been  going  to  the  mother  church  in  Riverton, 
now  generally  joined  the  church  in  Pineville,  and  even 
Captain  Moses,  who  still  protested  that  he  was  not  a 
separatist,  joining  in  the  half  way  covenant  became  a 
useful  and  active  member  of  the  society.  Indeed,  to 
become  in  some  way  connected  with  the  church,  was  the 
most  natural  thing  for  any  prominent  man  to  do;  for  the 
church*  and  the  town  government  were  practically  two 
branches  of  one  organization,  constituting  a  miniature 
republic  under  the  superior  sovereignty  of  the  general 
court  of  the  colony.  The  captain's  wife,  Phebe,  glad  to 
become  a  member  in  full  communion,  by  her  advice  and 
with  no  opposition  from  her  husband,  easily  persuaded 
Deborah  and  the  older  children  to  follow  her  example. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Archibald  McDonald,  the  new 
pastor,  was  so  circumspect  and  discreet  in  his  deportment 
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and  in  his  everyday  association  with  the  people  of  his 
flock,  that  no  breath  of  scandal  against  him  could  live 
for  a  moment.  He  was  so  filled  with  the  charity,  with- 
out which  he  said  he  would  be  nothing,  that  when  a 
slander-monger  came  to  him  to  accuse  a  neighbor  of 
witchcraft,  one  look  from  him  stopped  the  accusation  in 
its  beginning  and  the  parishioner  who  was  so  superstitious 
and,  perhaps  worse,  or  even  malicious,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  conversation,  being  melted  to  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance, Pineville  was  probably  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
lamentable  tragedy.  This  young  clergyman  was  not 
married,  and  as  it  was  generally  understood  that  his 
heart  and  hand  were  free  from  any  entanglements,  sev- 
eral young  women  of  a  marriageable  age  would  not  have 
refused  his  attentions  with  a  serious  view  to  so  desirable 
an  alliance. 

There  was  an  unmarried  woman  of  uncertain  age, 
Delia  Moore,  whose  home  was  in  the  valley  with  some 
relatives,  who  often  assisted  families  in  need  of  help  in 
housework  and  so  she  knew  nearly  everybody  in  the 
town  and  was  favorably  known  by  her  neighbors  as  a 
good-hearted  lassie  whose  presence  brought  cheer  and 
solnetimes  merriment;  for  she  was  full  of  health  and  life 
and  good  nature.  But  she  had  one  failing:  she  was  some- 
what given  to  gossip.  She  took  it  upon  herself  to  select 
a  few  attractive  maidens  either  one  of  whom  she  thought 
would  make  the  preacher  a  good  wife,  and  when  she  called 
on  the  families  of  these  young  women,  as  she  managed  to 
do,  she  was  loud  in  her  praises  of  the  young  pastor.  As 
Phebe  had  used  so  much  of  her  time  in  the  care  of  her 
two  special  patients,  Delia  Moore  was  called  in  to  work 
for  a  few  days.  When  she  had  Deborah  and  her  mother 
and  her  father  together  one  day,  she  said  '*  I  don't  b*lieve 
yew  folks  half  'preciate  eour  preacher.  I  s'pose  it's 
cause  yew  live  so  fur  away  from  th'  church.     Say:  he's 
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the  finest  young  man  in  th'  colony.  If  I  wasn't  so 
old,  I'd  be  settin'  my  cap  fur  *im  meself.  He'd  be  a 
splendid  husband  for  Debby.  He's  so  good  'n*  sweet  'n' 
clean,  he'd  sartin  make  a  lovely  match.  They  can't 
nobody  say  nothin'  agin  him,  'nless  they  lie." 

Captain  Moses  and  his  wife  and  daughter  preserved  an 
unruffled  exterior  as  Deborah  remarked:  ^'Surely  he  is  a 
lovely  man  and  whoever  gets  him  will  really  have  a  prize." 

"That's  right,  Debby,"  said  Delia,  "  'n'  from  what  I've 
heam  tell,  he  thinks  a  mighty  sight  o'  yew." 

"Oh!"  said  Deborah,  "he  is  our  preacher  and  we  love 
him  very  much  as  a  pastor.  He  is  so  highly  educated 
that  he  has  been  able  to  give  us  very  much  good 
instruction  about  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines.  And 
he  is  so  good:  he  seems  like  a  father  and  brother  all  in 
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"WeU,  Debby,"  said  Delia,  "I  kin  tell  ye  that  yew're 
not  the  only  gal  in  teown  that's  fell  in  love  with  'im,  'n' 
the  one  that  ketches  'im  '11  be  lucky." 

Delia  knew  that  when  Joseph  Atwood  was  sick,  he  had 
been  cared  for  there,  and  that  Deborah  had  assisted  in 
nursing  him;  but  she  was  too  pure-minded  to  think  evil 
of  it,  and  she  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  Deborah's 
suitor,  as  it  was  currently  reported  that  he  was  engaged 
to  the  governor's  daughter.  Therefore  to  help  things 
along,  and,  as  she  supposed,  to  help  Deborah,  the  gossip 
after  extorting  a  solemn  promise  not  to  tell  any  mortal 
under  the  whole  canopy  of  the  heavens,  confided  to  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  where  the  pastor  boarded  that 
she  heard  Deborah  say  that  she  loved  Mr.  McDonald. 
Delia  did  not  suppose  that  her  good  friend,  Hepzibah 
Wilkins,  would  break  her  promise  so  solemnly  given. 
That  was  the  farthest  from  her  thoughts.  But  she  sup- 
posed that  being  in  possession  of  the  wonderful  news,  the 
preacher's  landlady  could  in  some  mysterious  way,  by  a 
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hint  or  a  suggestion,  start  a  train  of  thought  in  the  young 
man's  mind  that  would  reveal  to  him  the  secret. 

Hepzibah,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  Phebe,  was  a 
great  admirer  and  friend  of  Captain  Moses  and  his  family, 
and  before  the  secret  had  been  told  to  her,  she  had  more 
than  once  spoken  favorably  to  Mr.  McDonald  about 
Deborah,  and  had  called  his  attention  to  her  good  traits. 
"Why,"  said  the  would-be  matchmaker,  "she's  read  th' 
Bible  clear  threw:  *n*  she  knows  lots  o*  poetry  'n'  she's  a 
beautiful  singer,  'n'  she's  a  good  scholar.  She  talks  so 
proper  jest  like  a  book.  Say,  Mr.  McDonald,  nex'  time 
yew're  to  her  heouse,  yew  jest  take  notice  'n'  see  if  what 
I'm  sajdn'  ain't  jest's  true's  preachin'.  My!  what  a 
splendid  preacher's  wife  she'd  make:  everybody  thinks 
so  much  of  'er;  'n'  then  she's  so  healthy  'n'  good  natured, 
'n'  bright  'n'  smart.  Her  mother  never  had  to  put  no 
hicory  board  on  her  to  make  her  straight;  'n'  what  a 
beautiful  head  o'  hair,f/n'  no  gal^in  all  th'  colony's  got  a 
purtier  'n'  sounder  set  o'  teeth,  'n'  she  washes  'em  twice 
every  day  in  clear  spring  water;  'n'  she's  purty's  a  picture. 
Nobody'd  never  say  that  a  preacher  that  married  her 
made  any  mistake.  But  now,  so  there,  I  must  stop 
talldn'  or  yew'll  think  I'm  tryin'  to  make  a  match.  But 
yew  know  we'd  all  like  t'  see  yew  do  well:  we  think  so 
much  of  ye." 

But  now  that  she  had  learned  the  secret  that  Deborah 
loved  him,  the  internal  commotion  in  the  mind  of  our 
motherly  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  unprecedented.  For  two  or 
three  days  she  was  carefully  studying  up  some  plan  or 
method  by  which  she  could  make  her  pastor  acquainted 
with  the  great  fact  which  had  come  to  her  knowledge. 

That  surely  would  appeal  to  him;  for  he  was  so  sympa- 
thetic and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  that  if  he 
knew  that  Deborah  loved  him,  he  would  almost  feel  under 
obligations  to  return  her  love,  and  then  the  rest  would 
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be  easy.  Hepzibah  was  so  absorbed  and  absent-minded, 
that  instead  of  putting  some  good  oak  wood  under  the 
kettle  in  which  she  was  cooking  the  stew  for  dinner,  she 
got  the  pitch  pine  kindling  and  stacked  it  up  until  it 
touched  the  kettle.  Then,  when  it  began  to  blaze,  she 
must  put  some  red  oak  on  that  to  quiet  it  down,  but  in- 
stead, she  got  some  more  fat  pine,  the  only  difference 
being  that  she  got.larger  sticks;  but  the  fire  soon  got  hot- 
ter than  before,  and  in  her  study  as  to  how  she  should 
communicate  the  news  to  her  boarder,  the  dinner  boiled 
so  vehemently,  that  some  of  it  jumped  over  into  the  fire, 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes  that  drove  her  away 
from  the  fireplace  and  reminded  her  that  she  was  so 
much  bent  on  her  conspiracy  with  Delia,  that  she  was 
n^lecting  her  work. 

However,  she  soon  found  her  opportunity  to  broach 
the  subject  to  Mr.  McDonald. 

Hezekiah  Wilkins  was  a  busy  man  and  was  often  called 
upon  by  his  neighbors  to  act  as  a  veterinary  surgeon 
when  their  cattle  and  horses  or  other  animals  were  sick. 
On  the  day  when  Hepzibah  had  been  interrupted  by  her 
unruly  fire,  in  her  attempt  to  form  a  plan  of  attack  on 
her  young  boarder,  her  husband  came  rushing  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  before  dinner  was  ready  saying,  "I'm  in 
a  great  hurry,  Hepzibah.  Jest  gimme  some  bread  'n' 
butter  *n*  a  piece  o'  pie.  Oliver  Parker's  got  a  sick  horse 
'n'  I  m's'  go  quick's  I  ken." 

"I  guess  the  meat's  done,"  said  the  good  wife,  "but 
the  taters  ain't.  Yew  kin  have  some  o'  th'  meat  'n'  soup 
'n'  leave  out  the  taters." 

"All  right,"  said  he,  "gimme  it  quick." 

In  about  five  minutes  he  was  cantering  down  the  road 
trying  to  overtake  Oliver  before  he  got  back  home. 

At  dinner  Hepzibah  managed  to  keep  the  preacher 
very  much  occupied  in  explaining  some  very  intricate 
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points  of  doctrine:  especially  the  dogma  of  predestina- 
tion. 

She  said :  '*  The  Lord  may  know  what  he's  a-goin'  to  do, 
but  I  don't  b'lieve  he  alluz  knows  what  the  devil  is  a-goin' 
to  do." 

"We  don't  expect,"  the  minister  replied,  "that  every- 
body will  understand  the  great  mysteries:  I  cannot  under- 
stand them  all  myself,  though  I  have  thought  about  them 
for  many  years.  The  most  of  the  pastors  of  oiu*  churches 
are  not  fatalists.  I  can  understand  how  God  may  see 
the  future  and  not  cause  it.  For  instance,  if  he  sees  that 
a  band  of  Indians  is  going  to  fall  upon  a  settlement  and 
massacre  the  people,  he  may  know  and  be  certain  that 
the  event  will  occur,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  he  or- 
dains and  compels  the  savages  to  do  their  deviltry.  You 
see,  my  good  woman,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
certainty  and  necessity.  We  may  wonder  why  God 
permits  them  to  do  it;  why  he  does  not  use  his  almighty 
power  to  stop  them,  but  that  is  one  of  the  mysteries. 
However,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  whatever 
you  and  I  and  anyone  else  may  think  or  surmise  on  this 
subject  will  not  change  the  truth  whatever  it  may  be. 
God  knows  better  than  we  what  is  true  and  what  is  false. 
There  is  enough  that  we  can  understand  to  make  us  wise 
unto  our  salvation.  Peter  said  that  our  beloved  brother 
Paul  wrote  many  things  that  are  hard  to  understand  and 
we  must  be  careful  not  to 'wriest  or  twist  these  difficul- 
ties to  our  own  destruction." 

Archibald  McDonald  was  an  evangelist,  and,  while  he 
did  not  avoid  discussion  of  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  faith,  he  always  preferred  to  convert  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  rather  than  to  hold  a  theological 
argument  with  him,  but  when  a  believer  questioned  him, 
he  had  a  very  lucid  way  of  explaining  the  truth  as  he 
viewed  it,  or  of  giving  his  opinion  for  what  it  was  worth. 
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The  kind  and  unassuming  modesty  of  this  intelligent  and 
highly  educated  cierg3anan,  and  his  willingness  to  permit 
others  to  differ  from  him  in  the  non-essentials,  was  in  a 
lai^  measure  the  secret  of  his  great  popularity,  and  of 
the  high  regard  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  of  all  classes  in  his  town  during  his  ministry  of 
more  than  half  a  century. 

It  would  be  unfair,  from  our  point  of  view,  to  seize  upon 
some  mistakes  or  occasional  errors  of  the  Puritan  pioneers 
and  magnify  them  into  mountains.  Wiser  it  would  be 
and  more  charitable,  to  consider  the  glory  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  giants  that  were  in  those  days  and 
the  wonderful  results  of  their  labors  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  our  great  nation.  Hepzibah's  pastor  was  not  an 
equal  among  equals,  but  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
average  of  that  noble  race  of  heaven's  messengers  that 
led  the  New  England  people  in  the  early  days  of  our  his- 
tory, in  their  religious  life. 

But  the  discussion  delayed  the  faithful  preacher  in  eat- 
ing his  dinner;  so  when  the  family  had  done  and  were 
being  excused  by  the  good-natured  matron,  she  urged 
Mr.  McDonald  to  remain  to  finish  his  dinner.  And  so 
it  occurred  that  she  and  her  pastor  were  alone  in  the 
room  when  she  proceeded  to  the  attack. 

"Have  you  called  at  Captain  Moses'  lately?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  was  there  a  few  days  ago." 

"What  a  beautiful  young  woman  Deborah  is  gittin' 
to  be,"  she  said.  "Do  yew  notice  how  very  'tentive  to 
the  sermons  she  is,  in  church  'n'  heow  very  perlite  'n' 
well  behaved  she  alius  is,  at  home  or  abroad?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  boarder,  "I  have  observed  that  she  is 
a  very  estimable  young  lady." 

"Say,  Mr.  McDonald,  I  heerd  somethin'  tother  day 
'bout  what  she  thinks  o'  yew." 
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**  I  hope  she  has  a  good  opinion  of  her  pastor/'  said  he. 

"  Mor'n  that,  I  guess/'she  said.  ''I  heerd  that  someone 
heerd  'er  say  that  she  was  in  love  with  the  preacher. 
Neow  I  hadn't  orter  told  yew  that.  But  yew  kin  jest 
talk  with  'er  and  find  eout  for  yerself ." 

The  next  day  was  pleasant,  and  ten  o'clock  found  the 
preacher  climbing  the  mountain  on  the  way  to  Deborah's 
home.  He  had  finally  become  impressed  by  Hepzibah's 
efforts;  and  that  last  attack  had  set  him  to  thinking  about 
the  comely  maiden  on  the  mountain.  The  more  he  con- 
sidered, the  more  favorable  was  the  impression;  and  he 
awoke  in  the  night  studjdng  the  problem.  He  ought  to 
marry,  and  Deborah  would  evidently  be  a  very  proper 
person.  That  family,  like  himself,  had  recently  become 
identified  with  the  Pineville  church,  and  perhaps  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  envy  and  jealousy  among  the 
eligible  young  women,  if  he  selected  one  who  was  a  com- 
parative stranger.  It  had  been  understood  that  if  he 
married,  a  house  suitable  for  his  residence  would  be  pro- 
vided. Before  the  morning  sun  shone  into  his  window, 
he  had  decided  that  he  would  become  more  specially  ac- 
quainted with  Deborah,  with  serious  intentions,  and  there- 
fore something  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  before  din- 
ner time  he  was  chatting  with  the  good  people  in  Cap- 
tain Moses'  house. 

Before  his  call  had  reached  its  usual  length,  he  was  in- 
vited to  stay  to  dinner  and  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
When  he  came  in,  one  of  the  first  objects  that  greeted  his 
vision  was  a  lovely  maiden  spinning  flax.  When  she  arose 
and  came  forward,  and,  with  the  others  present,  shook 
hands  with  the  visitor,  giving  him  a  cordial  welcome,  he 
thought  she  would  be  a  desirable  life  companion  for  him. 
When  he  had  chatted  awhile  with  Phebe  and  Major  Rose 
who  had  come  in  from  the  field  to  rest  until  dinner  time, 
he  tiuned  his  attention  to  Deborah,  entered  into  conver- 
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sation  with  her  and  talked  about  her  spinning  and  in  a 
sympathetic  way  asked  if  she  did  not  get  tired.  She 
assured  him  that  spinning  flax  was  like  play  and  not  tire- 
some. They  talked  about  her  studies,  about  books, 
especially  the  Bible,  and  he  found  her  unusually  well  in- 
formed and  an  excellent  conversationalist.  He  had  never 
said  so  much  to  her  personally  before,  but  now  he  be- 
came convinced  that  she  would  be  an  excellent  compan- 
ion for  him  in  his  labors,  and  a  sweet  and  cheerful  keeper 
of  his  home.  He  studied  her  physical  make-up  and  con- 
cluded that  a  woman  of  such  a  natural  £(nd  perfect  body 
would  be  an  unusually  desirable  mother  of  his  children. 
In  fact,  having  thought  the  whole  question  through  in 
all  its  bearings,  logically  and  carefully,  before  dinner  was 
over  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  find 
out  what  Deborah's  opinion  was  on  the  subject. 

That  afternoon,  as  Deborah  had  planned  to  take  the 
three  younger  children  for  a  ramble  up  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Hobamak,  they  all  gladly  accepted  his  offer  to 
accompany  them.  "Evil  belongs  to  him  who  evil 
thinks:"  and  those  Puritan  children,  including  Deborah 
and  Archibald  themselves,  thought  no  evil  when  the 
young  man  and  the  young  woman  of  the  party  climbed 
the  steep  mountain  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his;  and 
when  some  especially  precipitous  rock  was  to  be  con- 
quered, no  harm  was  thought  if  the  gallantry  of  her  es- 
cort prompted  an  unusual  pressure  of  her  hand,  some- 
times of  both  hands. 

Not  that  Deborah  did  not  excel  him  in  her  ability  to 
climb  the  steeps,  but  it  is  a  natural  pleasure  for  even  the 
most  innocent  woman  to  enjoy  being  helped  by  a  reliable 
and  agreeable  companion  of  the  opposite  sex. 

It  was  the  last  of  those  beautiful  New  England  Indian 
summer  days,  which  had  come  this  season  considerably 
later  than  usual.    The  deciduous  trees  were  bare  and 
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their  leaves,  with  the  needles  of  the  evergreens,  formed 
nature's  carpet  so  beautiful  that  it  was  a  joy  to  our  friends 
who  were  walking  upon  it.  Balmy  summer  from  the 
southeast  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
far  away  and  to  have  skipped  over  sea  and  land  to  drop 
down  upon  Mount  Hobamak  and  kiss  her  lovers'  hearts 
a  warm  good-bye  until,  winter  past,  she  could  again 
greet  them  with  her  lilies  and  her  roses  and  sweet  soi^ 
and  fond  caresses. 

Deborah  was  conscious  of  a  fancy  or  affection  or  re- 
gard that  was  growing  in  her  companion's  mind  if  not  his 
heart,  and  her  womanly  intuition  told  her  that  he  would 
in  some  degree  declare  himself  her  admirer;  she  was  try- 
ing in  her  thoughts,  to  invent  something  to  say  to  him. 
Just  then  Esther  ran  up  to  Deborah  crying,  with  a  scratch 
on  her  cheek  which  was  bleeding  slightly,  as  she  related 
to  her  big  sister  her  tale  of  woe.  Samuel  had  chased  her, 
and  Miriam  pushed  her  into  a  thorn  bush  and  she  wanted 
consolation. 

"There,  Esther,  my  dearie,  don't  cry,"  said  Deborah. 
"Do  you  love  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Esther  replied,  "lots  and  lots  and  oceans," 
as  her  storm  changed  to  sunshine  and  her  tears  to  smiles. 

"But,"  said  Deborah,  "suppose  I  should  say  I  loved 
some  one  else  better  than  you?" 

"Well,"  the  little  maiden  replied,  "you  could  love  me, 
too,  couldn't  you?" 

Deborah's  escort  laughed  as  he  remarked,  "She  thinks 
your  heart  is  big  enough  to  love  her  if  you  should  love 
another." 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  summit,  they  sat  down  upon 
the  same  rock  where  not  long  ago  she  had  almost  pledged 
her  love  to  the  absent  friend.  She  kept  a  calm  exterior, 
but  her  conscience  was  telling  her  that  she  was  not  quite 
true  to  Joseph  in  thus  coquetting  with  another  as  she 
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seemed  to  herself  now  to  be  doing.  While  they  looked 
far  and  near  at  the  beautiful  landscapes  spread  out  be- 
fore them  in  all  directions  and  spoke  to  each  other  of  the 
diversified  beauty,  Archibald  said,  ''This  reminds  me  of 
Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah,  viewing  the  promised  land.  It 
was  beautiful  for  him  to  behold."  Then  looking  ear- 
nestly at  Deborah,  the  young  man  said  in  tender  tones, 
"but  he  was  not  permitted  to  possess  it.  And  so  it  is 
sometimes  with  us.  We  see  some  prize,  the  possession  of 
which  would  fill  us  with  the  greatest  happiness  but, 
while  we  are  contemplating  the  joy  its  possession  would 
give,  it  eludes  us  and  we  are  left  sad  and  bereaved.  Deb- 
orah, you  are  a  prize  and  the  man  who  becomes  possessed 
of  such  a  prize  will  be  happy." 

This  play  upon  the  word  prize  and  the  application  of 
the  term  to  herself,  warned  her  that  some  kind  of  a  dec- 
laration was  imminent,  so  to  ward  it  off  for  the  time 
she  said:  ''Oh,  well,  so  far  as  any  young  woman  can  be  a 
prize,  there  are  several  in  our  church  and  many  in  other 
parts  of  the  colony  who  would  be  gems  of  the  first  water." 

"That  may  be  true,"  he  said,  "but  my  words  were  not 
a  mere  pleasantry  or  compliment,  but  of  more  serious 
import." 

In  spite  of  her  attempt  at  self-control,  she  felt  her  heart 
beating  wildly  and  her  cheeks  flushing  with  red  blood, 
and  was  conscious  that  Mr.  McDonald  noticed  her  trep- 
idation and  confusion ;  but  he  proceeded,  nevertheless,  and 
in  fact,  he  construed  Deborah's  excitement  as  a  favorable 
omen  and  said:  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  A 
clergyman  especially  should  find  some  worthy  and  con- 
genial spirit,  a  proper  companion,  and  have  a  model  home 
as  an  example  to  his  parishioners.  In  considering  this 
subject  last  night  I  hardly  slept,  and  my  mind  wandered 
up  to  this  mountain  and  the  lovely  maiden  living  here. 
You,  dear  Deborah,  were  in  my  thoughts,  and^  I  have 
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come  up  here  today  to  talk  with  you  about  it.  If  yoti 
are  free,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  special  attentions 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  there  may  spring  up  be- 
tweeo  us  a  regard  that  shall  be  of  a  more  loving  quality 
than  that  of  mere  friendship,  or  more  tender  than  the 
mutual  affection  which  should  exist  between  a  pastor  and 
his  parishioner."  Here  he  paused  and  observed  that  Deb- 
orah's tumult  of  mind  was  increasing  and  that  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  averse  to  his  suit.  It  was  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  mystery  of  human  love.  Cupid,  in  the  per- 
son of  his  landlady,  had  been  piercing  his  heart  with  the 
arrows  of  favorable  suggestion,  and  nowas  he  came  nearer 
the  object  of  his  affection  than  ever  before  and  saw  her 
beauty,  her  desirability  of  person  and  mind,  and  her 
nobility  of  soul,  he  found  that  he  really  loved  this  comely 
maiden ;  and  such  a  love  as  his  in  its  pureness  could  hardly 
fail  to  beget  in  some  degree  its  counterpart  in  his  compan- 
ion. Ambition  is  the  attendant  of  a  young  life  like  Deb- 
orah's, so  full  of  vigor  and  hope,  and  the  thought  of  win- 
ning the  first  prize  in  her  town  lured  her  on.  It  was 
well  for  his  lifelong  happiness  that  Archibald  McDonald 
learned  his  mistake  before  his  affections  were  so  deeply 
rooted  that  he  could  not  retreat  without  inflicting  upon 
his  heart  a  scar  of  sadness  that  never  could  be  erased. 

It  was  well  for  Deborah's  peace  of  mind  and  eelf-re- 
spect,  that  she  discovered  that  the  tendrils  of  her  love 
for  Joseph  Atwood  were  beginning  to  loosen  their  hold, 
when  ^e  saw  that  the  noble  young  man  who  was  holdii^ 
her  hand  was  sincerely  giving  his  love  to  her.  It  was 
fortunate  that  she  became  aware  that  out  of  pure  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  for  his  prospective  disappointment, 
her  heart  was  going  out  to  him  and  her  constancy  was 
wavering.  But  the  temptation  came  to  her  to  consider 
the  fact  that  Joseph  was  in  no  way  bound,  and  that  per- 
haps he  would  see  someone  else  of  greater  attainments, 
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and  more  brilliant  advantages:  perhaps  of  wealth  or 
higher  position  in  the  social  scale,  who  might  engage  his 
attention  and  love;  and  he  might  conclude  that  she  was 
right  in  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  free,  as  a  mere 
friend  and  passing  acquaintance.  Then  the  question 
was  presented  to  her  mind:  "What  if  Joseph  should  fail 
me?  In  that  event,  would  not  the  love  of  such  a  holy 
spirit  and  the  protection  of  such  an  ideal  manhood  be 
to  me  a  consolation  and  a  blessing,  and  the  joy  of  my 
life  even  if  I  could  give  him  but  the  half  of  a  broken  heart 
in  return  for  his  devotion?  "  Like  a  drowning  man  before 
whose  eyes  the  events  of  a  whole  lifetime  rush  in  a  mo- 
ment, she  saw  these  and  kindred  thoughts  pass  before 
her  as  a  panorama,  and  she  hesitated.  To  a  weaker 
character  than  that  of  her  new  suitor,  this  hesitation 
might  have  been  disastrous.  But  what  earthly  adver- 
sity can  wreck  a  soul  that  wholly  leans  on  the  Infinite 
Will? 

In  her  confusion  Deborah  stammered:  "Mr.  McDon- 
ald, will  you  please  give  me  time  to  consider?  Later  I 
can  talk  to  you  more  freely,  and  express  my  opinions 
more  properly  and  discreetly  than  I  can  today." 

"As  you  wish,  Deborah,"  said  he.  "This  is  a  subject 
of  great  importance  to  us  both,  and  should  not  be  con- 
cluded hastily." 

And  then  there  flashed  into  her  mind,  the  vision  of  that 
interview  with  her  loved  one  on  this  same  mountain  top, 
and  her  better  nature  told  her  that  she  ought  to  be  more 
frank  and  tell  her  respected  and  beloved  pastor  that  her 
heart  was  with  another.  But  she  still  hesitated  until 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  she  "could  be  happy  with 
either  were  t'other  dear  charmer  away."  And  yet  she 
realized  that  her  regard  for  the  present  suitor  was  more  a 
feeling  of  respect  and  pity,  and  more  an  affection  of  friend- 
ship, than  was  her  love  for  Joseph  which  had  in  it  an  in- 
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describable  magnetic  attraction  and  a  thrill  of  heavenly 
sympathy  entirely  independent  of  any  mere  worldly  con- 
siderations. She  knew  that  she  would  make  a  good  bar- 
gain by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  popular  and  sterling 
young  clergyman  who  was  offering  her  his  heart  and  hand. 
She  knew  that  he  would  be  so  kind  and  loving,  so  noble 
and  true,  that  she  could  not  help  loving  him,  and  yet 
she  could  not  believe  that  that  unison  of  soul  which  had 
seemed  to  exist  between  herself  and  Joseph  could  ever  be 
experienced  with  any  other  mortal. 

The  young  pastor  continued  to  talk  on  the  one  subject 
that  filled  his  heart  that  day,  and  Deborah  did  not  object 
to  what  was  so  interesting  to  him.  He  spoke  of  the  pleas- 
ant site  near  the  church  where  the  parson^e  was  to  be 
built  and  discussed  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which 
he  considered  desirable.  Then,  again,  Esther  ran  up  to 
Deborah  with  another  trouble  seeking  consolation.  A 
kiss  and  a  few  kind  words  were  her  panacea;  then  away 
she  ran  to  the  romping  with  her  brother  and  sister. 

"I  see  your  little  sister  has  great  confidence  in  ycHi," 
Archibald  said. 

"Yes,"she  replied,  "I  have  learned  what  I  conader  the 
best  way  to  govern  children.  My  mother  often  being 
away  from  home,  I  had  the  care  of  the  younger  children 
when  I  was  hardly  ten  years  of  age,  and  I  am  re^Mnsible 
for  much  of  their  training.  At  first,  it  was  my  custom 
to  scold  and  sometimes  restrain  them  with  {^ystcal- 
punishment  or  threaten  to  turn  them  over  to  their  par- 
ents for  chastisement,  but  later  I  learned  to  govern  them 
with  kindness  whenever  that  could  be  done.  Of  course 
they  know  that  force  will  be  resorted  to  if  milder  means 
will  not  avail.  Now  I  have  very  little  difficulty.  I 
know  that  Solomon  says  that  sparing  the  rod  will  spoil 
the  child,  but  I  have  concluded  to  construe  that  as  mean- 
ing that  the  rod  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  neces- 
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dty.  I  find  that,  almost  invariably,  kindness  is  more 
potent  than  harshness  and  that  when  I  have  the  love 
and  confidence  of  a  child,  that  is  a  better  incentive  to 
obedience,  than  the  fear  of  punishment."  So  in  a  |^o- 
sophicalway  they  discussed  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  childien,  housdiold  duties,  the  lespcm- 
abilities  of  clergjrmen  and  their  wives  as  members  of  the 
community  and  their  need  of  setting  a  good  example  as 
heads  of  a  housdiold,  etc. 

The  pastor  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  intelligence 
and  practical  wisdom  in  so  young  a  woman  who  had  seen 
so  little  of  the  worid,  but  she  explained  to  him  that  her 
mother  who  was  well  educated  and  had  observed  much  in 
her  visits  to  her  patients,  had  been  her  mentor  and  tutor 
and  that  they  had  often  considered  these  themes  together. 

Unwittingly,  Deborah  was  clinching  his  love  to  herself, 
as  he  saw  how  worthy  she  was  of  his  a£Fection  and  how 
well  adapted  she  would  be  to  become  the  queen  of  his 
home. 

This  whole  affair  came  upon  Deborah  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  that  we  must  forgive  her  fcM-  the  part 
she  took  in  the  encouragement  of  the  3^ung  man  who 
had  set  his  heart  so  sincerely  upon  wooing  and  winning  his 
prize.  It  is  true  that  she  put  a  stay  upon  the  proceed- 
ings by  requiring  more  time  to  explain,  but  she  gave  him 
no  intimation  of  the  fact  that,  although  technically,  she 
was  not  engaged  to  another,  yet  she  was  morally  bound 
at  least  to  await  the  decision  of  the  one  her  heart  loved. 
Archibald  declined  the  invitation  to  remain  to  supper,  as 
the  sun  was  almost  ready  to  set  behind  the  western  moun- 
tains. Before  he  had  reached  the  river  he  was  walking 
in  the  moQn%ht  which  was  struggling  through  the  gath- 
ering clouds. 

The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  northeast  in  gusts, 

whirling  the  fallen  autumn  leaves  here  and  there  every 

u 
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whither  and  puffing  the  duet  from  the  dry  road  into  liis 
face,  while  a  piercing  chill  was  filling  all  nature  with  the 
forebodings  of  an  approaching  storm.  As  he  crosaed  the 
river  in  his  canoe  and  fastened  it  to  its  moorings  at  the 
western  bank,  in  keeping  with  the  waning  elements,  a 
presentiment  of  sadness  which  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
banish,  came  over  him.  He  oould  not  explain  it,  but  said 
as  if  speaking  to  some  unseen  enemy:  "Begone,  thou  spirit 
of  threatened  sorrow.  On  this  day  when  I  have  so 
much  reason  to  hope,  when  a  new  divine  joy  promises  to 
come  into  my  life,  I  must  be  happy."  Nevertheless,  in 
the  mood  which  had  come  upon  him  was  a  warning  not  to 
set  his  ecpectations  too  surely  upon  what  was  still  an 
uncertainty.  That  evening  before  retiring,  he  looked  to 
the  great  Ruler  of  the  tempest  and  the  Master  said  to  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  his  breast,  "Peace,  be  still;"  and 
in  the  calm  of  that  Presence,  in  his  soul  he  found  rest. 
He  slept  so  soundly  that  he  did  not  hear  the  rattling  of  his 
window  and  the  beadng  of  the  storm  against  the  house, 
and  heheeded  not  the  howlingof  the  blast,  as  it  swept  over 
the  land.  He  had  made  bis  love  known  to  the  beautiful 
maiden  on  the  mountain.  He  had  left  the  decision  with 
her,  and  he  rested  in  the  slumber  of  the  just. 

In  the  morning  the  storm  was  still  raging,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  which  was  still  descend- 
ing in  blindit^  masses,  while  the  wind  was  piling  it  into 
impassable  drifts.  The  preacher  passed  that  day  in  his 
room  in  study  and  contemplation,  and  in  preparation  for 
his  pulpit  efforts  on  the  coming  Sabbath.  He  thought 
enough  about  his  yesterday's  experience  to  conclude  not 
to  worry  and  to  leave  the  result  for  the  future  to  deter- 
mine in  its  own  good  time. 

Deborah  was  troubled  and  she  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
While  she  listened  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  she  thought  of 
the  young  pastor  and  his  avowal.    She  thought  of  her 
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nearly  completed  vows  to  Joseph  Atwood,  and  her  con- 
science chided  her  for  her  inconstancy.  Then  she  wished 
that  Joseph's  six  months'  probation  were  done.  If  he 
should  be  constant  she  would  not  fail  him.  But  what 
would  Archibald  McDonald  think  of  her  if  he  knew  all  the 
truth?  Would  it  not  be  deceiving  him  to  hide  her  se- 
cret until  the  fateful  months  were  past,  and  then  if  Joseph 
found  someone  he  liked  better,  conclude  to  give  her 
hand  and  her  heart,  so  far  as  she  could,  to  her  pastor? 
But  if  she  were  left  sad  and  alone,  why  should  she  not 
accept  him?  Would  she  not  be  a  better  helpmeet  on 
account  of  her  first  heartbreaking  sorrow?  Would  she 
not  be  more  contented  in  the  menial  everyday  duties  of 
the  housewife?  Surely  her  gratitude  would  find  expres- 
sion in  a  faithful  service  that  would  make  home  comfort- 
able and  full  of  good  cheer;  that  would  sacrifice  her  own 
selfishness  to  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  so  good  a  husband. 
And  then  as  her  soul  called  upon  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
for  help  and  advice  in  her  perplexity,  she  came  through 
all  these  temptations  and  doubts  and  questionings,  fi- 
nally to  a  fixed  decision:  she  concluded  that  the  next  time 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  she  would  make  a  full 
confession  to  her  pastor  and  ask  his  forgiveness  for  not 
telling  him  at  the  first.  It  was  then  near  morning  and, 
after  about  an  hour  of  troubled  sleep,  she  arose  to  the 
duties  of  the  day.  One  consolation  she  had :  her  character 
was  pure:  her  integrity  was  unsullied;  and  her  soul  was 
filled  with  a  sweet  peace  and  heavenly  satisfaction  which 
to  any  one  under  the  burden  of  intentional  sin  is  impos- 
sible. She  had  erred  unwittingly,  but  she  had  called 
upon  the  Lord  and  He  had  forgiven  her  sin.  She  had 
determined  to  confess  to  the  man  whom  she  had  wronged 
and  if  he  did  not  forgive,  her  conscience  would  be  clear, 
but  she  was  not  prepared  for  his  attitude  after  her  ex- 
planation. 


• 
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Winter  had  now  onne  and  the  river  was  frozen  over 
sufficiently  to  make  a  bridge  for  crossing.  It  was  one 
of  those  dry  crisp  days  of  early  winter,  just  cold  enough 
not  to  thaw  and  mild  enough  to  be  comfortable.  T^e 
sun  in  all  his  splendor  was  lighting  up  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  a  sublime  beauty  peculiar  to  a  pleasant  New 
England  winter  day.  It  was  just  such  a  morning  as  this 
that  Archibald  McD(Hiald  had  been  waiting  for,  and  with 
heart  full  of  purpose,  he  saddled  his  horse  and  took  bis 
way  across  the  river.  About  half-past  nine,  Deborah, 
who  was  in  the  loom  room  weaving,  saw  a  lone  horseman 
ccnning  up  the  mountain.  She  soon  observed  that  it  was 
her  pastor  and  suitor.  The  bracing  air  was  loaded  full 
of  ozone  and  life,  filling  man  and  beast  with  ambition  and 
v^or;  and  the  well-formed  and  attractive  young  man  with 
his  more  than  usual  noble  and  knightly  bearii^,  sat  upon 
his  high-spirited  and  beautifully  caparisoned  horse  with 
a  grace  that  only  a  pure  and  correct  life  can  give  its 
possessor.  The  lithe  and  symmetrical  form  of  the  maiden 
propelled  the  shuttle,  and,  havii^  made  a  few  more 
strokes,  she  rested. 

For  several  minutes  as  she  looked  at  the  approaching 
viuon,  she  was  filled  with  an  admiration  which  was  akin 
to  some  kind  of  love.  She  did  not  restrain  herself  from 
the  sisterly  affection  and  respect  which  was  due  to  her 
Sfuritual  leader  and  adviser;  and  her  heart  went  out  to 
him  in  pity  and  fear  for  his  peace  of  mind  when  her  con- 
fession should  be  made.  When  he  came  to  the  door,  she 
ran  out  to  meet  him  with  a  cheerful  "good  morning"  and 
hearty  handshake.  As  he  came  in  and  took  a  seat  by  the 
fireplace  she  said :  "  I  am  quite  busy  in  the  loom  room,  this 
momii^,  and  when  you  get  warm  and  have  visited  here 
awhile,  come  and  see  my  new  invention  for  weaving." 

In  his  conversarion  with  Phebe  and  the  children  who 
were  present,  he  seemed  absent-minded  and  his  unusual 
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mental  condition  did  not  escape  the  notice  even  of 
Rhoda. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  at  Deborah's  side  studying  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  loom,  and  was  much 
interested  in  her  contrivance  which  evidently  facilitated 
the  handling  of  the  shuttle  and  saved  about  one  fourth 
of  the  time  which  was  usually  occupied  in  weaving  a 
yard  of  cloth.  In  fact,  it  was  an  elementary  suggestion 
of  the  method  of  catching  the  shuttle  and  throwing  it 
back  and  forth,  which  came  to  be  done  when  machines 
came  into  use. 

"Did  you  invent  that?"  he  said.  "But  you  did  not 
construct  it?" 

"My  grandfather  assisted  me,"  she  replied,  "he  is 
quite  a  skillful  mechanic." 

Very  soon  the  question  came  which  she  was  unable  to 
forestall.  "My  dear  Deborah,  have  you  considered 
what  I  said  the  other  day?" 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  stammering  answer  came. 
"I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you.  I  do  not  need  to 
caution  you  that  as  my  pastor  and  a  gentleman  of  honor, 
you  will  not  betray  my  secret." 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  as  he  gave 
her  a  searching  look,  wondering  what  sin  this  sincere- 
minded  and  untarnished  maiden,  transparent  in  her 
simplicity  and  her  loveliness  and  purity  of  heart,  could 
have 'committed.  But  she  went  on  with  her  unselfish 
words:  "I  should  have^told  you  then  and  at  once  that 
I  am  not  free.  Joseph'^Atwood,  the  clerk  of  the  general 
court,  made  avowals  to  me  similar  to  yours;  and  I  told 
him  to  go  back  into  the  world,  to  see  all  the  people  he 
could;  to  consider  well  the  governor's  daughter  to  whom 
the  gossips^say  he  is  engaged,  who  I  know  is  a  most^esti- 
mable  and  ^desirable  young  woman.  I  ^requested  him 
to  be  entirely  free  from  any  thought  of  me,  and  if  he  could 
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find  no  one  niunn  he  liked  as  well  or  better,  to  come  bade 
after  ^  months  and  tell  me  so.  And  quite  indiscreetly 
I  know,  I  said  I  hoped  he  would  come  back. 

"I  am  goii^  to  say  somethii^  now  for  which  you 
will  despise  me.  When  you  sutpriaed  me  with  your 
wcrxIb  which  somehow  were  not  offensive,  I  thought 
that  if  he  should  find  another  he  preferred,  in  such 
a  contingency  an  alliance  with  you  would  be  most 
desirable.  I  fear  there  was  something  worldly  in  my 
thoughts,  and  worse  than  that,  dishonorable.  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  pastor,  as  God  has  forgiven.  I  will 
gladly  do  or  say  anything  more  in  my  power  to  atone 
for  my  transgression," 

Looking  upon  her  with  tender  compassion  and  holy 
serenity,  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  think  less  of  you  for  your 
confession,  and  now  I  will  put  you  upon  your  honor  to 
keep  my  secret.  I  know  not  why  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence should  permit  me  and  that  worthy  young  man 
apparently  to  choose  the  same  maiden.  From  what  I 
know  of  his  character,  I  think  he  did  not  act  from  the 
promptings  of  a  mere  fickle  fancy;  and  I  expect  he  will 
come  back  unchanged.  As  you  have  practically  given 
him  your  conditional  promise,  if  he  fulfills  the  a)iidition, 
you  must  keep  your  honor  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
surrender  your  heart  and  hand.  Now  listen:  this  is  my 
secret.  You  and  I  alone  must  ever  know  it.  If  he 
changes  his  allegiance,  in  that  event,  my  avowal  will 
still  hold  good,  and  the  decision  will  rest  with  you." 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  and  she  was  at  a  loss  for  words;  but 
in  broken  language  she  replied.  "If  you  find  some  one 
you  can  love  as  a  companion  fcH-  life,  I  sincerely  trust  she 
may  be  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  could  be  after  this 
exhibition  of  my  inconstancy." 

"At  all  events,"  said  he,  "I  will  not  judge  you  unchari- 
tably and  we  will  be  good  friends  forever." 
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On  his  way  home  the  young  pastor  was  considering  the 
situation  and  his  relation  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  As 
there  were  none  to  listen  to  his  words  he  fell  into  a  mono- 
logue and  thus  discoursed.  "  Now,  Archibald  McDonald, 
were  you  not  a  little  indiscreet  in  telling  the  prize  which 
another  party  seems  likely  to  possess,  that  you  would 
permit  yourself  to  become  the  second  choice  in  her  affec- 
tions and  form  an  alliance  with  one  who  has  been  dis- 
owned by  the  first  choice?  Perhaps  there  might  be  some 
reason  why  number  one  had  cast  her  out  of  his  regard. 
Yes  there  might  be,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  any  such 
reason  could  have  its  foundation  in  her.  Number  one 
might  have  a  vein  of  wordliness  in  his  make-up,  and  find 
some  lady  of  wealth  and  high  position  and  think  he  would 
make  a  better  bargain  by  taking  such  a  person.  The 
prize  herself  does  not  seem  to  have  surrendered  her  affec- 
tions without  reserve,  and  in  her  condition  of  uncertainty, 
can  you  blame  her  for  her  apparent  instability?  Can 
you  condemn  her  for  almost  wishing  that  you  yourself 
had  been  the  number  one?  Now,  now  do  you  think  such 
vanity  is  becoming  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel?  Well, 
perhaps  not.  But  is  it  vanity  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
any  one  of  several  of  the  best  and  most  marriageable 
young  women  of  this  town  would  consider  herself  exal- 
ted to  the  third  heaven,  if  I  should  truly  say  to  her  what 
I  have  said  to  Deborah?  If  such  were  the  case  I  fear,  if 
I  left  it  to  her  to  set  the  day,  the  parsonage  would  not  be 
done  soon  enough.  And  then,  is  not  that  element  of 
thriftiness,  even  though  she  condemns  it  in  herself,  a 
desirable  quality  in  a  clergyman's  wife?  But  why  this 
discussion  and  criticism  of  an  absent  friend?  Does  not 
her  open-hearted  confession  in  which  she  concealed 
nothing,  show  the  fact,  as  clear  as  the  bright  sunshine 
of  this  pleasant  winter  afternoon,  that  she  is  pure  and 
good  and  true  in  the  nobility  of  her  honor,  and  that  all 
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that  Hepzibah  Wilkias  has  said  in  her  praise  is  within 
the  truth?" 

Unobserved  by  the  speaker,  Joshua  Large  was  ap- 
proaching with  his  oxen  and  ded,  and,  supposing  the 
preacher  was  studying  his  sermon,  as  the  climax 
was  reached  on  the  last  word  which  was  spoken  with 
considerable  emphasis,  he  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  McDonald, 
'Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.'"  As  they  met  he 
held  out  his  band  saying:  "If  thy  heart  is  as  my  heart, 
give  me  thy  hand."  Then  with  a  hearty  handshake  and 
some  cheerful  words,  each  went  on  his  way  home.  The 
preacher  concluded  his  discourse  by  saying:  "But  what* 
ever  the  truth  may  be,  I  have  given  my  word  and  in  the 
name  of  the  living  God  I  will  never  dishonor  it." 

The  reader  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  tidien  he 
says  that  if  we  had  more  of  that  old  time  Puritan  integ- 
rity and  fidelity  to  truth  and  honor,  the  world  would  be 
better  off  and  its  people  happier. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Angry  Stranger  and  the  Introduction 

^*  True  eyes: 
Too  pure  and  too  honest  to  disguise 
The  sweet  soul  shining  through  them.*' 

— Owen  Meredith. 

Obediah  Gamsey  was  a  thrifty  farmer  in  Riverton: 
thrifty »  because  his  wife  was  a  great  helper  in  all  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  excepting  one  branch  of  which  he  kept  her  in 
ignorance.  She  was  a  stout,  able-bodied  woman  and  a 
very  smart  and  economical  housekeeper.  Often  she  was 
busy  until  midnight,  or  even  later,  mending  wearing  ap- 
parel, darning  stockings,  making  preserves,  boiling  cider 
for  apple  sauce,  paring  apples  to  dry,  stringing  pieces  of 
pumpkin  and  squash  and  hanging  them  up  on  the  ceiling 
overhead  in  the  kitchen  for  use  in  the  winter,  baking, 
sewing,  knitting,  making  soap,  dipping  tallow  candles, 
making  sausages,  coming  beef  or  making  brine  for  the 
pork  barrel,  spinning  fiax  or  woolen  yam,  picking  turkeys 
and  chickens,  making  moccasins,  and  doing  the  various 
other  things  which  occupied  the  attention  and  time  of  the 
mother  of  the  family  in  those  days.  Rumor  said  that 
she  did  not  confine  her  attentions  to  the  good  wife's  usual 
cares,  but  that  she  sometimes  advised  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  At  any  rate,  she  was  so  full  of  energy 
that  she  was  frequently  seen  in  the  fields  at  work,  es- 
pecially in  the  busy  seasons,  in  which  occupation  her 
garb  anticipated  the  bloomer  fad  by  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. It  was  said  that  she  could  put  a  yoke  on  a  pair  of 
oxen  and  hitch  them  to  the  cart  more  quickly  than  any 
other  person  in  the  family,  including  the  servants;  but 
as  she  always  fed  the  calves,  probably  when  they  were 
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grown  up,  they  were  more  easily  controlled  by  her  than 
by  anyone  else. 

They  did  not  sirrive  with  the  first  settlers,  but  came 
some  years  later,  soon  after  King  Philip's  war,  and  bought 
a  place  bordering  on  the  Little  river,  of  about  one  hun- 
dred acres,  which  was  for  sale  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  owner  at  the  attack  on  the  fort  in  Narragansett 
swamp.  Obediah  had  seen  the  widow  at  her  father's 
home  in  Ocean  Point,  where  she  had  gone  with  her 
children,  and  he  had  purchased  the  farm,  paying  the  cash 
in  Spanish  doubloons.  He  had  three  slaves:  a  negro  and 
his  wife  from  Africa,  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  West 
Indies  from  a  slave  trader  and  a  captive  Indian  pur- 
chased in  New  York.  Their  children  were  models  of 
health  and  industry:  especially  the  oldest  son,  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  good-looking  and  well-favored 
young  man  who  was  the  pride  of  his  parents.  He  had 
learned  to  read,  write  and  cypher  a  little,  but  did  not  prac- 
tice them  much  as  his  mother,  next  to  her  husband,  was 
the  business  head  of  the  family  and  the  young  man  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  ideal  ever  instilled  into  his 
young  intellect,  that  the  chief  aim  of  man  should  be  work 
and  the  accumulation  of  property.  None  of  the  family 
were  members  of  the  church,  but  belonged  to  the  society 
and  were  attendants  at  the  Sunday  services. 

As  Obe  (the  name  by  which  he  was  generally  called 
among  his  neighbors)  usually  kept  a  lai^  amount  of 
stock,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys,  etc. — 
his  farm  manager  was  not  a  regular  attendant,  being 
usually  quite  busy  with  the  chores.  The  two  negro 
slaves  were  excused  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  English  language  and  preferred  to  stay  at 
home.  Obe  was  often  away  from  home  on  Sunday,  and 
his  wife  was  frequently  very  much  occupied  caring  for 
her  little  children  or  attending  to  the  necessary  house- 
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work,  and  so  it  happened  that  they  were  both  quite  irreg- 
ular in  going  to  church.  Farming  was  not  Obediah's  only 
occupation.  A  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  said  to  be  a 
relative,  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  or  Pete,  who  was 
very  competent  and  industrious,  superintended  the  farm 
and  Obe  was  free  to  engage  in  other  business.  There 
was  mystery  in  his  antecedents:  he  was  a  sea-faring  man 
and  had  a  staunch  sloop  of  about  seventy-five  tons'  bur- 
den built  on  lines  for  speed  considerably  in  advance  of 
ships  of  that  time,  and  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
swiftest  sailer  in  the  colony.  In  this  he  said  he  came  from 
London  with  his  family  and  his  goods  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  settling  nea^  some  friends  on  Long  Island,  but  he 
landed  at  Ocean  Point  and  liked  the  place  so  well  that  he 
thought  of  getting  some  land  there.  Then  meeting  the 
owner  as  above  mentioned,  he  had  bought  the  farm  in 
Riverton  at  a  bargain  by  paying  the  ready  cash  in  gold. 
The  vessel  was  nearly  always  busy  shipping  freight  from 
Bayport  to  New  York  or  sometimes  from  Claybei^  or 
some  other  New  England  port  to  the  West  Indies.  Some- 
times Obediah  sailed  with  his  ship  but,  as  he  had  a  com- 
petent master  and  crew,  he  was  not  always  with  it.  In 
seasons  when  the  water  was  high  the  ship  was  accustomed 
to  unload  a  part  of  the  cargo  at  Clayberg  and  sail  up  to 
the  landing  on  the  Garnsey  farm.  At  other  times  when 
the  water  was  low,  it  stopped  at  Riverton  at  a  landing 
place  on  the  big  river,  bringing  hogsheads  of  molasses  and 
other  freight  for  the  stores  and  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 
When  he  was  not  sailing,  he  drove  a  brisk  trade  buying 
cattle  and  other  stock  from  the  surrounding  country  and 
when  he  had  an  over  supply  he  reduced  his  holdings  by 
shipping  the  surplus  to  different  points  along  the  coast. 
He  had  bought  cattle,  principally  from  the  farmers  at 
Pineville,  from  time  to  time. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  this  winter  so  eventful  in  Deborah's 
life,  when  the  snow  was  mostly  gone,  one  pleasant  morn- 
ing Obediah  and  his  son  Isaac  apf>eared  at  the  house  on 
the  mountain,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  Deborah  an- 
swered the  call,  and  inviting  them  in,  requested  them  to 
be  seated  by  the  fire. 

"This  is  Captain  Moses'  daughter,  I  believe,"  he  began. 

"Yes,"  said  Deborah, 

"And  this  is  my  son,  Isaac,"  he  said.  "  I'd  like  to  have 
you  git  'quainted  with  'im.  He's  a  stiddy  young  feller 
'n'  don't  go  'round  much  'n'  don't  know  many  of  the 
young  folks.  He's  g^ttin'  to  be  'beout  big  'nough  to 
start  eout  in  Ufe  f'r  himself." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  father?"  satd  Deborah, 
"he  is  in  the  woods,  chopping." 

"Wal,  no  hurry,  I  wouldn't  mind  seein  him  bimeby. 
Say,  I  bought  a  rollo'  linen  cloth  in  Clayberg  t'other  day, 
'n'  I  heerd  't  yew  weaved  it.  Say;  that's  the  finset  'n' 
best  linen  we  ever  had.  Yew  must  've  got  the'  weavin' 
trade  purty  well  learnt.  We  hain't  got  no  gal  to  eour 
heouse  'cept  two  little  ones,  'n'  my  wife  can't  git  no  time 
to  weave.  Could  I  git  ye  to  weave  a  bolt  o'  good  stout 
woolen  cloth  for  us?  I'll  pay  yew  jest  the  same  they 
give  ye  t'  th'  store  'n'  Isaac  kin  come  'n'  git  it  iriien  yew 
say  yew'll  hev  it  done." 

"  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  my  mother  about  that," 
said  Deborah,  "she  plans  all  the  weaving.  She  has  gone 
out  to  make  a  call  this  morning,  but  I  expect  her  back 
soon."  Then  speaking  to  her  brother  who  had  just  come 
in :  "Daniel,  this  is  Mr.  Gamsey  and  his  son  Isaac.  They 
would  like  to  see  your  father;  you  can  blow  the  shell  to 
call  him." 

After  greeting  the  visitors  with  a  hearty  shaking  of 
hands,  Daniel  obeyed  orders.  The  man  of  the  house  soon 
arrived  and,  after  the  usual  words  of  welcome  and  re- 
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marks  about  the  pleasant  day,  Obediah  said :  "  I  say,  cap- 
tain, I  heerd  yew  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  t'  sell  'n'  p'r'aps  a 
horse  or  two  'n'  some  sheep.  My  ship's  comin'  up  from 
Bayport,  soon's  the  ice  breaks  up,  'n'  I  want  t'  ship  a 
load  o'  dressed  beef  *n'  mutton  t'  New  York  'n'  I  thought 
I'd  kinder  be  gittin*  it  together.  I'll  give  a  fair  price  'n' 
yew  know  I  alius  pay  th'  cash  deown." 

Wewill  lookat  them  if  you wish,"said  CaptainMoses. 
All  right,"  Obe  said,  "  Isaac  yew  stay  in  th'  house  'n' 
visit  with  th'  young  folks." 

I>eborah  wishing  to  be  polite  to  her  neighbor,  entered 
into  conversation  with  her  new  suitor,  but  although  he 
was  a  clean  and  well-mannered  young  man  who  used 
better  English  than  his  father,  she  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  not  developed  intellectually,  and  that  if  she  were 
free  to  encourage  the  attentions  of  anyone,  however 
good  his  intentions  might  be,  and  whatever  his  worldly 
prospects  might  promise,  this  one  would  not  be  congenial 
to  her. 

He  suggested  that  if  she  ever  wished  an  escort  to  Clay- 
berg,  she  could  send  word  to  him  by  one  of  the  friendly 
Indians,  and  he  would  come  and  accompany  her,  and  that 
if  her  people  were  busy  with  their  horses,  he  would  lead 
one  up  for  her  to  use  for  the  day.  He  said  he  was  quite 
a  horseman  and  they  kept  a  good  many  horses,  as  his 
father  was  buying  and  selling  them  all  the  time,  and  was 
glad  to  have  him  drive  them  to  find  out  their  good  points. 
Or,  he  said,  if  she  wished  to  visit  her  uncle  Daniel  on 
Plum  Brook  or  drive  anywhere  about  the  country,  he 
would  take  great  pleasure  in  accompanying  her.  In 
fact,  he  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do 
some  "sparkin"'  on  the  mountain  at  Captain  Moses' 
house. 

Deborah  was  very  discreet  in  parrying  advances.  She 
said  they  were  very  busy  finishing  up  their  linen  materials 
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to  get  ready  for  the  fleeces  when  sheep-shearing  came  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  if  she  should  wish  to  travel  in  the 
meantime,  Daniel  would  feel  very  much  hurt  if  he  was 
not  allowed  to  be  her  escort.  In  short,  while  she  was 
kind  and  polite,  she  decidedly  gave  him  to  understand 
that  she  did  not  wish  his  attentions,  or  any  more  than 
strictly  neighborly  acquaintance. 

Obe  and  his  wife  had  decided  on  Deborah  as  their 
choice  for  Isaac,  when  they  saw  that  linen  cloth.  They 
had  told  their  son  and  had  instructed  him  how  to  make 
his  offers  to  accompany  her,  etc.  He  had  learned  his 
lesson  and  had  recited  it  well ;  but  as  the  young  maiden's 
refusals  were  complete  and  decided,  he  understood  them. 

While  they  were  at  the  bam,  Obediah  found  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  the  captain:  "That's  a  mighty  nice  gal 
o*  yewm.  Jest  look  at  my  boy  there:  he's  stout  'n' 
aeound  'n'  he  haint  got  no  bad  habits.  My  hired  man's 
got  to  hustle  t'  keep  up  with  'im  hoein'  or  mowin'or  any- 
thing: he'd  make  a  proper  nice  match  f'r  yewr  dorter. 
I'm  makin'  money  'n'  my  oldest  son'll  be  rich.  S'pose 
we  git  'em  'quainted  together." 

In  reply  to  this  generous  proposition,  Captain  Moses 
said,  '*  My  daughter  must  do  her  own  choosing,  and  if  her 
choice  is  not  too  bad,  I  shall  not  interfere." 

''That's  all  right,"  said  Obe,  "but  say,  cap'm,  yew 
know  we  kin  sometimes  help  sech  things  along  a  leetle 
bit.  They's  a  lot  o*  splendid  pints  'beout  Ike.  He's 
jest  a  good  size  'n'  put  together  solid.  They  ain't  no 
flaw  nor  blemish  beout  'im  nowhere,  'n'  he's  good-natured 
'n'  lovin'.  I  wouldn't  have  'im  go  with  every  gal,  but 
youm's  the  top  notch.  If  she  ain't  rich,  Ike*Il  have 
*nous^  f'r  both  of  'em." 

As  hay  was  getting  somwhat  scarce  in  the  bam»  a  bar- 
gain was  soon  made  for  a  yoke  of  oxen*  one  of  which  had 
become  lame,  and  five  sheep.  On  their  way  home  Obediah 
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questioned  Ike  about  his  visit  in  the  house  and  learned 
the  result.  "She  gimme  the  mitten  fair  an'  square;  an' 
they's  no  use  talkin'  no  more  with  her."  But  the  young 
man  was  quite  philosophical  about  it  and  seemed  to  be 
very  little  troubled.  Not  so  with  his  father;  for  he  was 
enraged  at  the  outcome:  to  think  that  his  son  should  be 
spumed  by  that  plain  girl  in  the  backwoods.  He  had 
considered  himself  quite  benevolent  in  offering  her  such  a 
great  bargain,  but  now  he  was  chagrined  and  vented 
his  spite  in  some  very  ugly  words:  consoling  himself  and 
easing  his  high  temper  by  purposely  imagining  some 
things  that  he  kneW  were  not  so,  and  by  magnifying  to 
immense  proportions  his  talk  with  Dinah  about  the  linen 
cloth. 

Dinah  was  a  weaver,  but  her  skill  did  not  extend  be- 
yond  the  production  Of  coarse  woolen  blankets,  and  com- 
mon homespun  for  everyday  wear,  and  the  thread  she 
spun  was  invariably  of  uneven  thickness.  As  her  master 
bantered  her  a  little  about  the  superior  quality  of  the 
cloth  he  had  brought  home,  she  resented  his  teasing,  and 
in  her  anger  said,  ''De  gal  what  make  dat  ain't  no  good 
med'cin.  Jes  see  de  tred.  Ebery  one  on'  em's  perfit  *n' 
jes  de  same  big  all  de  way  tru,  'n'  de  weave's  even's  even 
kin  be.  Dey's  sumfin  wrong  'beout  dat.  She's  sure  in 
frien's  wid  de  debble;  some  witchery  sure's  yew  lib. 
Din'  I  tell  ye  when  yo  little  Tildie  got  de  belly  ache  t'other 
day,  'n'  all  crouched  'n'  twisted  up  in  heaps,  dat  dey's 
witches  roun'  some  wrs?  I  guess  dey's  up  dar  on  de 
mountain." 

At  that  time  Obe  understood  the  animus  of  her  insinu- 
ations and,  laughing  at  her  ire,  thought  nothing  of  it; 
but  now  it  came  to  him  and  he  used  it  to  say  malignant 
things  against  the  innocent  maiden  who  had  displeased 
him  in  despising  his  son.  ''Wal,  I  sweow!  but  never 
mind,  ye  mussent  worry  nuthin'  beout  it.    Probably  th' 
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upstart  don't  'meount  t'  nuthin'  nohow.  What  d'ye 
s'pose  Dinah  said  when  I  brought  th'  linen  cloth  home? 
She  asked  me  who  made  it.  'Oh,'  I  said,  'a  gal  up  on 
th'  mountain  made  it."  Then  Obe  repeating  bis  conver- 
sation with  Dinah,  added:  "So  we've  ben  lucky  not  t' git 
cotched  in  that  trap.  By  jiminy,  what  would  a  come  on 
us  if  yew'd  a  married  a  witchP" 

How  like  a  very  devil  in  the  human  breast  is  enmity 
without  cause  or  without  reason!  It  has  its  source  and 
its  sustenance  in  an  evil  imagination.  The  arch  fiend, 
the  author  of  all  slanders,  personally  or  through  the 
agency  of  his  servants,  the  great  liar  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  "Father  of  Kars,"  inspires  and  incites  the  pos- 
sessed mortal  to  imagine  evil  and  prompts  to  wicked  and 
ungrounded  and  malicious  suspicions.  Ancient  scrip- 
ture tells  us  that  the  Almighty  once  was  so  greatly  of- 
fended because  the  imaginations  of  the  hearts  of  men  were 
only  evil  and  that  continuaily,  that  he  destroyed  a  race 
by  a  devastating  flood,  saving  one  family  from  which 
might  be  descended  a  better  humanity.  This  enmity 
thrives  and  grows  in  the  human  heart  like  Villi's  Fama 
or  Slander  which,  at  first  a  mere  insignificant  pigmy,  in- 
creases in  size  and  stature  in  its  onward  march  until  soon 
"  It  hides  its  malformed  monster  head  among  the  ethe- 
real clouds."  Obediah  Gamsey  became  possessed  with 
this  evil  spirit  to  such  a  degree  that  at  first  he  talked  in 
his  family  in  the  strain  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  his 
son  Isaac  on  the  way  home  that  aggravating  day.  Then 
to  bis  wife  he  communicated  still  more  furious  accusa- 
tions :  saying  to  her  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Phebe 
Moses  and  her  daughter  Deborah  were  both  witches  and 
that  Phebe's  father  was  no  better.  She  persuaded  him 
to  stop  that  kind  of  talk,  but  he  watched  for  the  opportu- 
nity and  "bided"  the  time  when  he  could  have  his  re- 
venge ;  and  a  few  months  later  iiis  opportunity  came. 
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On  the  day  when  Obe  had  spoken  to  his  son  so  savagely 
about  his  neighbor,  one  of  Wittonko's  scouts  who  was 
working  for  Captain  Moses,  had  been  sent  to  Riverton 
on  an  errand  and,  while  on  his  way  home,  beyond  a  bend 
in  the  road  he  heard  Obediah's  last  few  words.  As  they 
met,  he  greeted  the  Riverton  men  with  the  Indian  "  How  " 
and  passed  on  his  way.  As  he  was  riding  slowly  up  the 
mountain,  with  his  load  of  merchandise,  he  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  words  he  had  heard  and  concluding  that 
they  were  malicious,  he  decided  that  he  would  confide  his 
experience  and  thoughts  to  his  friend  and  employer. 
That  evening  at  the  bam  when  they  were  alone  he  told 
all  to  the  captain  who  bound  him  to  secrecy.  The  same 
evening  Deborah  confided  to  her  father  her  experience 
in  the  visit  of  Isaac  Gamsey. 

Captain  Moses  said  nothing,  but  his  quick-witted  in- 
tuition immediately  arrived  at  the  correct  conclusion  that 
Obediah  was  angry  because  Deborah  had  rejected  his 
son's  proposals  and  was  venting  his  spleen  by  ugly  talk. 
He  did  not  tell  Phebe  or  Deborah,  but  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel and  treasured  the  information  in  his  memory,  await- 
ing possible  future  developments. 

A  little  earlier  than  usual,  spring  came  with  its  birds, 
its  flowers  and  verdant  trees  and  fields.  The  six 
months  of  Joseph  Atwood's  probation  were  past  and  on 
the  day  following,  a  beautiful  day  of  sunshine  and  b^lmy 
air,  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  found  him  climbing  the 
mpuntain  on  his  way  to  claim  his  loved  one.  He  had 
seen  the  finest  young  women  in  the  colony.  In  his  own 
town  of  Beaumont,  in  Bayport,  in  Clayberg,  and  in  the 
principal  places,  he  had  visited  friends  and  met  many  wor- 
thy ones  who  would  have  been  pleased  with  his  attentions. 
He  was  lionized  and  flattered  as  one  who  had  been  their 
defense  on  the  field  of  battle  and  had  nearly  given  his 
life  for  his  people.  Many  were  the  questions  asked  about 
u 
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the  nurses  who  brought  him  up  from  the  gates  of  death 
to  life  and  health;  for  the  fame  of  their  skill  and  faith- 
fulness had  spread  abroad  throughout  the  land.  He 
came  back  to  the  governor's  home,  and  again  met  the 
young  ladies  there  and  especially,  perhaps  somewhat 
critically,  observed  the  oldest  daughter,  whom  Dame 
Rumor  had  selected  for  him.  He  met  many  who  were 
pleasant  company.  Some  were  beautiful;  some  were  of 
especially  lovely  disposition.  He  conversed  with  them 
and  they  invited  him  to  their  homes.  On  some  he  called. 
But  all  the  time  his  heart  was  with  one  who  was  absent. 
That  one  he  was  to  meet  to  renew  his  declaration,  and 
his  nerves  were  on  a  tension:  his  heart  was  throbbing 
with  unwonted  agitation  and  he  was  wondering  what  his 
reception  would  be.  Just  then  he  heard  the  footsteps 
of  a  horse  prancing  down  the  mountain  when,  looking 
up,  he  saw  Falcon  more  majestic  than  ever;  and  seated 
in  the  saddle  in  her  queenly  loveliness  was  the  one  above 
all  others  whom  he  wished  to  see.  As  they  met,  she  held 
out  her  hand  and,  grasping  it,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and 
she  did  not  object.  As  they  rode  up  the  mountain,  side 
by  side,  he  addressed  her  in  tones  of  tenderness,  saying, 
"My  presence  here  tells  you  louder  than  words  of  my 
unchanged  devotion." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  my  hope  that  you  would  come 
is  realized;  but  I  must  make  an  explanation  and  confes- 
sion. When  I  am  done  perhaps  you  will  change  your 
mind." 

If  a  deadly  arrow  had  pierced  his  breast  he  hardly 
could  have  received  a  greater  shock,  and  in  beseeching 
tones  he  cried  out,  "My  dear  Deborah,  what  is  it?  Tell 
me  quickly:  conceal  nothing  and  what  you  say  shall  be 
strictly  sub  rosa.** 

"Well,"  she  said  after  some  hesitation,  "our  young 
pastor  came  to  our  house  and  as  I  was  to  take  the  chil- 
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dren  for  a  walk  that  afternoon  he  voluntarily  accom- 
panied us  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hobamak." 

"Why,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  can  see  no  harm  in  that." 

"But  there  is  more",  she  said.  "He  made  a  declara- 
tion and  in  my  confusion,  instead  of  telling  him  at  once 
that  my  heart  was  with  another,  I  requested  him  to  give 
me  time  and  another  day,  I  would  explain.  He  came 
again  and,  having  repented  of  my  vacillation,  I  confessed 
all.  And  yet  he  did  not  seem  offended  and  freely  for- 
gave me  for  my  hesitation,  assuring  me  that  if  you  failed 
me,  his  proposal  would  remain." 

"  I  honor  you  for  telling  me  all  and  keeping  nothing 
back,"  he  said.  Then  with  his  iron  will  he  repressed  his 
emotions,  calmly  saying:  "Deborah,  so  far  as  you  may 
consider  yourself  in  any  way  obligated  to  me,  you  are 
free.  You  did  not  make  me  a  positive  promise,  even  in 
the  event  of  my  coming  back  unchanged.  I  will  give 
you  all  the  time  you  want  to  make  your  choice." 

"Joseph,"  said  she,  "my  choice  is  made,  but  you  must 
despise  me  when  you  see  that  I  seemed  to  be  coquetting 
with  what  my  friends  would  consider  a  very  desirable 
alliance.  Therefore,  I  will  not  consider  you  at  fault  if 
you  seek  another  who  is  more  constant." 

"Deborah,  you  blame  yourself  too  much.  You  judge 
yourself  too  harshly.  Consider  that  it  was  your  pastor, 
that  you  knew  he  was  an  honorable  gentleman  and  would 
not  in  any  way  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  you.  I  do 
not  despise  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  still  make  me 
your  choice,  my  love  to  you  is  unshaken  and  is  still  warm 
and  true." 

As  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him,  say- 
ing: "By  our  words  you  were  not  bound,  nor  was  I;  but, 
Joseph,  there  was  something  more  than  words  and  I  am 
condemning  myself  for  seeming  for  a  moment  to  waver 
in  view  of  that  unseen  and  unuttered  something  which 
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words  cannot  describe;  and  in  my  heart  that  83mipathy 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  I  view  as  the  foundation  of 
that  true  regard  and  love  without  which  no  two  mortals 
should  permit  themselves  to  be  joined  in  wedlock.  I 
might  be  united  with  another,  but  it  would  be  a  worldly 
alliance.  In  view  of  the  past,  pardon  me  for  speaking  so 
plainly  the  language  of  my  heart.  My  choice  is  your  will 
and  your  wish.  Whatever  you  may  decide,  perhaps 
God  will  overrule  my  sin  to  give  me  a  needed  humility." 

Joseph  reigning  up  his  steed,  stopped,  while  Falcon 
automatically  followed  the  example.  "Give  me  your 
hand  in  pledge  and  promise,"  said  he. 

Deborah  held  out  her  right  hand  saying,  "With  this 
hand  goes  my  heart  if  you  will  accept  it.  If  you  are  mine, 
I  am  thine  forever. " 

Joseph  grasped  the  trembling  hand  and  leaning  towards 
each  other,  their  lips  met  as  their  vows  and  pledges  were 
sealed  with  the  holy  kiss  of  true  love.  When  their  pro- 
posals were  conditional  they  were  happy,  but  now  thrice 
blest  in  an  abiding  joy  that  they  both  knew  had  in  it  no 
element  of  uncertainty,  for  they  trusted  each  other;  and 
as  they  rode  up  the  mountain,  looking  together  upon  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  the  joyous  springtime,  and  heard 
the  sweet  songsters  warbling  their  praises  to  the  Great 
Creator,  their  souls  flowed  together  in  a  perfect  harmony 
which  was  destined  to  be  theirs  until  the  hand  of  death 
should  separate  them. 

They  began  to  plan  for  the  future.  Joseph  suggested, 
"You  can  set  the  time." 

Deborah  replied:  "The  time  can  suit  the  exigencies  of 
your  affairs,  but  we  will  begin  life  together  in  our  own 
home.  You  see  I  have  learned  the  lesson  of  humility, 
and  our  interests  and  plans  must  not  clash.  I  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  all  my  wisdom  and  will  offer  any  sug- 
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gestions  I  consider  proper,  but  you  must  be  the  head  of 
the  family  and  I  will  be  contented  with  your  decisions." 

This  was  her  attitude  all  through  their  married  life. 
She  was  an  excellent  and  wise  manager  with  good  busi- 
ness tact,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  Joseph;  but  her 
suggestions  had  great  weight  in  influencing  his  conclu- 
sions, and  there  was  a  harmony  in  their  lives  which 
was  beautiful  to  contemplate. 

Joseph,  being  an  educated  man  and  something  of  a 
philosopher,  she  was  his  ideal:  a  sweet,  sensible,  natural, 
intelligent,  agreeable,  strong-minded,  kind,  gentle,  good- 
tempered,  healthy,  true,  religious  young  woman;  and  all 
through  his  life  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take in  his  choice.  Deborah's  love  was  less  calculating. 
It  was  an  intuitive  trust  in  his  honor  and  nobility  of  soul 
and  a  surrender  of  herself  to  the  drawings  of  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  natural  attraction:  an  affection  which,  when 
she  had  abandoned  herself  to  its  power  was  the  great 
irresistible  motive  of  her  soul,  and  was  utterly  devoid  of 
any  sordid  considerations.  Of  course  she  knew  that 
Joseph  was  a  true,  clean,  good  and  desirable  young  man 
with  fair  prospects.  She  was  too  sensible  to  permit  her- 
self to  become  so  completely  attached  to  anyone  she 
knew  to  be  unworthy,  unless  she  could  see  an  assurance 
of  his  reformation  and  even  then  her  affection  would  be 
more  guarded.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  her  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  object  of  her  affections,  her 
pure  womanly  love  was  unconditional  and  unreserved. 
And  after  all,  is  not  this  the  kind  of  love  a  man  needs  in 
the  wife  who  is  to  be  a  true  "helpmeet"  in  life's  conflicts 
and  sorrows  and  joys? 

That  day  Joseph  obtained  the  willing  consent  of  Deb- 
orah's father  and  mother,  and  the  happy  young  people 
concluded  that  sometime  in  the  following  June  they  would 
be  married  and  begin  housekeeping  in  the  house  Joseph 
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was  building  in  Deerford,  where  his  father  had  given 
him  a  large  tract  of  land.  To  Deborah's  sorrow,  a  busi- 
ness engagement  required  Joseph's  return  to  Clayberg 
that  evening.  But  she  consoled  herself  by  taking  Daniel 
as  an  escort  and  accompan34ng  him  about  half  way  to 
his  destination. 

Deborah  was  a  very  enterprising  maiden  and  the  next 
day  while  thinking  of  her  pastor  and  his  disappointment, 
there  came  to  her  mind  the  vision  of  a  beautiful  girl  who 
was  at  the  church  in  Riverton  at  the  time  she  was  bap- 
tized. It  was  Anna  Elwin,  daughter  of  the  Riverton 
pastor.  When  Deborah  first  saw  her,  she  was  startled 
to  see  a  young  woman  just  her  own  size  and  closely  re- 
sembling her,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  color  of  her 
hair  and  in  complexion  she  was  her  opposite.  At  the 
close  of  that  service,  Anna  pressed  up  to  the  front  where 
her  father  was  congratulating  the  new  initiates,  and  ishe 
herself  took  part  in  the  congratulations,  especially  lin- 
gering to  talk  with  Deborah,  when  a  strong  and  true 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  Now  a  plan  was 
suggested  to  Deborah's  mind.  On  the  first  convenient 
day  she  would  ride  down  to  Riverton  and  invite  Anna  to 
make  her  a  visit  of  a  week  or  two. 

A  few  days  later  found  Deborah  and  Daniel,  with  a 
bolt  of  linen  cloth  for  the  store  on  the  pillion  of  Daniel's 
saddle,  on  their  way  to  the  Riverton  manse.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  or  as  Deborah  believed,  providence, 
Anna  was  considering  the  practicability  of  a  change  of 
climate  for  a  few  weeks,  to  some  locality  where  the  cli- 
mate was  drier  and  more  salubrious,  as  she  had  been  suf- 
fering somewhat  from  malarial  symptoms,  so  when  her 
friend  from  the  mountain  presented  her  invitation,  she 
at  once  saw  that  Captain  Moses'  homestead  would  be 
the  ideal  place.  Deborah  told  her  that  her  brother  was 
at  the  store  with  a  horse  and  saddle  with  a  pillion,  and 
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she  could  ride  back  with  them.  As  the  wardrobe  of  a 
young  woman  of  the  upper  class  in  those  times,  was  not 
so  elaborate  and  cumbersome  as  was  that  of  a  certain 
proverbial  young  lady  of  Madison  Square  in  more  recent 
days,  Anna's  baggage  was  fastened  behind  Deborah's 
saddle,  and  the  trio  had  a  most  exhilarating  ride  which 
it  seems  was  the  very  remedy  Anna  needed. 

On  the  way  the  young  women  were  speaking  about  their 
resemblance  and,  on  comparing  notes,  they  found  that 
they  were  both  descended  in  indirect  lines  from  the  same 
families  both  Scotch  and  English:  in  Deborah's  case  on 
her  mother's  side,  and  in  Anna's  ancestry,  both  her 
father  and  mother  going  back  to  the  same  lines  of  de- 
scent. Thus  they  concluded  that  by  some  law  or  influ- 
ence of  heredity,  they  both  resembled  some  distant  an- 
cestor and  so  resembled  each  other.  This  discovery 
bound  them  in  a  still  closer  friendship.  When  dis- 
mounted at  Deborah's  home,  Anna  took  a  full  breath, 
exclaiming,  "Why,  my  dear,  I  am  well  now." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Deborah,  "you  will  be  more  than 
well  in  two  weeks  and  if  I  can  persuade  you  to  stay  six 
weeks,  you  will  be  in  as  perfect  health  as  I  am." 

The  next  day  Daniel  carried  a  note  to  Pastor  McDon- 
ald which  was  an  invitation  to  dinner  two  days  later, 
with  a  caution  to  be  present  without  fail.  So  great 
was  his  respect  for  Deborah  that  he  made  arrangements 
to  make  his  attendance  sure.  As  Deborah  had  entered 
upon  a  campaign  of  matchmaking,  in  canying  out  her 
scheme,  the  "Grass  was  not  allowed  to  grow  under  her 
feet."  She  had  intimated  in  her  letter  that  she  would 
expect  to  see  her  pastor  about  eleven  o'clock.  She 
managed  to  have  herself  and  her  friend  dressed  ahnost 
exactly  alike  in  blue  homespun,  and  put  up  Anna's 
hair  just  as  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  her  own.  About 
half-past  ten  on  the  day  appointed,  the  two  young  women 
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started  for  a  ride  down  the  mountain  on  the  road  to 
Pineville  center.  The  morning  was  so  beautiful  with  its 
bracing  breeze  that,  after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  high  glee  they  struck  into  a  brisk  gallop  and 
soon  saw  a  horseman  approaching.  Slowing  their 
horses  down  to  a  walk,  Deborah  saw  that  it  was  the 
expected  guest.  No  one  but  herself  had  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  her  scheme.  Anna  inquired,  "Who  is  that 
coming?" 

"  I  think  it  is  our  pastor,  Mr.  McDonald,"  said  Deb- 
orah in  a  nonchalant  off-hand  way. 

"  Isn't  he  splendid!"  Anna  exclaimed.  "  I  shall  fall  in 
love  with  him  right  away." 

"  In  a  year's  journey  you  couldn't  find  one  more  worthy 
of  your  esteem  and  love,"  Deborah  replied.  "He's  all 
pure  gold,  twenty-four  carats  fine." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  alloy  in  his 
make-up,  if  I  were  to  catch  him,  as  in  that  case  he  might 
harmonize  better  with  my  disposition,"  said  Anna, 
laughing. 

"But  honestly,  Anna,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  husband  without  alloy?  Then  his  good 
influence  might  correct  your  imperfections." 

Nonplussed,  Archibald  said  to  himself,  "What  do  I 
see?  Here  are  two  Deborahs  coming.  I  shall  not  know 
which  one  to  address.  Am  I  dreaming?  By  some  leger- 
demain has  the  lovely  maiden  divided  herself  into  two 
persons,  one  for  Joseph  Atwood  and  one  for  Archibald 
McDonald?  Well  she  is  divine  enough  to  have  two 
persons  in  one  being.  But  stop;  you  must  not  be  sacri- 
legious in  your  lov^-making." 

"Mr.  McDonald,"  said  Deborah,  "this  is  Miss  Anna 
Elwin,  daughter  of  the  Riverton  pastor." 

Lifting  his  hat  he  said  "Miss  Elwin,  I  am  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 
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He  now  observed  that  while  his  two  friends  looked 
enough  alike  to  be  twin  sisters,  Anna's  complexion  and 
the  color  of  her  hair  were  darker  than  Deborah's,  so  that 
at  near  view  they  were  quite  distinguishable.  As  they 
rode  up  the  mountain,  Deborah  explained  the  genealogi- 
cal key  to  the  resemblance  between  herself  and  Anna. 
In  this  the  pastor  was  very  much  interested  and  ex- 
plained to  his  young  friends  that  in  the  direct  line  he 
went  back  to  the  same  Scotch  ancestry,  although  his 
more  recent  grandfather  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Eng- 
land before  emigrating  to  the  New  World. 

"The  Moore  family,"  he  said,  "some  representatives 
of  which  are  in  Miss  Elwin's  town,  as  I  understand,  are 
also  connected  with  the  descendants  of  McCallum 
Moore,  one  of  our  conmion  ancestors.  When  moving  to 
England,  we  naturally  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  Puritan 
people,  as  our  theological  views  are  similar." 

Thus  our  trio  marched  up  the  mountain,  bound  in  a 
threefold  cord  of  sympathy  and  friendship  and  expec- 
tancy, for  Deborah  told  her  pastor  that  Joseph  Atwood 
had  made  them  a  visit  and  they  were  to  be  married  the 
first  Wednesday  in  June  of  the  next  year,  in  the  Riverton 
church,  and  she  invited  him  to  be  present  to  assist  in  the 
ceremony. 

At  once  Archibald  in  his  own  mind  transferred  his 
attentions  and  his  intentions  to  the  Riverton  maiden. 
It  was  a  mutual  good  impression  they  made  on  each 
other  from  the  first.  In  fact,  Anna's  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled. She  "fell  in  love"  with  him  when  they  first  met. 
Nor  was  it  a  mere  fancy  or  willingness  to  take  up  with 
"'most  anybody,"  but  there  was  a  natural  adaptation 
and  sympathy  which  they  both  felt  in  their  hearts,  but 
which  had  not  yet  found  expression  in  direct  words. 
Deborah  was  happy  to  see  that  her  scheme  was  prosper- 
ing so  well. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  the  three  friends  rode  down  the 
mountain  and  across  the  meadows  nearly  to  the  river 
when  they  separated,  two  to  go  back  up  the  steeps  and 
one  to  return  to  his  boarding  place.  Anna  turned  her 
head  and  in  all  her  purity  and  loveliness,  kissed  her 
hand  to  her  new  found  friend  in  such  a  sweet  way  that 
he  was  now  completely  captivated. 

That  night  for  hours  he  lay  awake  considering  his 
experience  of  the  day.  It  seemed  providential.  What 
an  intuition  Deborah  must  have  and  in»ght  into  human 
nature  to  make  such  a  selection  for  him  as  she  evidently 
had  done,  and  how  wisely  she  had  brought  them  together, 
without  acquainting  either  of  them  with  the  interview 
which  was  to  be.  And  how  naturally  and  easily  he  had 
transferred  his  regard  to  Deborah's  double  whom  lie 
found  with  the  same  temperament  and  the  same  desirable 
qualities,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual;  and  then  he 
thought:  "This  maiden  is  at  home  in  the  parsonage  life 
and  will  readily  adapt  herself  to  her  circumstances  as 
mistress  of  the  manse  in  Pineville."  Then  he  com- 
muned with  the  Master  and  was  full  of  his  spirit  as  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  ''  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  is  mar- 
velous!" 

He  had  an  inspiration  which  was  prophetic  and  fell 
into  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep  from  which  he  did  not 
awaken  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  he 
came  down  stairs  he  asked  Hepzibah  why  she  did  not 
call  him. 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  "I  thought  you  was  in  the  land  of 
Nod  and  that  a  good  sleep  this  pleasant  cool  morning 
would  do  you  good."  Then  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
"Those  great  sermons  you  write  must  make  you  tired 
and  sometimes  you  need  a  little  extra  rest." 

There  was  a  little  of  banter  in  her  tone  that  did  not 
escape  his  notice,  and  he  said:  "I  suppose  our  sermons 
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are  longer  than  they  ought  to  be  and  I  have  often  thought 
80»  but  we  are  slaves  to  custom ;  but  we  are  now  a  denom- 
ination of  worshippers,  we  have  our  churches  and  regular 
weekly  services  and  we  ought  to  modify  our  ideas  along 
the  lines  of  reason  and  adaptability  to  conditions.  I, 
for  one,  will  begin  next  Sunday  to  make  my  sermon 
shorter:  I  will  shorten  it  gradually  until  within  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  less  than  an  hour  in  length,  and  I  will  run 
the  risk  of  the  ill  will  of  my  colaborers  in  the  ministry." 

"Neow,  Mr.  McDonald,  how  good  yew  air  this  mom- 
in', "  said  she,  "to  listen  to  sech  a  plain  common  woman 
like  me.  But  yew'U  see:  we'll  all  be  glad  that  we've 
got  a  preacher  who's  got  good  sense." 

For  a  long  time  Hepzibah  had  proposed  in  her  mind  to 
speak  with  Archibald  on  this  subject  and  she  had  now 
struck  the  psychological  moment.  He  had  just  arisen 
from  a  renovating  sleep.  He  was  at  rest  on  the  matri- 
monial question,  for  something  told  him  that  at  last  that 
was  near  to  settlement,  and  now  he  was  concluding  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  humble  parishioner  to  begin  his  pre- 
meditated plan  to  make  his  sermons  shorter. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  great  success  was  his  habit 
of  listening  respectfully  to  the  ideas  of  his  people  and 
often  carrying  them  into  effect. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Engagebient  and  the  False  Accusation 

"  The  best  things  are  the  truest" 

— R.  W.  Gilder. 

For  the  next  two  months  Archibald  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  home  on  the  mountain,  so  much  so  that 
the  gossips  got  the  news,  and  some  attributed  the  shorter 
sermons  to  the  extra  time  taken  up  in  visiting.  Delia 
Moore,  the  gossip,  was  working  one  day  at  Joshua  Large's 
and  at  the  dinner  table  when  all  the  family  were  assem- 
bled, she  said,  "Say,  Mr.  Large,  hev  yew  heerd  the  news 
'beout  our  preacher?" 

"  Wal,  I  don't  know's  I  have  'zactly." 

" Wal,  ril  tell  ye,"  said  she,  "he  ain't  goin'  to  marry 
none  o'  eour  gals  in  Pineville  't  all.  They  say  he's  en- 
gaged t'  Anna  Elwin,  the  Riverton  preacher's  gal.  She's 
visitin'  up  to  Cap'n  Moseses  'n'  that's  the  reason  he  goes 
up  there  so  of'n.  He  wanted  Debby,  but  she's  'ngaged 
to  Joseph  Atwood  'n'  that's  the  reason  he  couldn't  git 
her.  But  then,  if  Mr.  McDonald  gits  his  wife  eout  o' 
teown  'n'  Mr.  Atwood  comes  from  another  teown  'n' 
takes  Debby,  that  makes  an  even  swap,  'n'  we  must  be 
contented  'taint  no  worse  'n'  'tis." 

"Wal,"  said  Joshua,  "Mr.  Elwin's  got  a  mighty  nice 
family.  His  wife  's  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  'n' 
greatest  preachers  that's  ever  ben  in  our  colony:  'n'  she's 
brought  up  all  her  children  t'  work.  They  say  Anna's 
one  o'  the  best  spinners  'n'  weavers  in  Riverton,  'n'  they 
say  they  ain't  nobody  in  the  colony  kin  beat  her  a-cookin', 
'n'  they  ain't  no  better  riders  'n'  she  'n'  Debby  has  ever 
passed  my  heouse  on  a  horse,  'n'  they're  both  smart 's  a 
whip." 
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"Yis,"  said  Delia,  "but  they  say  that  the  reason  his 
sermons  is  gittin'  so  short  is  'cause  he's  sparkin'  Anna 
aU  th'  time." 

" Wal,"  said  Joshua,  "then  I  hope  he'll  keep  right  on 
sparkin'  till  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet,  if  he'll  keep  on 
givin'  us  sech  interestin'  short  sermons.  I  tell  ye,  if  he's 
goin'  to  see  Anna,  he's  sparkin'  a  mighty  fine  gal  'n'  she'll 
make  him  a  splendid  wif^;  'n'  I  guess  he'd  better  git  some 
one  from  another  teown,  'n'  then  our  gals  here  in  Pine- 
ville  won't  be  fightin'  to  see  who  kin  git  'im." 

"Oh,  neow,  Mr.  Large,"  she  said,  "I  think  he  orter 
take  some  one  from  his  own  church.  Don't  yew  think 
so,  Mrs.  Large?" 

The  lady  addressed  replied:  "Mr.  McDonald  is  of  age 
and  I  suppose  we  must  give  him  the  privilege  of  making 
his  own  choice.  I  suppose,  Delia,  when  you  get  married 
you  will  not  want  any  one  to  dictate  to  you,  as  to  whom 
you  must  choose  for  a  husband." 

This  witty  retort  raised  the  laugh  of  the  company  at 
Delia's  expense.  Even  the  children  laughed  because  the 
rest  did.  When  the  merriment  subsided,  other  topics 
were  discussed,  but  Delia  was  soon  rattling  as  loud  as 
ever,  for  she  always  enjoyed  a  joke  even  if  it  was  at  her 
expense. 

The  first  impressions  of  Anna  and  Archibald  were  more 
than  realized.  He  considered  the  fact  that  his  good  opin- 
ion of  Deborah  had  been  in  part  a  process  of  education, 
with  Hepzibah  Wilkins  as  his  teacher;  and  that  his  pro- 
posal to  her  had  in  a  sense  a  calculating  element  as  its  mo- 
tive. She  was  a  comely  maiden  in  perfect  health,  of  un- 
doubted good-heartedness  and  virtue  and  would  make 
for  him  an  excellent  home.  But  he  saw  now  that  as  her 
heart  was  with  another,  his  affection  for  her  was  similar 
to  her  regard  for  him,  pure  and  undefiled  friendship. 
He  had  learned  what  was  to  him,  a  new  lesson  in  hu- 
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man  love.  He  now  understood  that  love  must  be  re- 
ciprocated to  be  true  and  real;  the  love  that  a  man 
and  woman  should  have  for  each  other,  before  they  are 
joined  in  marriage. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  met  Anna  "unheralded 
and  unsung."  He  did  not  know  the  Riverton  pastor 
had  a  daughter  so  old.  It  is  true  that  her  birth  and  bring- 
ing up  in  a  parsonage  was  of  itself  a  recommendation,  but 
he  liked  Anna  for  herself.  At  first  she  was  a  congenial 
acquaintance,  but  in  a  few  days  he  came  to  love  her  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  soul:  to  adore  her  with  all  the  passion 
of  his  human  nature.  To  him  it  was  an  entirely  new 
experience,  he  was  living  in  the  third  heaven  of  happi- 
ness; and  when  he  learned  that  she  loved  him  no  less,  he 
was  in  the  paradise  of  joy. 

His  experience  in  wooing  Deborah  had  made  him  cau- 
tious in  offering  his  heart  and  hand.  The  time  passed 
rapidly  with  the  young  lovers  until  the  last  week  of 
Anna's  visit  had  come,  when  Archibald  called  Monday 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  Phebe  had  been  called 
away,  Anna  was  assisting  Deborah  with  the  family  wash- 
ing, which  was  about  done.  Anna  came  out  in  the  yard 
to  meet  him,  laughing  and  saying:  "Well,  my  dear,  you 
see  me  just  as  I  am  this  morning." 

Archibald  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  She  was 
not  "made  up"  but  a  perfect  specimen  of  virtuous  young 
womanhood.  In  her  body  she  was  like  Deborah;  lithe, 
well  built,  untranmieled,  symmetrical,  natural  in  her  per- 
fect physical  beauty,  while  out  of  her  eyes  shone  a  mind 
and  soul  that  entranced  him  with  her  pure  maidenly 
sublimity.  He  alighted  and,  taking  her  proffered  hand, 
imprinted  squarely  on  her  lips  for  the  first  time  the  kiss 
of  his  passionate  love. 

"Who  gave  you  permission  to  steal  that?"  she 
smilingly  exclaimed. 
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"I  took  the  liberty,"  he  replied,  "because  I  wanted  a 
taste  of  your  pure  untarnished  beauty,  but  if  you  object, 
I  will  give  it  back  to  you  again." 

Putting  up  her  hands  and  turning  her  face  away,  she 
said,  ''O  Mr.  McDonald,  you  must  not  flatter  me. 
That  will  do  for  now." 

''Anna,  dear,  don't  call  me  Mr.  McDonald.  To 
you  I  want  to  be  Archibald." 

He  went  out  in  the  field  to  visit  a  few  minutes  with 
the  men  and  when  he  came  back  Anna  was  ready  for  a 
walk.  He  had  intended  to  make  a  definite  proposal  that 
morning,  but  he  found  such  new  surprises  in  her  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  about  affairs,  and  her  good  sense  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
church,  that  the  time  passed  without  carrying  his  reso- 
lution into  effect.  In  discussing  the  length  of  sermons 
he  found  that  she  cordially  agreed  with  his  views  on  that 
subject;  and  when  she  heard  him  say  that  he  was  putting 
his  belief  into  practice,  she  was  so  glad  that  she  turned 
her  face  toward  him  saying,  "I  love  you  so  much  for 
being  so  good  that  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  require  you 
to  return  that  property  of  mine  you  stole  this  morning." 

**  I  am  a  willing  victim,"  he  said,  and  for  the  second 
time  their  lips  were  pressed  together  in  the  thrill  of  pure 
love.  But  he  said  "I  can't  live  a  whole  day  without 
that.     I  must  take  it  back."    And  he  took  it  back  again. 

"There,  now,"  she  said,  in  her  strong  womanly  de- 
cision of  character  which  he  admired  so  much,  "we'll  put 
up  the  bars  now;  no  more  today." 

As  he  had  an  engagement  to  attend  a  funeral  in  the 
afternoon,  he  could  not  accept  the  invitation  to  remain 
for  the  noonday  meal  and  about  eleven  o'clock  was 
started  on  the  way  home.  However,  before  starting,  he 
had  promised  to  call  Wednesday  morning  to  have  an  all- 
day  visit.    The  love  of  these  two  young  people  had  be- 
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come  so  ardent  and  so  mutual  and  reciprocal,  that  she 
intuitively  understood  that  he  intended  to  offer  her  his 
hand  and  heart  when  he  came  again,  and  the  very  ex- 
pectation filled  her  soul  and  mind  and  body  with  a  hope 
which  seemed  so  certain  of  realization  that  she  rested  in 
satisfaction  and  peace. 

On  the  day  appointed  Archibald  was  so  nervous  and 
absent-minded  that  at  the  breakfast  table  he  spoiled  a 
delicious  cup  of  rye  coffee  by  putting  «alt  in  it,  and  made 
a  queer  dish  of  his  baked  beans  by  putting  on  milk  in- 
stead of  vinegar  as  he  intended. 

Hepzibah  laughed  and  said:  "Why,  Mr.  McDonald! 
yew  must  be  in  love  and  yewr  thoughts  *r*  not  here  but 
somewh'rs  else." 

Well,"  said  he,  "I  was  thinking." 
I  don't  doubt  it"  she  laughingly  replied.     "Yew 
needn't  be  'fraid;  yew  kin  be  sure's  yew  live  that  she 
won't  give  ye  no  mitten.     I  know  she'll  say  yis." 

This  brought  him  to  himself  and  his  usual  composure. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "Delia's  ben  up  there  'n'  stayed  the 
hull  day  threw  several  times,  'n'  any  gal  what  passes  her 
zamination's  got  to  be  'beout  right.  She  says,  sez  she 
to  me  t'other  day:  '  If  Mr.  McDonald  gits  Anna  Elwin, 
he'll  draw  a  prize  sure;  purty  nigh  equal  to  Debby.' 
She  sez,  sez  she  to  me,  'Anna's  in  love,  yew  kin  bet  yer 
head  on  it.  I  watched  her  day  in  'n'  day  eout  'n'  she's 
head  over  heels  in  love,  'n'  't  can't  be  nobody  else  but 
eour  preacher;  'cause  he's  there  nigh  on  t'  haf  'is  time, 
'n'  they  go  eout  walkin'  together  all  alone  'n'  take  long 
rides  lots  o'  times.'  Ye  see,  Mr.  McDonald,  I  under- 
stand it  purty  well.  I've  noticed  yew,  'n'  they's  two  of 
ye.  But  yew  go  right  ahead.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,  'n'  ain't  she  beautiful  though,  'n'  Delia  she  sez,  sez 
she  to  me,  'she's  jest's  good's  she  is  handsome:  *n'  she's 
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splendid  at  heousework;  she's  a  beautiful  cook  'n'  she 
kin  spin  'n'  weave  party  nigh's  good's  Phebe  Moses. 
Yew  mussent  mind  my  banterin',  Mr.  McDonald.  I 
jest  wanted  t'  say  somethin'  jolly  t'  make  ye  feel  cheer- 
ful. Young  men  must  feel  smilin'  'n'  happy  when  they 
pop  th'  question." 

On  his  way  Archibald  soliloquized:  ''How  did  Hepzi* 
bah  Wilkins  know  that  I  intended  to  make  my  proposal 
this  morning?  She  didn't  know;  she  guessed.  I  sup- 
pose my  absent-mindedness  betrayed  me.  She  is  very 
shrewd  and  has  an  unusually  bright  faculty  of  intuition. 
It  seems  sometimes  that  she  understands  me  better  than 
I  do  myself.  But  why  should  I  shrink  from  the  ordeal? 
I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  believing  our  love  is  mutual  and 
true  and  honorable,  therefore  I  will  go  ahead  in  the  name 
of  God  and  perfect  my  earthly  happiness,  if  I  am  ac- 
cepted; and  in  my  mind  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
that." 

A  question  arose,  when  the  lovers  were  ready  for  a 
walk,  which  way  they  should  wander.  Anna  suggested 
a  climb  to  the  top  of  the  high  mount,  as  soul  engaging 
landscapes,  hills  and  mountains  and  valleys  and  rivers 
could  be  seen  from  that  point  of  vantage,  and  the  forests 
and  the  farms. 

"They  are  interesting,"  said  he,  "but  today  I  wish  to 
feast  my  eyes  on  something  more  beautiful  than  them 
all:  the  most  beautiful  vision  this  earth  can  afford  to 
either  a  mortal  or  an  immortal." 

"And  what  is  that?"  she  asked. 

"That,  my  dear,  is  your  own  angelic  countenance,"  he 
replied. 

"Hush,  Archibald,  you  must  not  minister  to  my  van- 
ity, you  will  make  me  proud,"  she  said. 

'  I  should  not  say  that,"  he  retorted,  "  if  I  did  not  know 
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that  you  are  too  sensible  to  lose  your  discretion  and  your 
self-control." 

It  was  decided  to  climb  the  mount,  as  the  air  was  more 
salubrious  higher  up.  When  they  arrived  at  a.  fallen  log 
about  half  way  to  the  top,  in  a  pleasant  shady  nook,  they 
sat  down  side  by  side  and  as  they  talked  about  love, 
Archibald  said,  "Anna,  if  I  ask  you  a  solemn  question, 
will  you  answer  it  seriously  and  truly?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  I  should  not,"  she  said. 

Then  he  spoke  and  told  her  his  heart:  "Anna,  our 
acquaintance  has  been  but  a  few  short  weeks,  but  I  feel 
as  well  acquainted  as  if  I  had  known  you  more  than  as 
many  years,  and  I  have  learned  to  love  you.  I  am  in 
danger  of  adoring  you  more  than  one  mortal  ought  to 
adore  another." 

While  he  was  spejildng  he  was  looking  her  full  in  the 
face  and  saw  her  eyes  becoming  suffused  with  tears,  and, 
as  she  was  looking  fully  and  directly  into  his  eyes,  she 
was  saying  to  herself,  "  I  could  say  those  words  myself  as 
truly  and  sincerely  as  I  know  he  is  speaking  them." 

Then  her  eyes  drooped  as  tears  of  joy  ran  down  her 
cheeks,  for  this  declaration  was  something  for  which  she 
had  been  hoping  for  many  days  and  praying. 

He  continued:  "I  know  that  it  is  a  great  undertaking 
for  a  young  woman  to  leave  a  pleasant  home  like  yours 
and,  linking  your  destiny  with  another,  go  out  into  the 
cold  world  to  make  a  new  home  with  all  its  responsibilities 
and  labor  and  perha[>s  sorrows  and  bereavements.  To 
do  this  a  woman  should  have  a  love  and  affection  for  her 
accepted  one  which  far  transcends  mere  friendship.  It 
should  be  a  complete  devotion  and  surrender  to  the  un- 
known vicissitudes  of  her  future.  Do  you  think  you  love 
me  enough  to  enter  into  such  an  undertaking?" 

"Archibald,"  she  replied,  "do  you  think  I  am  a  co- 
quette?    Do  you  suppose  I  would  admit  the  attentions 
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and  the  terms  of  endearment  you  have  given  me  if  I  did 
not  love  you?  When  I  was  growing  into  womanhood,  I 
had  a  fancy,  which  I  then  thought  was  love,  for  a  young 
man  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families.  I  ad- 
mitted his  attentions  for  a  time;  but  the  more  I  became 
acquainted,  the  less  was  my  regard  for  him,  until  finally  I 
requested  a  cessation  of  our  special  acquaintance.  He 
respected  my  wish  and  I  became  to  him  no  more  than  I 
was  to  all  the  other  young  men  of  our  church,  a  friend, 
of  course,  but  nothing  more.  Others  offered  to  take  his 
place  in  my  regard,  but  not  one  bore  acquaintance. 
Though  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  was,  none  of  them 
measured  anywhere  near  up  to  my  ideal,  and  I  found  that 
I  could  not  love  them.  One  was  the  son  of  one  of  our 
richest  townsmen.  He  was  good-looking  and  somewhat 
intelligent,  in  good  health,  and  many  girls  would  consider 
an  alliance  with  him  desirable.  I  got  somewhat  ac- 
quainted, but  as  I  came  nearer  to  him,  there  was  a  lack 
of  refinement  or  something  that  repelled  me.  He  brought 
horses  to  take  rides  through  the  country.  Two  or  three 
times  we  went  as  far  as  Clayberg.  But  I  found  myself 
liking  him  less  as  we  became  better  acquainted:  then  I 
was  too  busy  when  he  proposed  rides,  until  finally  I  was 
engaged  when  he  called  to  see  me,  and  he  took  the  hint 
that  I  didn't  wish  to  advance  our  acquaintance  any  far- 
ther. But  with  you  it  was  different.  I  was  attracted 
to  you  when  we  first  met,  entirely  unexpectedly  to  me, 
and  I  have  found  my  liking  for  you  continually  increas- 
ing with  our  acquaintance.  If  it  were  not  immodest,  I 
would  say  that  my  love  for  you  has  become  something 
more  than  a  friendly  affection.  Don't  misunderstand 
me  if  I  say  that  it  has  become  a  passion,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  that  my  adoration  will  become  more  than  what 
one  mortal  ought  to  have  for  another.  Since  you  have 
asked  me  the  question  plainly,  I  will  answer  that  if  you 
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will  take  me  just  as  I  am  with  all  my  faults,  I  am  yours 
forever  and  will  go  with  you  at  your  will  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth;  and'  I  will  undertake  to  make  a  home  which 
shall  be  a  shrine  sacred  to  undying  love  and  fidelity." 

While  she  was  speaking,  he  had  taken  both  her  hands 
in  his  and  when  she  was  done,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
her  lips  and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  in  the  embrace  of 
holy  love  as  they  plighted  their  vows  never  to  be  disre* 
garded  by  either  of  them.  They  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  not  having  the  least  experience  of  fa- 
tigue and  he  said  he  never  before  knew  the  world  was  so 
beautiful. 

"Ah,  my  dear!"  said  she,  "I  have  heard  my  father 
say  'Heaven  consists  not  in  where  we  are  or  what  may 
be  our  surroundings  but  in  what  we  are  in  our  hearts.' 
But  I  have  found  that  we  are  most  blest  when  we  have 
some  one  to  share  our  joy,  with  whom  we  have  mutual 
sympathy  and  true  love." 

They  separated  when  Archibald  started  on  his  return 
with  the  promise  that  one  week  from  that  day  they 
should  meet  at  her  home  in  Riverton  and  ask  the  consent 
of  her  parents,  which  she  was  sure  would  be  given  gladly. 

When  Archibald  arrived  at  the  parsonage  in  Riverton, 
he  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  and  when  he  asked 
Anna's  father  if  he  would  give  his  consent,  the  man  of 
God  said:  "It  is  a  sad  cross  to  part  with  our  first  born, 
but  we  should  not  be  wrongly  selfish,  I  freely  give  you 
my  loved  daughter  with  one  condition,  that  you  will 
always  be  kind  and  loving  and  see  that  she  is  never  un- 
happy because  of  any  fault  in  you." 

"  I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  and  my  word  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,"  said  Archibald,  "that  your 
condition  shall  be  always  sacredly  kept  and  never  for- 
gotten. I  could  never  be  otherwise  to  one  I  have  learned 
to  love  and  respect  so  greatly." 
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The  interview  with  the  mother  was  in  company  with 
Anna.  Her  lover  led  her  by  the  hand  into  the  room 
where  her  mother  was  sewing  and  said,  "Mother,  dear, 
we  have  come  to  ask  your  blessing  upon  us  and  our  prom- 
ise to  each  other." 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  queenly  matron  said,  "My 
blessing  will  be  of  but  little  value,  but  you  have  it  such 
as  it  is  and  may  God  bless  you  ever  with  the  Spirit  of  his 
presence.  My  children,  be  always  kind  and  true  to 
each  other." 

The  time  was  set  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June, 
at  the  manse  in  Riverton.  The  next  day  on  his  way 
home  the  Pineville  pastor  stopped  to  dinner  at  Captain 
Moses'  house  and,  before  he  departed,  quietly  told  Deb- 
orah the  news,  remarking:  "God's  ways  are  not  alwaj^ 
our  ways,  but  his  ways  are  always  best.  A  beautiful 
angel  eluded  my  grasp,  but  she  brought  to  my  notice 
another  lovely  angel  who  I  trust  is  Heaven's  choice  for 
me. 

"You  praise  me  too  much,"  said  Deborah,  "I  tried  to 
act  the  golden  rule  and  did  for  you  what  I  would  wish 
you  to  do  for  me  under  the  same  circumstances.  To  do 
something  for  others  seems  to  me  to  be  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  true  religion." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  "that  you  are  learning  so  well  the 
divine  lessons  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  teach  my 
people." 

Would  it  have  been  a  sin  on  that  day  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness and  hope,  if  that  pure  hearted  man  had  bid  his 
parishioner  good-bye  with  a  kiss  of  holiness?  But  he 
did  not,  although  it  might  have  given  them  both  inno- 
cent pleasure;  for  he  always  avoided  the  appearance  of 
evil.  He  was  discreet  and  circumspect  in  his  conduct, 
invariably  keeping  himself  at  an  ample  and  safe  distance 
rrom  the  precipice  of  danger.     It  was  because  of  his  con- 
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tinued  holy  walk  and  conversation,  that  during  his  long 
term  of  ministration  both  as  pastor  and  at  last  for  a 
few  years,  as  pastor  emeritus,  he  had  the  unlimited  and 
merited  respect  and  love  of  the  people  of  his  church  and 
town.  Eternity  alone  can  tell  what  a  benediction  ^nd 
benefaction  such  a  life  is  to  humanity. 

In  the  two  homes  at  Riverton  and  Pineville,  for  the 
next  few  months,  there  was  busy  preparation  for  the 
going  out  into  the  new  hives  of  the  first  bom  in  each 
family.  In  some  mysterious  way,  the  gossips  found  it 
out  and  the  news  was  spread  far  and  wide;  especially  in 
Pineville  and  Riverton  and  Beaumont,  and  perhaps  to  a 
less  extent  in  the  other  towns  in  the  colony.  Even  one 
of  the  pastors  in  Boston  who  knew  Archibald  McDonald, 
wrote  to  the  Riverton  clergyman  an  extremely  commen- 
datory letter  congratulating  him  on  his  good  fortune  in 
having  a  young  man  of  such  sterling  worth,  as  his  pro- 
spective son-in-law. 

The  farm  on  the  mountain  did  not  produce  all  the 
supplies  needed  for  Deborah's  outfit  and,  early  in  the 
morning,  one  pleasant  summer  day,  she  and  her  mother 
having  Daniel  as  an  attendant,  with  three  horses  all 
loaded  with  packs  of  farm  and  forest  products  ready  for 
the  market,  travelled  over  the  somewhat  tedious  road 
to  Clayberg.  When  they  had  sold  their  goods  and  re- 
ceived the  due  bills  to  be  paid  in  goods  out  of  the  store, 
they  tied  their  horses,  and,  as  it  was  yet  early  in  the 
day,  concluded  to  take  a  look  about  the  town;  partiy  to 
see  how  the  women  were  dressed,  so  that  Deborah  might 
get  suggestions  about  her  wardrobe  and  appear  at  the 
wedding  in  good  form. 

They  wandered  around  for  about  an  hour  observing 
the  costumes  of  the  ladies  they  saw  on  the  streets  and 
looking  at  the  millinery  and  shoes,  etc.,  in  the  show 
windows.    As  they  neared  the  vicinity  of  the  building 
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where  the  general  court  was  accustomed  to  hold  its 
sessions,  they  noticed  crowds  of  people  going  in,  and, 
following  the  rush,  they  soon  learned  that  a  special  court 
was  in  session  trying  a  woman  for  witchcraft..  There 
was  great  excitement  and  the  sheriff  with  his  officers, 
was  having  great  difficulty  in  preserving  order.  Daniel 
got  near  to  the  door  but  the  crush  was  so  great  that  he 
concluded  to  retreat  and  went  back  to  the  horses.  Deb- 
orah and  her  mother,  however,  got  a  fairly  good  posi- 
tion to  see  the  trial  which  had  already  begun.  The 
accused,  Mary  Williams,  was  an  honest,  dean,  good- 
looking  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  stout,  but 
not  clumsily  built,  and  decently,  but  economically 
dressed.  Her  gown  which  was  made  in  one  piece,  was 
of  brown  homespim  and  had  a  patch  neatly  sewed  on 
each  of  the  sleeves,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  done  service 
for  several  years,  as  in  places  it  was  somewhat  thread- 
bare. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  proper  introduction  to 
this  alleged  witch,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  briefly 
trace  her  history.  She  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, and  her  father  was  a  younger  son  of  a  family  of  the 
nobility.  Originally  he  had  some  property;  but  in  some 
unfortunate  adventures,  the  most  of  it  was  lost  before  his 
death.  His  wife  died  when  Mary  was  one  week  old, 
when  a  poor  relative  who  was  a  middle  aged  widow,  be- 
came his  housekeeper. 

Mary  was  the  only  child  and  was  the  idol  of  her  father. 
She  was  bright  and  intelligent  and  as  their  resources  were 
limited,  she  was  brought  up  to  work.  She  learned  to 
spin  and  weave  and  could  take  flax  before  it  was  separated 
from  the  straw,  and  take  it  through  all  the  processes  to 
fine  linen  cloth.  She  could  take  wool  in  the  fleece,  and 
make  it  into  good  homespun  woolen  cloth.  In  school 
she  had  learned  sewing,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
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Her  father  died  when  she  was  about  ntneteen  years  of 
age  and  soon  after  her  sad  bereavement,  she  became 
acquainted  wiidi  a  poor  young  man,  Thomas  WiTliams, 
friio  was  industrious  and  steady,  and  when  she  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  they  were  married.  When  they 
started  for  New  England,  the  funds  from  the  sale  of  her 
paternal  estate,  together  with  a  little  her  husband  had 
saved,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterlii^. 
When  they  arrived  in  Boston,  he  bought  a  small  vessd 
with  a  part  of  their  money  and  not  long  after,  they  moved 
to  Clayberg.  Her  father  had  been  a  Puritan,  but  not  a 
separatist,  but  her  husband  was  a  staundi  Puritan  and  a 
worthy  member  of  the  first  church  in  Clayberg,  to  which 
she  also  belonged  in  full  covenant  communion.  She  was 
a  quiet,  unobtrusive  woman,  never  meddling  with  the  af- 
fairs of  her  neighbors,  but  she  ^as  a  great  worker.  Her 
neighbors  were  surprised  to  see  what  she  could  accomplish 
in  a  day's  work.  She  had  bought  a  small  house  and  lot 
on  one  of  the  cross  streets  not  far  from  the  docks  on  the 
river.  Her  husband  was  away  from  home  much  of  the 
time,  sailing  his  vessel  and  doing  a  good  business  which 
was  3delding  him  about  one  hundred  pounds  net  annually. 
They  both  had  one  ambition  above  everything  else. 
They  had  a  little  daughter,  seven  years  of  age  who  was 
their  only  child  then  living,  named  Mary  after  her  mother, 
and  they  wished  to  leave  her  a  fortune  when  they  departed 
this  life.  To  this  end  they  were  working  and  saving  and 
economizing,  and  had  already  accumulated  a  consid- 
erable amount.  She  was  accustomed  to  go  along  the 
river  after  the  freshets  and  pick  up  wood  sufficient  for 
their  use.  With  her  own  hands,  she  had  made  a  rough 
shed  in  her  yard  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  managed  to 
pick  up  enough  wood  in  the  summer  time,  and  store  it 
in  the  shed  to  last  through  the  winter.  She  had  spinning 
wheels  and  a  loom;  and  there  was  seldom  a  day  when 
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she  did  not  accomplish  a  good  day's  work  upon  them,  in 
addition  to  her  other  labors. 

Her  neighbor  on  one  side  was  John  Black,  who  had  a 
little  store  on  the  main  street  in  which  he  did  a  thriving 
business.  He  was  a  good-natured  man,  honorable  in 
his  dealings,  being  a  deacon  in  one  of  the  churches,  but 
his  wife,  Keziah,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  was 
nevertheless  the  opposite  of  her  husband  in  her  temper- 
ament. She  was  given  at  times  to  violent  fits  of  anger 
and  could  scold  her  children  or  even  sometimes  her 
husband,  when  she  was  in  the  mood. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Williams  house,  with  a  vacant 
lot  between,  lived  MoUie  Frump,  an  untidy  appearing 
woman  about  fifty-five  years  of  age  who  had  two 
daughters  of  about  twelve  and  fifteen  years.  She  was 
called  a  widow,  but  none  of  the  neighbors  knew  whether 
she  was  ever  married  or  not.  She  had  a  bad  reputation 
and  some  of  the  people  who  missed  things  sometimes 
suspected  Mollie.  When  Mary  Williams  and  her  little 
girl  were  gone  away  from  home,  several  times  she  found 
on  her  return  that  a  loaf  of  bread  was  gone,  or  some  other 
article  of  food,  and  sometimes  she  thought  some  one 
had  taken  away  some  wood  in  her  absence.  They  all 
suspected  Mollie,  but  as  no  one  had  ever  seen  her  take 
anything,  no  definite  complaint  had  been  made  against 
her.  She  had,  however,  once  passed  a  month  in  jail  as 
a  penalty  for  picking  up  something  in  a  store  and  at- 
tempting to  carry  it  away.  It  was  certain  that  myste- 
rious strangers  had  been  seen  going  into  Mollie's  house, 
and  coming  out  at  different  times  during  the  night,  and 
several  alleged  cousins  of  both  sexes  and  other  relatives 
sometimes  visited  her ;  most  of  them  apparently  coming  up 
the  river  in  vessels  and  boats.  She  said  she  came  from 
London  and  probably  did. 
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One  day  Keziah  Black  had  been  in  one  of  her  angry 
fits  on  account  of  trouble  between  some  neighbors' 
children  and  her  own,  and  going  in,  sat  down  and  nursed 
her  infant  about  three  months  old.  She  laid  it  in  the 
cradle  and  went  about  her  work,  but  soon  the  child  began 
to  cry;  when  going  to  it,  she  found  it  in  spasms.  Seeing 
MoUie  Frump  passing,  she  called  her  in  and  asked  her 
what  she  thought  was  the  matter.  Mollie  looked  very 
wise  and  solemnly  said,  "Witches." 

"They  ain't  no  witches,  'reound  here,"  said  Keziah. 

But  Mollie  very  gravely  retorted;  "Say,  Keziah,  did 
ye  see  that  woman  next  door  put  eout  that  washin'  last 
week?  Four  sheets,  three  woolen  blankets,  five  shirts, 
six  pillar  cases  'n'  dozens  of  all  sorts  o'  woolen  'n'  linen 
things;  'n'  all  eout  on  th'  line  afore  eight  o'clock  in  the 
momin'?  Why  I  didn't  git  my  washin'  eout  till  most 
noon,  'n'  I  thought  I  was  mighty  smart;  'n'  I  didn't  have 
half  so  much  's  she  did.  I  sez  t'  her,  sez  I,  'Miss  Wil- 
liams, yew're  very  airly  this  momin'.'  *0h,  no,'  s'  she, 
'my  husband  sailed  at  daylight,  'n'  I  thought  I'd  stay 
up  'n'  git  th'  washin'  eout  o'  th*  way  so  I  could  have  the 
day  for  work.'  'N'  she  went  up  on  th'  medders  'n' 
picked  a  lot  o'  wood  eout  o'  th'  flood  trash,  'n'  she  brought 
's  much  's  half  a  dozen  loads  that  day  'n'  then  her  spinnin' 
wheel  was  buzzin'  stiddy  'till  dark.— Oh,  th'  little  darlin'! 
That's  a  turrible  twistin'  she's  gittin*:  witches  sure. — 
'N'  then  she  flew  eout  t'  th'  wood  pile  *n'  carried  in  s'm 
wood  'n'  made  a  fire  'n'  got  *er  supper  'n'  they  didn't  go 
t'  bed  till  nigh  on  t'  ten  o'clock,  'n'  she  got  up  airly  in  th' 
momin'  as  bright  'n'  chipper's  any  young  gal,  'n'  she  *n 
ole  married  woman.  I  tell  ye,  Keziah,  any  woman  't  kin 
do  that's  in  league  with  the  devil. — Oh  the  little  baby 
pet,  see  'er  squirmin'  'n'  cryin'  's  if  she  'd  die.  They 
ain't  no  use  givin'  'er  anythin'.  Th'  only  cure  's  t'  ketch 
th'  witches." 
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Then  Mollie  closed  her  eyes  as  if  going  into  a  trance 
and  began  talking  slowly  and  deliberately.  "They's 
'reound  here  neow.  Yis  I  see  'em: —  a  woman  'n'  little 
gal.  One's  puUin'  baby's  ear  'n'  tother  's  stickin'  pins  in 
'er.  Yis — ^yis  I  see.  It's  Mary  Williams  'n'  her  little 
Mary.  T'  think  that  they  both  on  'em  sh'd  have  the 
blessed  virgin's  name,  'n'  go  'n'  do  sech  deviltry 's  that." 

Then  Mollie  stood  up  close  to  the  cradle  and  swinging 
her  arms  wildly  said;  "Witches!  witches!  go  'way!  go 
'way!  Witches!  witches!  go  'way!  go  'way!"  and  then 
with  her  eyes  still  closed,  she  exclaimed,  "They're  gone! 
they're  gone !  But  I  can't  promise  they  won't  come  back 
agin.  S'long  's  they're  top  o'  th'  ground,  I  s'pose  they'll 
be  tormentin'  somebody."  The  virus  of  superstition 
having  now  entered  the  heart  of  Keziah  Black,  her  in- 
nocent friend  and  neighbor,  Mary  Williams,  was  to  her  a 
wicked  witch.  Keziah,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  ignorant 
woman  who  did  not  have  herself  in  control,  and  a  fertile 
imagination  now  went  to  great  excess  in  the  invention  of 
terrible  and  horrible  things.  The  father  of  liars  got  pos- 
session of  her  mind  and,  telling  her  that  she  and  her 
children  would  not  be  safe  as  long  as  Mary  Williams 
was  alive,  she  wanted  the  unoffending  and  charitable 
woman  next  door,  dead. 

Then  she  began  to  plan  or  find  out  some  scheme  by 
which  her  deadly  wish  might  be  accomplished.  In  her 
condition  of  great  agitation,  her  infant  which  had  now 
been  resting  quietly  for  awhile,  awoke  and  began  to  cry, 
when  she  again  nursed  it.  In  a  few  moments  it  was 
again  in  spasms.  "Oh,  dear  me  suz !  laws  a  massy !  what 
shall  I  do?"  she  said.  She  took  her  child  in  her  arms 
and  began  walking  the  floor.  This  stirred  up  the  offend- 
ing pabulum  which  was  ejected  and  soon  the  baby  was 
again  comparatively  comfortable,  but  very  pale  and 

limpsey  's  a  wet  rag,"  as  she  told  her  husband  when  re- 
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lating  the  whole  affair  at  the  dinner  table.  He  himself, 
became  so  excited,  and  swallowed  his  food  so  rapidly, 
that  on  his  way  back  to  the  store  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  indigestion.  He  now  imagined  that  the 
witches  were  attacking  him  and  concluded  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  a  complaint  to  the  officers  of  the 
law  as  soon  as  possible.  When  he  arrived  at  the  store, 
instinct  led  him  to  drink  as  much  water  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly swallow.  The  water  at  hand  had  been  drawn  some 
time  and  in  the  hot  day  had  become  tepid,  so  that  it 
acted  as  an  emetic;  so  he  was  able  to  attend  to  customers 
as  they  came  in.  His  friends  when  they  saw  him,  re- 
marked that  they  thought  he  must  be  sick:  he  looked  so 
pale,  and  before  night  he  felt  so  weak  and  "all  broke 
down,"  as  he  told  Keziah  that  evening,  that  he  could 
hardly  get  home.  She  nursed  her  baby;  and  it  was  soon 
in  spasms  again. 

Mollie  Frump  came  to  the  door  after  dark  and  said 
she  wasn't  surprised.  She  brought  the  news  that  her 
daughter  Pollie  had  had  the  "orfulist  time"  all  the  after- 
noon. After  dinner  ' '  she  was  took  with  a  turrible  pain  in 
'er  side  'n'  she  doubled  all  up  in  heaps  'n'  tumbled  on  th' 
floor  'n'  groaned  'n'  fit  out  with  'er  hands  'n'  shouted, 
'stop  *em!  stop  *em!'  'n'  then  she  rolled  over  'n'  over  spit- 
tin'  like  a  cat:  'n'  then  she  got  up  on  all  fours  'n'  bellered 
like  a  caf  'n'  bleated  like  a  lamb:  'n'  my  other  gal,  Sallie, 
she  tumbled  deown  in  a  chair  'n'  she  sez,  sez  she, '  O  mom, 
I  see  'em!'  'n'  she  looked  pale  's  death  'n'  she  sez,  sez 
she:  'It's  a  woman  'n'  little  gal.  Oh,  my  sakes  alive!  if 
taint  Miss  Williams  'n'  her  little  Mary.'  Then  Pollie 
spoke  up  'n'  shouted  like  a  hyener.  *  Yis  them's  um  'n' 
they'reatwistin'my  gizzard  all  'reouncl  'n'  stickin'  pins 
'n'  needles  in  it,  'n'  the  little  gal's  got  hold  'o  my  hair  'n' 
's  pullin'  me  deown  on  t'  th'  floor!*  'n'  then  deown  she 
tumbled^flat,  'n'  kickedVn'  squirmed  'till  I  thought  she'd 
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die.    O  Keziah,  we'll  all  be  goners  afore  we  know  it. 
WhatjAc//wedo?" 

"Why  Mollie,"  Keziah  replied,  "what  ken  we  do  but 
have  'er  put  in  jail  'n*  tried  for  a  witch?  We've  got 
'nough  proof  sartin'  sure.  They  say  they  can't  do  no 
more  meanness  when  they're  dead." 

The  innocent  object  of  this  superstitious  rage  was  at 
home  weaving  by  the  light  of  a  bayberry  wax  candle  she 
had  made  from  berries  gathered  with  her  own  hands  in 
the  woods.  She  was  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  She 
had  no  ill-will  to  her  neighbors  and  would  not  have  done 
any  of  them  the  least  injury  whatever  in  thought,  word 
or  deed.  She  was  so  charitable  and  full  of  heavenly 
love,  that  she  kept  hidden  as  an  inviolable  secret  down  in 
the  depths  of  her  good  pure  heart,  some  things  she  knew 
about  Mollie  Frump,  which  would  be  a  damage  to  her  if 
exposed  to  the  public.  She  did  not  hint  anything  about 
these  things  to  anyone;  not  even  to  her  own  husband. 
But  Mollie  was  afraid  she  would  tell ;  and  that  fear  was 
the  foundation  of  her  enmity  against  Mary  Williams. 
That  was  the  principal  reason  why  she  wanted  her  dead. 
You  with  me,  my  gentle  reader,  will  be  sorry.  We  bow 
our  heads  in  regret  and  shame  when  we  consider  that  in 
that  old  colonial  time  it  was  possible  for  such  a  hag  to 
accomplish  her  purpose  by  the  means  which  she  used. 

The  next  day  while  the  victim  of  this  satanic  con- 
spiracy was  peacefully  weaving  at  her  loom,  not  suspect- 
ing any  danger,  the  sheriff  with  two  deputies  walked  in 
at  the  door  saying  abruptly :  **  Mary  Williams,  you  are  my 
prisoner;  come  with  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said. 

"I  guess  you  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,"  he 
gruffly  replied.  "  Neow  don't  make  any  fuss.  I  guess 
we  three  are  stronger  than  you,  with  all  your  arts." 
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Then  nodding  to  his  assistants,  the  two  strong  men 
seized  Mary  by  the  arms,  one  on  each  side  and  lifted  her 
out  upon  her  feet  on  the  floor. 

"Neow  jest  walk  along  quietly:  it  will  be  easier  for 
you,"  growled  the  sherifiF. 

Little  Mary  was  playing  in  the  dooryard,  and,  seeing 
her  mother  going  away  with  the  three  men,  she  ran  after 
them  crying:  "Whereyare  you  going,  mother?" 

"O  my  little  girl!"  the  weeping  mother  replied,  "I 
don't  know."  Then  addressing  the  men,  she  asked :  "Can 
she  come  with  me?" 

At  first  the  sheriff  said,  "No,  I  guess  not."  But  one 
of  the  men  said:  "Let  the  brat  come  'long  with  her 
mother:  She  ain't  big  'nough  to  hurt  nobody."  So  with- 
out any  further  question  the  child  followed  her  mother. 

The  officers  continued  to  hold  their  prisoner  by  the 
arms  as  they  marched  along  the  street.  When  they 
passed  John  Black's  house,  Keziah  and  Mollie  were 
there  jeering  at  their  neighbor:  "Guess  yew  won't  do  no 
more  big  washin's  afore  daylight  agin'  right  away. 
Guess  yew'll  stop  twistin'  honest  folks  insides  eout 
on  'em,  'n'  stickin'  pins  in  'em." 

For  a  time  these  accusers  walked  ahead,  until  they  saw 
some  people  who  inquired  what  it  meant,  when  the  two 
said  in  unison,  "It's  a  witch:  they're  takin'  'er  to  t'  jail." 

Their  words  flew  up  the  street  like  wild  fire,  and,  as 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  passed  along  on  their  way  to 
the  prison,  the  windows  and  doors  were  full  of  curious 
people  and  the  streets  were  lined  with  crowds  making  the 
most  insulting  remarks. 

"Who'd  a  thought  sech  a  innocent  pertendin'  hussy 
was  nothin'  but  a  doggoned  witch?"  "Aha,  ye  got 
feound  eout,  didn't  ye?  Guess  ye  won't  put  no  more 
babies  into  spasms.  I  see  neow  what  was  th'  matter 
with  my  little  Jim  t'other  day." 
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These  and  many  other  similar  insults  grated  upon  her 
ears,  piercing  to  her  heart,  as  the  persecuted  woman  was 
pulled  along  through  the  crowd.  When  they  came  to 
the  corner  of  the  main  business  street,  a  half-grown  boy, 
.probably  instructed  by  some  older  person,  pressed  close 
and  began  jabbing  a  pin  into  her  back  and  side. 

She  endured  it  for  awhile  patiently  and  then  said  in  a 
kind  tone:  "There,  little  boy,  don't  do  that."  He  was 
so  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  these  words, 
that  he  skulked  away  into  the  crowd  out  of  her  sight. 

Then  some  one  shouted,  "That's  a  witch!  no  doubt 
'beout  that:  see,  she  don't  wince  when  ye  stick  pins  in 
her  back."  This  was  followed  by  loud  coarse  guffaws 
from  some  of  the  rough  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  among 
the  bystanders. 

The  prisoner's  long,  heavy,  sunny  hair,  which  had  been 
done  up  neatly  when  she  was  arrested,  was  now  floating 
down  over  her  back  and  shoulders  and  breast  in  dishev- 
eled masses.  Some  miscreant  had  pulled  open  the  upper 
part  of  her  dress  and  underclothing  in  front,  exposing 
her  fair  and  beautiful  form  down  to  the  belt  to  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude,  but  she  had  no  power  to  adjust  her 
clothing  for  her  arms  were  pinioned  as  in  a  vise,  by  her' 
stem  and  relentless  captors.  When  she  was  pushed 
into  her  cell  followed  by  little  Mary,  and  the  door  was 
locked,  she  sank  upon  the  rude  couch  of  straw  and  fell 
into  a  dead  faint. 

Her  little  daughter  moaning  sadly,  called  in  piteous 
tones,  "Mother,  dear!  don't  die,  don't  die;"  and  she 
kissed  her  mother's  silent  lips  again  and  again  while  the 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks;  then  she  stroked  and 
caressed  the  massive  golden  hair,  folding  it  up  into  two 
braids  as  best  she  could.  An  hour  later,  regaining  con- 
sciousness, the  captive  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up  ex- 
claiming: "Where  am  I?    O  my  little  May,  I  am  so  glad 
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I  havea*t  lost  you!  Wheie  is  your  father?  Oh,  yes!  I 
rememher:  he  has  gone  oo  a  voyage.  Oh,  hoir  I  wish  I 
could  see  htm!  When  will  he  oome  back?"  and  again 
she  rdapsed  into  oblivion. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  nxMning  a  little  boy  came  to 
that  prison  cell,  three  months  before  the  time  sdieduled 
for  his  arrival.  He  lived  two  houis;  then  with  a  cry  and 
a  ga^  departed.  When  the  keeper  came  in  the  morning, 
the  body  was  in  its  mother's  arms.  The  officer  seeing 
that  it  was  dead  told  her  to  give  it  to  him  and  he  would 
take  care  of  it. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  beside  herself  with  grief,  "I  can't 
give  it  up."  But  he  stepped  to  the  bedside  and  quickly 
seizing  the  lifeless  infant  body,  holding  it  by  the  feet  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  he  locked  the  door  and,  going 
out  into  the  yard,  threw  it  into  the  stream  near  by,  which, 
swollen  by  recent  rains,  was  rushing  swiftly  down  to  the 
great  river  and  the  sea. 

The  next  day  the  pastor  of  the  accused  woman  visited 
her.  "I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "to  see  you  here;  but  they 
say  there  is  very  bad  evidence  against  you  and  at  your 
trial  the  verdict  will  have  to  be  given  in  keeping  with 
the  evidence." 

"The  evidence  must  be  not  only  bad,  but  very  wicked," 
she  replied  in  a^aint  voice. 

"You  should  not  be  resentful,"  he  said;  "your  voice 
does  not  sound  natural.  That  is  considered  a  bad  omen, 
and  you  look  very  haggard  and  pale:  that  is  most  damag- 
ing evidence.  You  know  what  the  penalty  is  for  being 
a  witch." 

I  am  not  a  witch,"  she  replied. 
Of  course  you  will  say  that,"  he  said,  "but  your  de- 
nial does  not  disprove  the  fact." 

She  burst  into  tears,  sobbing,  "Oh  dear!  what  shall  I 
do?    What  can  I  do?" 
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"If  you  will  acknowledge  your  wickedness/'  he  an- 
swered, "expose  your  accomplices,  solemnly  repent,  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  your  allegiance  to  him  and  ab- 
jure your  covenant  with  him,  cease  from  your  sin  and 
forsake  entirely  your  evil  ways,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
your  life  might  be  spared;  though  I  have  no  authority  to 
promise  it." 

The  agitation  and  anguish  of  that  poor  suffering  heart 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  much  less  described,  as,  between 
her  sobs,  with  tears  flowing  from  her  eyes,  she  exclaimed: 
"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about!  I  don't 
know  anything  about  any  covenant  with  the  devil." 

"Now  you  are  denying  your  guilt  again,"  he  said. 
"That  will  be  of  no  avail.  Did  you  not  torment  the 
little  babe  of  your  next  door  neighbor?" 

"Oh  no!  no!  no!"  she  answered.  " I  am  entirely  inno- 
cent.    That  is  the  last  thing  I  could  ever  think  of  doing." 

Continuing  the  attack,  he  said,  "But  a  woman  saw 
your  apparition  right  there  over  the  child  when  it  was 
writhing  with  pain  and  the  apparition  of  your  little  girl 
was  there  too,  helping  you  to  torment  it." 

She  was  so  surprised  and  dumbfounded  at  this  accusa- 
tion and  was  so  utterly  exhausted  with  her  experience  the 
previous  day  and  night  and  with  her  attempt  to  make 
reply  to  her  accuser,  that  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  was  silent.  What  could  she  say?  Every 
word  she  spoke  was  construed  as  proof  of  her  guilt. 

But  the  attack  continued:  "And  then  there  is  that 
girl  living  on  the  other  side  of  you.  Didn't  you  torment 
her  and  throw  her  on  the  floor  and  make  her  act  like  a 
calf  and  a  lamb,  all  at  once? " 

Confused  and  overwhelmed  she  was  still  silent.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  effort  of  her  will  that  she  did  not 
fall  into  a  swoon  and  become  unconscious.  During  the 
next  week  others  plied  her  with  similar  questions.    The 
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pastor  had  reported  that  he  had  found  her  unrepentant, 
denying  her  guilt,  resentful  and  finally  sullen:  that  she 
looked  very  hae^:ard  and  p^e,  as  if  she  were  having  a 
great  struggle  with  her  conscience,  but  he  feared  she 
would  neither  repent  nor  recant.  The  other  questioners 
and  observers  substantially  £^reed  with  his  opinion. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Tragedy  and  the  Defense  of  Innocence 

"  Under  the  gaUows  in  Clayberg  town, 
She  stood  and  spake  what  she  had  to  tell, 
While  jeer  and  clamor,  and  scowl  and  frown, 
Saluted  the  words  that  trembling  feU 
From  her  poor  pale  lips  that  April  day, 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
When  the  mob  had  gathered  in  fierce  array, 
To  see  her  hanged  on  the  gallows  tree. 

The  WiUh: 
"  *I  had  wandered  into  the  woods  that  day 
For  herbs,  as  I  oft  had  done  before; 
And  Cyrus  Penry  soon  came  thai  way, 
And  he  spake  vile  words  till  my  soul  grew  sore: 
I  sought  to  leave,  but  he  barred  the  path. 
And  struck  me  down  with  a  brutal  blow. 
And  then  in  savage  and  ruthless  wrath. 
He  charged  his  dog  on  me,  faint  and  low,* 

The  Accuser: 
^'Said  Cyrus  Penry,  a  dark  browed  man: 
'/  hcLd  started  an  old  gray  fox  that  day. 
And  swiftly  over  the  field  it  ran 
To  its  den  in  the  woods,  two  miles  away: 
And  following  fast,  my  dog  and  I, 
Beside  the  den  of  the  old  gray  fox. 
And  prone  and  panting,  and  like  to  die, 
I  found  this  witch  woman,  Laura  Cox.'" 

— Old  Poem. 

A  special  court  was  convened,  and  when  Deborah  and 
her  mother  arrived  on  the  scene  it  was  in  session.    The 
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first  witness,  Keziah  Black,  was  testifying.  Holding 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  she  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  from  crying  and  did  not  altogether  succeed.  In  des- 
peration, she  finally  put  it  to  her  breast  and  proceeded 
with  her  testimony.  She  was  in  a  condition  of  very  great 
excitement  as  she  narrated  the  scenes  in  her  home  in  the 
alleged  bewitching  of  her  child.  Looking  fiercely  at  the 
prisoner,  taking  a  tragic  attitude  and  pointing  her  finger 
directly  at  the  persecuted  woman,  in  great  anger  she 
shouted:  "And  there  is  the  witch,  right  there  now. 
Mollie  Frump  saw  her  tormenting  my  child,  and  that 
brat  there  helping  her." 

At  this  outburst  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  court 
room;  women  shrieking  and  men  calling  loudly:  "Hear! 
Hear!"  One  solemn  middle-aged  merchant  shouted, 
"Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  After  about 
five  minutes  the  presiding  judge  succeeded  in  securing 
order,  and  Keziah  sat  down. 

The  next  witness  was  Deacon  John  Black.  He  was  a 
benevolent,  good-natured  man,  calm  and  collected  in  his 
demeanor,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  accused  and  her  little 
girl  in  their  pitiful  plight,  his  sympathy  was  aroused.  He 
testified  in  part  as  follows:  "I  heard  my  wife  say  that 
Mollie  Frump  told  her  that  she  saw  the  apparition  of 
Mary  Williams  and  her  little  girl  Mary  tormenting  our 
infant,  but  I  have  very  grave  misgivings  of  this  whole 
affair." 

At  this  juncture  Keziah  broke  in,  interrupting  him, 
shouting  in  a  loud  shrill  voice:  "John  Black,  don't  yew 
take  sides  with  th'  witches;  we'll  all  be  ruined." 

Next  was  Mollie  Frump.  As  she  was  about  to  begin 
her  testimony,  an  elderly  gentleman,  William  Hilson, 
arose  and  addressed  the  court.  He  had  formerly  lived 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  was  acquainted  there 
with  Thomas  Williams  and  his  family.    Some  years  be- 
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fore,  Mr.  Hilson's  wife  and  daughter,  an  only  child,  had 
bieen  accused  of  witchcraft  and  put  to  death.  He  tried 
to  remain  where  he  had  been  living  on  his  fine  and  valu- 
able, well-improved  farm,  but  finding  life  unpleasant  and 
as  he  thought  somewhat  insecure  in  that  neighborhood 
on  account  of  the  enmity  of  those  who  had  accused  his 
dear  ones,  he  sold  his  property  at  a  nominal  price:  a  small 
part  of  its  value,  and  had  come  to  live  with  a  relative  a 
short  distance  from  the  Williams  home.  He  was  an 
educated  man,  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and 
had  eked  out  a  precarious  living  by  representing  various 
people  when  they  had  cases  in  court.  When  he  learned 
that  Mary  Williams  was  arrested,  he  went  to  the  jail  to 
offer  his  services,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  her  as 
no  one  was  allowed  to  interview  the  prisoner,  except  her 
pastor  and  a  certain  few  who  were  trying  to  find  incrimi- 
nating evidence. 

This  voluntary  defender  of  injured  innocence,  objected 
to  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  a  thief,  having  served  a  term  in  prison  as  such;  that 
she  was  a  notorious  liar;  an  immoral  woman  of  bad  repu- 
tation and  worse  character.  The  judges  held  a  consul- 
tation and  the  chairman  announced  that  in  ordinary 
cases  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted, according  to  law  and  precedent;  but  that  in  a 
trial  for  witchcraft  the  testimony  of  wicked,  and  aban- 
doned and  immoral  witnesses,  and  those  of  bad  reputa- 
tion and  bad  character  in  general,  was  allowable;  and  he 
ordered  the  witness  to  proceed. 

"Wal,"  said  Mollie,  "that  there  old  codger's  got  a  bad 
'pinion  o'  me.  I  s'pose  he's  in  ka-hoots  with  this  here 
witch,  'n'  don't  want  me  to  say  nothin'.  But  the 
jedge  says  I  kin  go  on,  'n'  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell  ye  what  I 
know  'beout  this  here  business." 
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Then  she  recited  her  story  about  the  washing  and  said : 
"Any  woman  who  Idn  git  sech  a  washin'  on  th'  line  fore 
eight  o'clock  in  th'  mornin*  's  got  t'  have  th'  devil  t*  help 
'er:  'n'  if  he  does,  she  must  be  in  league  with  *im.  But 
they's  more  'n  that.  I  seen  her  ghost:  what  ye  call  it? 
'perition,  when  she  was  tormentin'  Keziah  Black's  baby; 
'n'  that  little  brat  was  right  there  helpin'  'er." 

Then  MoUie  told  about  the  antics  of  her  PoUie  and  said 
that  Sallie  saw  the  ghost  of  Mary  Williams  and  her  little 
girl  tormenting  Pollie. 

Then  Sallie  testified  and  told  the  story  of  what  she  had 
purposely  imagined. 

Next  Pollie  was  called  as  a  witness  and  she  was  the 
most  artful  liar  of  all.  She  assumed  a  very  woe  begone 
countenance.  She  sighed :  "  Oh  dear !  I'm  most  half  dead ! 
Most  every  day  the  witches  come  'n*  torment  me.  Oh ! 
my!  my!  they're  comin'  neow!"  and  putting  an  unearthly 
stare  in  her  eyes  she  cried,  "they're  twistin'  my  gizzard. 
They're  stickin'  pins  'n'  needles  in  it.  I  see  'em.  It's 
Mis'  Williams  'n'  they's  a  little  gal  with  'er.  It's  her 
little  Mary."  Then  the  witness  tumbled  on  the  floor  in 
a  heap;  then  straightened  herself  out  full  length,  spitting 
like  a  cat,  and  struck  out  with  her  hands  and  kicked  as  if 
fighting  away  an  enemy.  Then  she  got  up  on  all  fours 
and  bleated  like  a  lamb  and  bellowed  like  a  calf,  as  she 
had  been  practicing  at  her  home. 

Then  Mollie  and  her  girl  Sallie  both  got  up  from  their 
seats  and,  taking  tragic  attitudes  as  if  in  a  trance,  they 
shouted  in  chorus,  "  I  see  'em !  I  see  'em !  they're  torment- 
in'  'er!  it's  Mis'  Williams  *n*  her  little  Mary.  For  shame 
on  *em  for  doin'  sech  deviltry!" 

Just  at  this  juncture  up  sprang  Keziah  Black  with  her 
infant  in  spasms  in  her  arms;  and,  walking  up  and  down 
the  floor  between  the  judges  and  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, she  wailed,  "Oh!  dear!  dear!  dear  mesuz!  laws  a 
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massy !  my  baby's  adyin  *."  Then  shrieking  "  He's  dead ! " 
she  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  unconscious  and  tumbled  the 
dead  child  down  beside  her. 

The  scene  in  the  court  room  was  now  indescribable. 
Some  women  fainted.  Others  fell  down  shrieking.  Men 
shouted:  "Hang  the  witches!"  And  above  all  the  din, 
was  heard  the  loud  voice  of  the  man  in  the  crowd:  "Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.  Now  the  witch  is  a 
murderer:  let  the  fiend  be  condemned  and  executed  at 
once." 

After  a  pretence  of  getting  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  with- 
out leaving  their  seats,  the  foreman  pronounced  the  words 
"Guilty  as  charged  with  murder  to  be  appended  to  the 
indictment."  Sentence  was  pronounced  immediately 
and  the  prisoner  was  led  by  the  sheriff's  deputies  to  an 
open  field  where  a  rough  scaffold  hurriedly  prepared,  was 
in  readiness.  By  common  consent,  little  Mary  who  was 
considered  too  young  to  be  responsible,  was  left  to  shift 
for  herself.  Crying,  buffeted  about  in  the  throng,  she 
kept  as  near  to  her  mother  as  she  could,  but  when  the 
crowd  were  shouting  and  hurling  epithets,  some  kind- 
hearted  woman  placed  herself  in  front  of  the  child  and 
did  not  permit  her  to  see  the  tragedy  of  the  dying  woman. 
When  the  victim  of  mortal  superstition  was  pronounced 
dead,  and  the  body  was  taken  down  and  laid  upon  the 
ground,  an  officious  man  took  hold  of  an  arm  and  pulled 
the  body  over,  threw  the  arm  down,  looked  a  moment  and 
then  said  "That's  a  witch."  Others  followed.  Some 
grasped  the  breasts  with  the  hands  and  pulled  the  lifeless 
form  along  on  the  ground  two  or  three  feet,  then  releasing 
their  hold  and  looking  a  short  time  where  their  hands  had 
been,  exclaimed  "Witch  sure." 

Then  Acksah  Mellis,  a  stout  prosperous  appearing  wo- 
man of  medium  size  came  forward  and  with  a  strong  grasp 
seized  one  of  the  breasts,  pulled  around  the  body,  not  yet 
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cold,  then  looking  intently  upon  the  part  she  had  pinched 
in  her  hand  she  exclaimed:  "God  have  mercy  on  us: 
that's  no  more  a  witch  than  I  am." 

One  of  the  jurors  who  was  standing  near,  hearing  what 
she  said,  rushed  up  to  her  side  and,  seizing  her  arm, 
shouted,  "What  did  you  say?" 

She  answered,  "I  said  that's  no  more  a  witch  than  lam: 
and  I  believe  it's  God's  truth." 

"You  are  arrested"  he  said. 

Within  fifteen  minutes,  on  that  field  in  the  open  air,  the 
special  court  was  again  convened,  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
cited throng.  Witnesses  testified  that  the  prisoner  had 
said  the  dead  woman  was  no  more  a  witch  than  she  was. 
The  verdict  was  quickly  pronounced  "Witchcraft,  as  an 
accessory  to  a  condemned  and  executed  witch." 

Just  at  this  time  a  fine  looking  farmer  ran  up  to  the 
officers,  saying,  "That  is  my  wife;  release  her.  I  will  be 
responsible  for  her  conduct." 

One  of  the  jurors  told  him  he  was  too  late,  as  the  ver- 
dict had  been  given.  He  tried  to  get  to  her,  but  strong 
arms  pushed  him  back,  and  held  him  fast  in  their  grasp, 
while  he  was  compelled  to  see  the  unfortunate  woman 
expire  before  his  eyes. 

Deborah  and  her  mother  had  followed  the  crowd,  and, 
seeing  little  Mary  crying  by  her  mother's  body,  they  had 
taken  her  into  their  care,  as  she  was  attracted  to  them  by 
the  first  kind  words  she  had  heard  from  any  one  but  her 
mother,  since  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Wlliams.  When  the 
second  lifeless  form  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  Deborah, 
holding  the  bereaved  little  girl  by  the  hand,  was  sympa- 
thizing with  the  sorrowing  and  distracted  husband  in  his 
grief,  when  an  undersized,  yellow  haired,  weazen  faced, 
lame,  middle  aged  man  came  up  to  her  and  said  "Yew 
better  look  eout;  this  woman  that's  jest  gone  t'  hell,  was 
hung  for  sayin'  no  more'n  what  yew're  sayin'  neow." 
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Deborah  replied  somewhat  indepencfently,  when,  re- 
torting savagely,  he  was  about  to  seize  her  and  deliver 
her  to  the  officers  of  the  law.  Then  suddenly  a  big  fist 
struck  him  in  the  temple  felling  him  to  the  ground,  with 
the  words  "  Don't  you  touch  that  girl :  you  are  no  officer." 

Daniel  was  there  with  the  best  and  fleetest  saddle  horse 
in  the  colony,  and  he  seemed  to  be  Captain  Moses  and 
Daniel  all  in  one,  as  he  spoke  in  tones  of  authority  com- 
manding Deborah  to  mount.  Having  helped  her  to  the 
saddle,  he  ordered  her  to  ride  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
not  stop  until  she  arrived  home.  This  he  insisted  she 
should  do,  because  he  feared  some  fanatic  would  follow 
her  to  bring  her  back.  There  was  something  in  his  man- 
ner and  bearing  which  seemed  inspired  as  this  powerful 
young  man  went  before  horse  and  rider,  parting  the 
crowds  right  and  left  until  the  street  was  reached.  Then 
at  the  command  "Falcon,  fly!"  which  he  had  given  many 
times  and  which  was  never  disobeyed,  he  touched  the 
pet  lightly  on  the  flank  with  his  spur,  and  again  Falcon 
flew.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  the  mountain 
refuge  was  reached,  and  the  tired  girl  throwing  herself 
upon  the  settee,  related  the  day's  horrors  to  Major  Rose. 

When  the  story  was  done,  the  major  said  solemnly: 
"  Daniel  was  an  angel  specially  inspired  of  GkxI  to  save 
my  dear  granddaughter  from  death.  How  much  reason 
we  have  for  gratitude  to  Him  for  his  providences  both 
general  and  special,  in  delivering  and  protecting  us  in 
time  of  danger.  If  He  had  not  been  with  me  many  times 
fulfilling  His  promise  *Lo!  I  am  with  you  alway,'  I  should 
not  have  been  here  today  to  welcome  you  on  your  re- 
turn from  deadly  danger,  and  you  would  not  have  returned 
to  tell  me  the  story  of  that  infamy  in  Clayberg,  if  the 
Almighty  had  not  been  your  defense.  What  a  great  con- 
solation it  is  to  the  servant  of  the  Ever  Living  and  True 
God,  to  know  that:  *He  that  keepeth  you  will  not  slum- 
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ber;'  to  have  the  full  assurance  that  'He  that  guards  His 
people  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep/  Trust  in  Him  and 
be  true  to  His  will  and  He  will  never  fail  thee." 

Obediah  Gamsey,  hearingof  the  trial  which  was  to  take 
place  in  Clayberg,  came  from  Riverton  to  observe  the 
events  of  that  fateful  day.  When  Uzziah  Lankers  re- 
ceived his  forcible  reminder  that  he  was  assuming  undue 
authority  for  a  private  citizen  of  the  colony,  Obe  was 
there  closely  observing  the  entire  transaction,  including 
Deborah's  escape  on  the  fleet  saddle  horse.  Then  he 
came  up  to  Phebe  and,  looking  sharply  at  the  little  or- 
phaned girl  who  was  holding  Phebe's  hand,  he  remsu'ked 
in  a  low  tone:  "Purty  dangerous  work  t'  be  sidin'  with 
witches." 

Phebe  could  have  said  something  sharp;  but  restrain- 
ing her  indignation  she  mildly  replied:  "Mr.  Gamsey, 
what  are  we  comii^  to  in  this  colony  when  innocent 
people  can  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  false  accusations 
from  such  witnesses  as  we  have  heard  testify  today?  " 

"Wal,"  he  repUed,  "Tain't  nothin'  t'  b'longs  f  none 
o'  eour  affairs,  'n'  I  guess  we  hadn't  better  git  mixed  into 
it  no  way."' 

The  pastor  who  had  visited  Mary  Williams  in  prison 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  little  Mary  survived  the 
day  of  execution,  he  would  take  her  to  his  home  and  care 
for  her  until  her  father's  return,  taking  the  opportunity  in 
the  meantime,  to  instruct  her  to  repentance  and  sorrow 
for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  assisting  in  her  mother's 
witchcraft.  He  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  exorcise  the 
evil  spirit  in  so  small  a  child.  While  Phebe  was  talking 
with  Obe,  the  clergyman  approached  them  and,  speaking 
kindly  to  Mary,  told  Phebe  he  would  care  for  her  until 
Mr.  Williams  came  back  from  his  voyage,  which  he  under- 
stood would  be  in  about  five  weeks.  Phebe  told  Mary 
she  had  better  go  with  the  gentleman  and  he  led  her  away 
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to  his  home.  Daniel  persuaded  his  mother  to  return 
home  without  delay,  leaving  their  purchases  at  the  store 
for  another  day. 

That  evening  Obediah  Garnsey  confidentially  told  his 
wife  that  he  guessed  he  was  not  so  very  far  away  from  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  those  two  women  were  witches. 
"Why,"  he  said,  "they  were  jest  a-goin'  t'  arrest  the 
young  one,  but  her  brother  knocked  the  man  deown  'n' 
hustled  'er  on  to  a  horse  'n'  sent  'er  home  on  a  run." 

Catharine  Garnsey  told  her  husband  he  had  better  not 
talk  too  much,  as  he  might  be  in  danger  of  being  arrested 
for  slander.  But  he  had  got  hold  of  too  good  a  thing  to 
keep  to  himself  and  the  next  day  he  talked  to  Dinah  who 
agreed  with  him  that  it  looked  bad  for  Deborah  and  her 
mother.  Reinforced  by  this  heathen  West  Indian,  he 
became  more  bold  and  talked  again  on  the  subject  with 
his  son  Ike  in  the  presence  of  others  who  soon  spread  the 
report. 

Samuel  Frayman,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  troop  and 
from  boyhood  a  close  friend  of  Captain  Moses,  at  once 
rode  to  the  mountain  farm  and  had  a  secret  interview 
with  his  superior  officer.  The  captain  forthwith  cloth- 
ing himself  in  his  military  uniform,  caparisoned  his  horse, 
and  the  two  troopers  rode  to  Riverton,  directly  to  the 
house  of  Obediah  Garnsey.  Finding  him  in  his  bam. 
Captain  Moses  accosted  him  pleasantly  and,  after  mak- 
ing some  remarks  about  the  price  of  stock,  etc.,  com- 
pletely controlling  his  inner  agitation,  said  in  a  clear  and 
decided  voice:  "Mr.  Garnsey,  I  hear  that  you  have  been 
talking  about  my  wife  and  daughter.  You  have  even 
made  false  accusations  against  them.  I  am  their  pro- 
tector and  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  continue  your 
base  and  unmitigated  lies,  I  will  swear  out  a  warrant 
charging  you  with  intentional  slander  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  death  of  innocent  and  unoffending  people, 
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and  having  been  put  in  prison,  you  will  be  tried  for  your 
life.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  we  have  a  law  in  this 
colony,  which  says  that  any  person  who  bears  false  wit- 
ness against  anyone  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  their 
life,  shall  be  put  to  death.  You  have  falsely  accused 
Phebe  and  Deborah  Moses  of  a  capital  crime,  and  your 
offense  is  punishable  with  death,  but  we  will  let  the  past 
rest:  let  bygones  be  bygones.  However,  if  you  say 
another  word  of  your  slander,  you  will  be  arrested." 

"Why  Cap'm,"  Obe  replied,  "Yew — yew  must  be 
mistaken.  I — I  didn't  say  nothin*  only  that  I  heered — 
that — ^they  say  so." 

"Well,  you  must  quit  it  from  this  minute,  or  you  will 
find  that  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  and  my  company  will 
stand  back  of  me.     Isn't  that  so,  Lieutenant  Fra5mian?" 

"To  the  last  man  without  flinching,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

As  the  two  horsemen  rode  leisurely  away,  Obediah 
Gamsey  was  trembling  with  fear.  Sitting  down  upon  a 
bag  of  com,  he  said  to  himself:  "  Cap'm  Moses  is  much  in 
earnest  'n'  I'd  better  be  careful.  I  don't  want  t'  go  t* 
prison — got  too  much  t'  do:  too  many  things  t'  'tend  to." 
As  he  sat  a  few  minutes  meditating,  his  fear  changed  to 
malignant  hate.  He  began  to  consider  some  method  by 
which  his  enemy  might  be  put  out  of  the  way.  "  I  have 
it,"  he  said,  "when  my  ship  comes  up  th*  river,  I'll  give 
the  crew  a  hundred  peounds  apiece,  'n'  gittin'  a  few  others 
who'll  do  anything  in  the  world  for  a  hundred  peounds 
in  gold,  I'll  go  up  there  in  th'  night  *n'  take  'im  eout  o' 
his  heouse  'n'  hang  'im  to  a  tree,  t'  make  sure  that  he's 
finished.  I'll  git  an  Injun  t'  go  up  there  'n'  work  for  *im 
a  few  days  'n'  find  eout  where  he  sleeps.  I  seen  a  ladder 
in  th'  barn  when  I  was  there  bujdng  cattle,  'n'  I'll  have 
some  nimble  feller  climb  in  t'  th'  winder  'n'  quietly  on- 
lock  th'  door,  'n'  then  we'll  go  slyly  t'  th'  side  o'  th'  bed 
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while  they're  asleep,  'n'  then  the  rest  'II  be  easy.  We'll 
all  be  home  'n'  asleep  afore  any  one  knows  anything 
abeout  it.  We'll  go  dressed  all  up  like  Injuns:  'n'  if 
anyone  should  hap'm  t'  see  us,  they'll  think  th'  mischief 
was  done  by  some  rovin'  band  of  northern  Injuns;  'n* 
we'll  not  be  suspected." 

What  a  fiend  incarnate  a  human  being  becomes,  when, 
under  the  stress  of  satanic  instigation  and  malignant  hate 
and  unjust  suspicion,  he  plots  against  the  welfare  and 
even  the  life  of  an  innocent  and  kind-hearted  fellow-man. 
He  conspires  to  take  the  life  of  the  object  of  his  enmity 
with  as  little  compunction  as  the  most  abandoned  and 
relentless  pirate  ever  "cut  a  throat  or  scuttled  a  ship." 
Such  a  fiend  was  Obediah  Garnsey  when  he  planned  to 
assassinate  his  neighbor  on  the  mountain.  Captain 
Moses  had  freely  and  fully  forgiven  the  past,  though  it 
was  an  injury  which  was  desperate  and  might  easily 
have  become  fatal  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  yet  he 
had  told  his  enemy  without  cause,  that  he  was  willing 
to  let  all  injuries  up  to  that  time  rest  in  oblivion.  But 
as  a  civil  magistrate,  he  had  thought  this  subject  of  witch- 
craft all  through,  and  had  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  an  acccused  person  ought  to  do.  This  he  had  done. 
He  had  warned  the  false  accuser  in  Riverton  to  cease  his 
calumnies,  and  had  told  him  what  further  steps  he  would 
take  to  bring  him  to  justice  if  he  did  not  stop  his  slander^. 
The  descendants  and  successors  of  those  Puritans  of  the 
olden  time  should  rejoice  with  the  writer,  that  the  noble 
decision  of  character  of  that  sterling  man,  his  resolution 
of  principle  and  right,  seems  to  have  saved  his  colony 
from  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  scenes  as  had  been 
enacted  in  a  sister  colony  some  years  before. 

The  two  officers  rested  and  dined  at  the  comfortable 
home  of  Lieutenant  Frayman,  while  three  young  men, 
sons  of  the  lieutenant,  rode  far  and  wide  to  summon  a 
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meeting  of  the  company  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
The  assembling  of  the  troopers  coming  from  all  directions 
on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Riverton  was  noticed  by  Obe- 
diah  who  at  the  sight  of  those  uniformed  and  mailed 
knights,  was  surely  confirmed  in  his  resolution  to  quit 
his  witchcraft  slanders.  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
troopers  assembled  on  the  common  in  front  of  the  church, 
where  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  their  horses,  and  the 
captain  thus  addressed  them: 

**  Comrades  and  fellow-citizens :  You  have  been  called 
together  this  afternoon  that  I  might  speak  to  you  on  a 
most  important  subject  which  vitally  concerns  us  all  and 
our  families  and  friends.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard 
the  slanders  of  a  certain  resident  of  this  town,  aimed 
against  my  wife  and  oldest  daughter,  and  you  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  those  accusations  are  entirely 
and  utterly  false;  for  if  there  ever  was  any  reason  to  ac- 
cuse any  mortal  of  witchcraft,  that  reason  does  not  exist 
against  these  two  innocent  women. 

"My  wife,  as  you  know,  is  an  angel  of  mercy  and  help 
to  the  afflicted  and  those  in  distress.  Many  are  the 
mothers  who  have  rejoiced  in  her  ministrations  and  in 
their  deliverance  from  a  perilous  condition;  and  for  miles 
around  her  home,  are  those,  some  of  them  in  this  village, 
who  have  'Risen  up  to  call  her  blessed.'  .Her  daughter, 
a  pure  and  spotless  maiden,  is  to  be  joined  in  a  few 
months  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  first  and  most  beloved 
citizens  of  our  land,  who,  like  the  most  of  you  when  not 
engaged  in  public  business,  is  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  a 
kinsman  of  many  of  us.  This  offender  has  attempted  to 
sever  by  an  ignominious  death  this  heaven-made  union, 
and  bereave  me  of  my  most  precious  jewels.  I  have  for- 
given him  all  that  is  past  and  have  fairly  warned  him  that 
he  must  stop  his  slanders  or  be  arrested  and  tried  for  his 
life  in  the  court,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  us. 
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I  expect  you  to  support  me  in  everything  that  is  right 
and  defend  our  government  against  all  its  foes,  for  no 
one  of  us  nor  any  of  our  families,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
is  safe  in  our  property  or  in  our  lives  if  this  diabolical  work 
is  permitted  to  be  carried  on.  The  person  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  has  in  his  family  the  material  for  an  explosion; 
two  superstitious  slaves  from  the  West  Indies,  with 
children  that  can  be  taught  the  tricks  of  pretended  suf- 
ferers from  tormenting  witches;  and  there  are  others  who 
have  similar  conditions.  I  fear  there  are  other  hearts 
that  are  possibly  susceptible  to  the  instigations  of  the 
devil  in  imagining  evil  and  fancied  wrongs  who  are  liable 
to  seek  secret  revenge  in  such  fiendish  ways;  therefore,  I 
call  now  upon  you,  my  friends,  my  comrades,  my  brothers, 
to  discourage  and  suppress  any  attempt  to  do  an  in- 
jury to  any  of  our  people,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
by  means  of  false  accusations  and  mortal  slanders.  Draw 
your  swords  and,  raising  them  aloft,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  swear  with  me  that  this  you  will  do." 

The  clang  of  the  troopers'  sabres  was  heard,  as  un- 
sheathing them,  they  lifted  up  their  strong  right  arms, 
swearing  to  defend  the  right  and  fulfill  their  conunander's 
request.  As  arms  were  recovered  and  the  men  held  their 
swords  to  their  shoulders,  awaiting  further  orders,  the 
captain  observed  the  Reverend  Doctor  Elwin  standing 
beside  him.  Pleased  to  see  the  minister,  he  said  "Our 
Riverton  pastor  is  hereiwe  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him." 

The  Reverend  gentleman  replied:  "I  suppose  that 
means  that  the  captain  would  like  to  have  me  speak  a  few 
words,  which  I  will  do  with  pleasure.  My  friends  of  the 
Riverton  troop,  defenders  of  our  homes:  It  is  sad  to  see 
misguided  people  trying  to  suppress  the  alleged  work  of 
satan,  by  carrying  on  satanism  worse  than  witchcraft, 
in  the  mistaken  name  of  justice  and  contrary  to  our  laws. 
Sadder  far  it  is  to  see  designing  and  conspiring  fiends 
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securing  by  satanic  tricks  the  ruin  and  the  cruel  death  of 
innocent  people.  I  heartily  concur  in  all  your  leader 
has  said.  While  you  represent  the  laity  and  also  the 
colony  in  its  civil  and  military  power,  I,  as  a  clergyman 
representing  the  church  and  also  as  a  citizen  wish  to  join 
in  the  grand  oath  you  have  taken." 

Then  grasping  the  captain's  hand  while  both  were  hold- 
ing the  jeweled  sabre  hilt,  the  man  of  God  continued: 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  I  solemnly  swear 
with  you  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  suppress  this  diabolical 
work  of  false  witnessing  and  slander.'' 

The  captain  with  his  dragoons  shouted  their  "So  help 
you  God!  Amen!"  until  the  nearby  grove  rang  with  their 
loud  voices. 

The  following  Sunday  the  pastor  of  the  Riverton  church 
announced  that  one  week  later  he  would  p/each  on  the 
subject  of  witchcraft.  On  the  day  appointed  he  took  for 
his  text:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor."  He  recited  the  terrible  scenes  of  some  years 
before  in  one  of  the  other  colonies  and  reminded  his  hear- 
ers of  the  sorrowful  repentance  and  confessions  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  those  inhuman  and  deadly 
cruelties.  He  then  warned  them  that  as  the  enemy  was 
already  getting  a  foothold  in  their  capital,  having  re- 
cently accomplished  the  death  of  two  estimable  and  vir- 
tuous women,  they  must  not  be  ready  to  believe  evil 
and  incriminating  reports,  and  that,  taking  prompt 
measures  to  arrest  the  offending  accusers,  they  should 
secure  their  imprisonment  and  trial  as  a  warning  to 
others.  He  carried  his  manuscript  to  the  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  Clayberg  and,  seeing  all  the  clergymen, 
persuaded  nearly  all  of  them  to  preach  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; with  the  result  that  Obediah  Garnsey  was  com- 
pletely discredited ;  and  when  Mollie  Frump  attempted  to 
accuse  a  citizen  against  whom  she  had  a  grudge  she  found 
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her  occupation  gone,  and  herself  in  jail.  She  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  according  to  the  law  governing 
that  subject,  but  the  governor  pardoned  her  on  the  con- 
dition and  with  her  solemn  promise  that  she  would  never 
again  make  such  an  accusation.  Thus  the  tide  of  in- 
famy was  stayed.  The  dark  cloud  of  terror  and  mistrust 
which  hung  over  this  pioneer  people  was  dispersed  and 
the  sun  of  peace,  good-will  and  security  again  shone  out 
in  all  its  beauty. 

Thomas  Williams  returned  to  his  home  to  find  it  de- 
serted, ransacked  and  looted.  The  bolt  of  fine  linen 
cloth  which  Mary  was  weaving  when  she  was  arrested, 
had  been  detached  by  breaking  the  loom  and  carried 
away,  while  the  furniture  which  remained,  was  marred 
and  broken.  He  thought  Deacon  Black's  people  would 
know,  and  going  there  Keziah  meeting  him  at  the  door, 
told  him  the  story  of  his  wife's  death  and  the  whereabouts 
of  little  Mary.  Almost  crazed  with  grief,  he  went  to  see 
his  child.  The  pastor,  having  repented  of  his  error  in 
treating  the  accused  woman  as  if  she  were  already  proved 
to  be  a  witch,  did  the  best  he  could  to  console  the  be- 
reaved husband,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mary  should 
remain  where  she  was  for  a  time,  her  father  paying  a  fair 
price  for  her  beard  and  education.  Thomas,  knowing  a 
cousin  of  his  lost  wife  in  England,  who,  being  like  Mary, 
a  poor  girl,  was  laboring  at  housework  with  a  rich  mer- 
chant's family,  wrote  to  her  explaining  his  situation  and 
asking  if  she  would  come  to  care  for  little  Mary.  The 
cousin  reading  something  between  the  lines,  by  which  she 
correctly  understood  that  if  Thomas  found  her  desirable 
and  willing,  she  could  become  his  wife,  and  although  she 
knew  the  capabilities  and  good  qualities  of  Mary,  never- 
theless she  concluded  that  she  would  endeavor  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  departed  treasure. 

17 
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Married  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  they  began  house- 
keeping in  the  newly  repaired  and  renovated  house,  and 
the  next  day  her  little  stepdaughter  coming  home,  found 
the  new  mother,  who  was  to  her  better  than  any  other 
woman  could  be,  excepting  her  own  lamented  dearest  one 
who  never  could  come  back  to  her  again.  The  following 
year  Thomas,  having  sold  his  home  in  Clayberg  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he  did  a  large  business  as  exporter  and 
importer  of  expensive  merchandise,  in  later  years  be- 
coming one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  metropolis; 
but  he  never  forgot  his  own  vanished  loved  and  loving 
Mary  who  had  helped  him  in  laying  the  foundations  of  his 
great  wealth.  He  moved  her  remains  to  his  new  place  of 
residence  and  over  her  grave  erected  a  granite  pedestal 
on  which  was  placed  a  marble  statue  of  a  beautiful 
woman  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  On  this  mon- 
ument was  inscribed: 

Mary 

Innocence  Crucified. 

She  followed  the  Master  in  the  extreme  sacrifice. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Satanic  Attempted  Injustice  Foiled 

"  Innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience." 

— ^Shakespeare. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sane  and  humane  public 
sentiment  had  been  created  by  the  clergy  and  leading  citi- 
zens, such  as  Salmon  Anoson  and  Joel  Elsgood  and  others, 
and  the  members  of  the  general  court,  Obediah  Garnsey 
got  busy  with  his  mischief.  Being  of  an  imaginative  and 
revengeful  disposition,  and  a  suspicious  and  persistent 
sinner,  in  his  mind  he  conjured  up  all  kinds  of  fears,  and, 
judging  others  by  himself,  he  thought  Captain  Moses, 
in  some  way  would  take  his  reprisals;  but  the  captain  was 
absolutely  sincere  in  saying  that  he  would  bury  the  past, 
fully  and  freely  forgiving  Obe  his  delinquency.  Never- 
theless, having  attempted  to  do  his  neighbor  a  desperate 
and  mortal  injury,  Obe  like  many  a  mortal  who  injures 
another,  could  not  forgive  him,  and  proceeded  with  his 
preparations  for  the  assassination  of  the  kind-hearted 
man,  who  he  feared  would  be  his  enemy.  He  sent  his 
Indian  slave  far  up  the  river  to  buy  a  dozen  pairs  of  moc- 
casins and  to  other  tribes  he  sent  him  to  obtain  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  savage  garb,  until  he  had  disguises  for 
twelve  men. 

While  this  was  being  done,  Obediah  in  meditating  and 
thinking  over  his  plans,  becoming  somewhat  averse  to 
the  idea  of  going  out  to  a  neighbor's  home  and  assassi- 
nating him  in  cold  blood,  hit  upon  a  plan  which  though 
more  dastardly  and  infamous,  would  seem  to  be  different 
and  in  a  way  more  respectable.    Accordingly  he  went  to 
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Clayberg  and  called  on  Uzziah  Lankers,  the  self-impor- 
tant individual  who  had  been  about  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  authority  of  sheriff  and  policeman,  and  seize 
Deborah  Moses  on  that  fatal  and  ignominious  day,  when 
be  had  received  the,  not  too  gentle, hint  from  Daniel's  fist, 
that  he  was  assuming  a  prerogative  which  did  not  belong 
to  him.  Obe  stated  his  grievance,  informing  Uzziah  that 
his  life  had  been  threatened  if  he  prosecuted  "those  mur- 
derers and  witches,"  when  Uzziah  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  "Wal,  neow,  yew're  jest  beout  th'  same  'pinion 
's  me.  They's  witches  in  that  family,  'n'  th'  boss  o'  th' 
heouse  's  th'  head  witch  o'  th'  lot.  I  sweow  t'  lightnin': 
didn't  ye  never  see  heow  tarnal  preoud  he  is  when  he 
gits  his  rigimentals  on?  Didn't  ye  never  see  'im  a  strut- 
tin'  areound  with  them  spurs  on  'is  boots,  'n'  th'  feather 
in  'is  hat?  Yew  kin  see  th'  witch  stickin'  eout  all  over 
on  'im.  I  axed  MoUie  Frump  th'  day  th'  witches  was 
hung,  'n'  she  sez,  sez  she,  'Yis:  I  seen  'im  tormenttn' 
Keziah  Black's  baby  when  th'  witches  killed  it  there  in 
th'  court.  They  was  three  on  'em  besides  Mary  Wil- 
liams: that  gal  that  rode  away  on  th'  horse  'n'  her  mother 
'n'  a  man  that  looked  enough  like  that  big  boy  that  hit 
me  with  his  fist  to  be  his  father:  'n'  he  was  the  one  that 
killed  the  baby.  He  had  on  a  cap'm's  duds,  sword  'n' 
spurs  'n'  all;  'n'  all  of  'em  was  stickin'  pins  in  th'  baby, 
'n'th'poor  little  thing  jest  up  'n'died  right  then 'n'  there.' 
So  he's  a  witch  'n'  a  murderer  to  boot,  'n'  t'other  two's 
murderin'  witches.  'N'  so  he  won't  let  ye  prosecute  'em: 
he'll  turn  th'  hull  troop  on  t'ye  'n'  put  ye  in  prison  'n' 
try  ye  for  yer  life.  Neow,  Obediah  Gamsey,  I  think  it's 
time  for  us  to  be  doin'  somethin'  'beout  it.  If  we  can't 
bring  that  witch  'n'  murderer  t'  th'  court,  yew  'n'  me  kin 
fix  'im  eourselves.  Say,  did  ye  hear  that  feller  with  th' 
big  voice  in  th'  court  sayin',  'Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live?  '  " 
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''Yis,"  Obe  replied,  "neow  I  don't  b'lieve  in  killin'  a 
good  man,  but  they  say  he's  the  one  that  sets  his  wife  'n' 
daughter  on,  'n'  I  think  if  we  could  git  him  eout  o'  th' 
way,  t'other  two'd  quit  it.  Anyheow  if  we  kin  hang  him, 
we  kin  tend  t'  them." 

"We  kin  ask  some  o'  th'  preachers  'n'  storekeepers  'n' 
some  o'  th'  leadin'  men,  what  they  think  orter  be  did 
with  a  man  who's  a  witch  'n'  a  murderer  both ;  'n'  if  yew 
'n'  me  find  he  orter  be  killed,  we  kin  put  eour  heads  to- 
gether 'n'  manage  it  some  way.  What  d'ye  say,  Obe- 
diah?" 

**GinMne  yer  hand  on  that,"  Obediah  replied.  "Yew 
jest  see  'em:  yew're  'quainted  with  'em  'n'  I'll  see  some  on 
'em:  mostly  storekeepers;  'n'  then  we'll  compare  notes  'n' 
see  what  we  conclude.  I'll  see  ye  here  one  week  from 
t'day,  nine  o'clock  in  th'  mornin'." 

The  two  conspirators  went  to  about  a  dozen  of  their 
acquaintances:  some  clergymen,  some  who  had  been 
judges  in  the  special  courts,  some  storekeepers  and  others. 
They  asked  each  one  about  the  same  question,  flattering 
them  more  or  less  by  reminding  them  that  they  were  im- 
portant and  leading  men:  "If  a  man's  a  witch  'n'  mur- 
derer 'n'  he  threatens  to  put  ye  in  jail  'n'  have  ye  tried  for 
yer  life  if  ye  try  to  prosecute  'im,  hadn't  sech  a  man  orter 
to  be  killed?" 

The  most  of  the  people  questioned  were  caught  in  the 
slanderer's  trap,  and  answered  that  they  thought  such  a 
person  should  be  put  to  death. 

Three,  notably  the  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Clay- 
berg,  when  questioned  by  Uzziah,  suspecting  some  kind 
of  conspiracy,  like  the  proverbial  Yankee,  replied  by 
asking  some  questions  back.  The  Clayberg  clergyman 
inquired,  "Do  you  know  of  any  such  person?" 

"Wal,"  Uzziah  replied,  "they's  a  man  in  this  colony, 
who,  they  say,  is  a  murderer  'n'  a  witch  too," 
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"  How  do  you  know  he  is  a  murderer?"  the  pastor  said. 

"  I  heerd  that  they  say  so." 

"Has  he  been  indicted  and  tried  in  the  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  in  the  case?"  the  pastor  questioned. 

"No,"  Uzziah  replied,  "but  we  want  to  know  what 
orter  be  done  to  sech  a  man." 

"Why,"  said  the  pastor,  "to  kill  a  man  before  he  has  a 
fair  and  proper,  open  and  legal  trial  would  be  un- 
lawful: in  fact,  it  would  be  anarchy.  Someone  may 
be  telling  malicious  and  wanton  lies  about  him.  He 
may  be  falsely  accused;  and  even  if  his  detractors 
think  they  have  a  pretext  for  their  insinuations,  if  he 
had  the  opportunity  in  a  isdr  and  open  trial,  he  might 
easily  show  the  falsity  of  the  accusations.  Why  is  he 
not  arrested  and  brought  before  the  court  and  permitted 
to  meet  {ace  to  face  with  his  accusors  who  should  be  re- 
quired to  show  their  reasons  and  proofs?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Uzziah  replied,  "I  thought  I'd 
jest  ask  yew  th'  question." 

This  malignant  evil  thinker  on  purpose,  conceived  the 
ingenious  idea  that  if  he  could  gain  over  to  his  side  the 
Reverend  Mr.  McDonald  of  Pineville,  he  would  get  a 
great  victory.  Accordingly,  early  Monday  morning  he 
rode  over  the  mountain  and,  arriving  in  the  little  river 
valley  about  nine  o'clock,  he  was  ushered  into  the  study 
of  the  pastor  who  was  busy  selecting  the  texts  and  sub- 
jects of  his  sermons  for  the  following  Sunday.  Afto-  the 
usual  salutations,  Mr.  McDonald  gave  his  visitor  an 
inquiring  look,  when  Uzziah  began,  "  It's  a  hard  question 
I  wanter  ask  ye,  but  yew're  known  by  everybody  to  be  a 
wise  'n'  sensible  man,  'n'  we  thought  yewr  'pinion  'd  be 
wuth  more'n  most  anyone  else's  in  th'  colony."  Uzziah 's 
manner,  his  tones  and  words  of  flattery,  at  once  put  the 
young  minister  on  his  guard,  while  Uzziah  continued: 
"Ye  see,  it's  this  way:  they's  a  man  'n'  he's  a  witch  'n'  a 
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murderer;  but  we  dassent  have  'im  'rested  'n'  tried,  'cause 
he'd  'rest  us  'n'  put  us  in  jail  'n'  have  us  tried  for  our  lives 
for  slanderin'  'im;  'n'  it  minte  be  hard  for  us  to  prove  t' 
th'  court  that  what  we  said  'beout  *im  was  true.  But 
we  know  'tis  true  'cause  they  say  that  Mollie  Frump  seen 
'im  killin'  Keziah  Black's  little  baby,  right  in  th'  court 
room  when  Mary  Williams,  th'  witch  what  was  hung,  was 
tried,  MoUie's  got  a  great  insight:  'n'  they  say  she  seen 
th'  apparition  of  a  man  with  a  sword,  'n'  then  jest  when 
he  struck,  th'  baby  died.  'N'  then  to  make  sure  they 
wasn't  no  mistake,  I  got  Mollie  t'  come  up  t'  th'  store 
when  that  man  was  in  teown  one  day,  'n'  when  he  went 
by,  I  sez  t'  Mollie,  sez  I:  'That's  th'  man  they're  a-goin' 
t'  hang  for  killin'  Keziah  Black's  baby  'n'  for  bein'  a 
witch.  He's  th'  same  one  yew  seen  there  in  th'  court 
room  Idllin'  th'  baby,  ain't  he?'  'N'  Mollie,  she  sez,  sez 
she  t'  me : '  It  looks  jest  like  'im :  that  must  be  th'  very  one.' 

**  'N'  he's  got  a  boy  'n'  a  gal  that  orter  be  put  in  a  bunch 
with  'im;  for  when  Mary  Williams  was  hung,  th'  gal  was 
there  'n'  I  heerd  'er  say,  that  wasn't  no  witch  'n'  't  was  a 
shame  to  hang  a  innocent  woman:  'n'  I  tried  t'  'rest  'er; 
but  the  boy  knocked  me  deown  with  his  fist,  'n'  he  put  th' 
gal  on  a  horse  'n'  she  run  away." 

Uzziah  was  making  himself  so  transparent  that  the 
pastor's  suspicions  being  aroused,  he  asked  the  would-be 
assassin  if  he  were  an  officer  of  the  law  and  had  any  au- 
thority to  arrest  the  young  woman. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "but  I  thought  I'd  take  her  t'  th' 
constable  'n'  have  him  'rest  her." 

"Then,"  said  the  preacher,  "can  you  blame  the  young 
man  for  defending  his  sister,  since  you  were  committing 
an  unlawful  act  against  her?" 

"Wal,"  said  Uzziah,  "I  thought  she  was  a  witch  'n' 
orter  be  tried.  But  I  jest  wanted  t'  ask  ye  if  that  man 
what's  a  witch  'n'  a  murderer,  hadn't  orter  be  hung." 
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The  truth  of  Mr  McDonald's  surmise  was  now  fully 
confirmed.  He  saw  before  him  a  being  in  human  form, 
called  a  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church  and  a  pro- 
fessed christian,  who  for  some  reason  or  without  reason, 
had  conceived  such  a  hatred  for  a  fellow-mortal,  that  he 
was  seeking  an  excuse  or  pretext  for  secretly  murdering 
the  unsuspecting  victim  of  his  enmity  without  cause. 
He  asked  his  visitor  some  questions:  ''Who  is  this  man 
you  are  accusing?  It  might  be  my  own  father  or  brother 
or  some  neighbor." 

*'0h!"  said  Uzziah,  beginning  to  feel  his  defeat,  "I 
can't  tell  ye  who  *t  is;  I  jest  wanted  t*  know  if  yew  didn't 
think  that  a  witch  'n'  a  murderer  orter  be  hung  or  killed 
some  way.  Ye  know  what  th*  Bible  sez,  *Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live:'  'n'  it's  th'  law  o'  th'  colony." 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister,  "but  it  is  also  a  law  of  the 
colony  that  any  person  who  falsely  accuses  a  neighbor  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  ruin  and  taking  his  life,  shall 
be  put  to  death.  Whatever  your  reason  or  motive  is,  it 
looks  very  much  to  me  as  if  you  were  violating  the  spirit 
of  this  law,  although  your  refusal  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  person  against  whom  you  are  making  such  desperate 
accusations,  prevents  me  from  bringing  charges  £^ainst 
you  and  having  you  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  tried  ac- 
cording to  law.  You  are  accusing  someone  who,  I  pre- 
sume, is  an  innocent  and  good  citizen  and  it  seems  that 
you  wish  to  procure  his  secret  assassination.  If  you 
should  accomplish  your  purpose,  it  would  be  not  only  the 
murder  of  a  man,  but  it  would  be  also,  the  assassination 
of  Justice  and  the  laws  of  our  commonwealth.  It  would 
be  the  assassination,  so  far  as  your  act  could  accomplissh 
that  result,  of  the  Magna  Charta  which  the  knights 
wrested  from  King  John,  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  of 
the  great  system  of  jurisprudence,  under  which  the  lib- 
erties of  our  people  are  protected   and  preserved.     I 
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think  you  are  not  alone  in  this  conspiracy,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  it;  you  know. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lankers,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  go  home 
and  drop  this  whole  matter;  for  what  you  are  attempting, 
if  consummated,  would  be  treason  against  our  govern- 
ment and  against  the  liberties  and  the  God-given  rights 
of  our  citizens.  It  would  not  be  admissible  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  If  you  escaped  the  human  pen- 
alty of  your  crime,  it  would  be  because  you  accomplished 
your  dastardly  deed  in  secret  or  in  the  dark,  and  could 
not  be  found  out  and  brought  to  answer  for  your  villainy, 
before  the  court  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but  you 
could  not  escape  the  judgment  and  justice  of  Almighty 
God." 

The  man  of  God  could  have  said  more:  he  could  have 
expressed  the  indignation  that  was  in  his  heart  with  more 
forcible  words,  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  restraining  his 
passions  and  keeping  them  within  due  bounds,  so  he 
concluded  by  saying:  "You  had  better  take  my  advice; 
for  if  some  citizen  of  our  colony  should  be  attacked  by 
secret  assassins,  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  for 
a  legal  investigation  of  your  probable  connection  with  the 
affair,  and  have  you  called  to  answer  for  yourself  in  the 
inquiry  that  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  criminals  to  justice  by  a  lawful  tribunal." 

"But,  Mr.  McDonald,  if  they  should  put  that  witch 
*n'  murderer  t'  death,  it  minte  not  be  safe  for  yew  to  have 
anything  to  say  or  do  'beout  it.  It  minte  be  dangerous 
for  yew  to  tell  what  IVe  ben  a-sayin'  t'  yew.  They  say 
they're  goin'  to  hang  that  m^n  anyhow:  *n'  some  on  'em's 
got  lots  o' money 'n'  they  say  they're  bound  t'  push  it 
threw  'n'  yew  nor  nobody  else  kin  find  eout  who  does  it. 
They  say  they  ain't  goin'  t'  let  that  witch  'n'  murderer 
go  free.  Besides  which  yew  couldn't  do  nothin'  with  me: 
I  jest  wanted  t'  ask  ye  a  plain  question  'n'  wanted  t'  know  • 
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what  yew  thought  'beout  it.  They've  got  it  all  proved 
eout  'n'  I  think  they've  got  it  right.  I  didn't  think  yew'd 
take  the  part  o'  th'  witches  'n*  murderers." 

At  this  sally  of  Uzziah,  the  young  pastor's  face  flushed 
with  indignation.  He  arose  and,  opening  the  door  said, 
"Now,  Mr.  Lankers,  that  will  do:  please  leave  my  pres- 
ence. Begone  before  I  seize  you  bodily  and  chastise  you 
for  your  insolence.  I  see  now  what  you  are  attempting 
to  do,  and  you  may  be  glad  that  if  you  now  quit  your 
plotting  against  that  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  I  shall 
never  expose  you,  but  if  you  and  those  who  are  in  your 
cabal  should  carry  out  your  purpose,  I  will  surely  appear 
as  a  swift  witness  against  you.  If  you  have  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  any  person  is  a  witch  and  a  murderer 
or  either,  bring  your  complaint  before  the  lawful  authori- 
ties and  have  him  indicted  and  brought  to  trial;  but  if 
you  can  not  do  that,  drop  the  whole  matter,  say  no  more 
about  it  and  let  it  be  buried  in  oblivion." 

Uzziah  was  now  outside  the  door  and  Mr.  McDonald, 
having  closed  it,  began  marching  up  and  down  his  study 
floor.  He  had  heard  a  partial  account  of  the  affair  be* 
tween  Captain  Moses  and  Obediah  Gamsey,  and  by  in- 
tuition or  inspiration  he  at  once  presumed  that  some  par- 
ties, probably  Obediah  and  Uzziah,  and  possibly  some 
others,  were  plotting  against  the  life  of  his  distinguished 
friend  and  parishioner. 

The  sting  of  a  righteous  indignation  entered  the  depths 
of  his  soul  and,  almost  unconsciously,  his  thoughts  found 
expression  in  words.  ''Can  it  be  possible  that  beings  in 
human  form,  supposed  to  have  immortal  souls,  destined 
to  an  eternity  of  weal  or  woe,  can  permit  themselves 
from  any  possible  motive,  to  be  so  entangled  in  the  snares 
of  satan,  that  they  can  enter  into  such  a  secret  conspiracy 
against  an  innocent  and  unoffending  neighbor?  Why 
should  they  come  to  me  and  to  other  leading  citizens,  as 
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they  have  doubtless  done,  to  get  our  approval  of  their 
intended  crime  against  God  and  justice  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  our  people?  Probably  there  are  some  promi- 
nent people  who  will  be  caught  in  their  trap.  I  see  it 
now;  it  comes  to  me  clearly:  they  wish  to  create  a  public 
sentiment,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  so  that  while 
they  themselves  are  unknown  and  are  behind  the  scenes 
committing  or  procuring  a  secret  assassination  by  the 
use  of  money  or  by  other  incentives,  probably  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  or  by  ambush,  they,  the  hidden  per- 
petrators of  the  infamy  and  the  mortal  offense  against 
God  and  humanity,  will  be  excused,  and  their  desperate 
deed  condoned  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  if  they 
were  punishing  an  alleged  murderer  with  what  is,  accord- 
ing to  their  unjust  judgment,  based  on  false  accusations, 
his  deserved  penalty;  although  they  secured  the  result 
by  unlawful  and  dastardly  means.  I  suspect  it  is  one  of 
my  noblest  and  truest  parishioners  who  is  the  object  of 
their  attack.  My  blood  boils,  but  I  must  restrain  my 
anger.  To  think  that  a  member  of  the  church  in  Clay- 
berg  should  come  or  be  sent  to  me  to  entrap  me  so  that 
it  could  be  said  that  Archibald  McDonald,  pastor  of  the 
Pineville  church,  had  given  his  opinion  that  the  falsely 
accysed  one  should  be  put  to  death.  My  God!  hold  me. 
Control  my  indignation,  that  I  do  not  forget  wisdom  and 
discretion." 

Then  and  there  in  his  study,  the  man  of  God  knelt  be- 
fore his  divine  Master  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  mighty 
faith  and  prevailing  prayer.  His  surmise  that  an  attack 
was  being  made  upon  one  of  his  own  people,  was  con- 
firmed as  if  by  inspiration  in  his  wireless  conmiunion 
with  the  Infinite  Arbiter  of  human  destiny.  But  he  rose 
from  his  knees  with  the  assurance  that  God  was  the  living 
deliverer  of  his  children  and  that  the  machinations  of 
the  misguided  followers  of  the  wrong  would  be  foiled  and 
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their  purpose  defeated  by  the  Almighty  Defender  of  the 
right.  Then  the  great  peace  and  love  filled  his  soul  with 
gratitude  to  the  never-failing  Friend  of  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him.  "It  is  well,"  he  said  to  himaelf. 
"God  is  on  His  throne  and  in  this  case  He  will  not  permit 
the  martyrdom  of  His  elect.  But  I  must  add  works  to  my 
faith.  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  a  worker 
together  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  'encampeth 
round  about  them  that  fear  Him  and  delivereth  them.' 
I  will  be  at  this  work  immediately."  He  at  once  saw  his 
landlady  to  inform  her  that  he  would  not  wait  for  dinner, 
but  take  such  food  as  she  had  ready  at  half-past  eleven, 
then,  having  saddled  his  horse,  he  prepared  himself  for  a 
journey.  Seeing  he  was  in  haste,  Hepzibah  had  ready 
for  him  at  the  appointed  time,  a  bowl  of  sweet  creamy 
milk,  some  rye  bread,  a  dish  of  her  best  quince  preserves 
and  for  a  relish,  a  generous  piece  of  her  inimitable  cheese. 

A  few  minutes  before  noon  the  minister  was  galloping 
down  the  road  and,  half  an  hour  later,  he  rode  into  the 
dooryard  of  the  man»on  on  the  east  mountain,  as  the 
family  was  just  completing  their  midday  meal.  He  was 
given  a  hearty  welcome,  Phebe  immediately  offering  to 
prepare  him  some  dinner,  but  he  told  her  he  had  his 
dinner  just  before  noon  and  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  River- 
ton,  he  called  in  to  see  them  just  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Then  you  are  still  fond  of  visiting  Riverton,"  Deb- 
orah pleasantly  remarked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  laughing,  "there  is  a  lodestone  there. 
When  you  have  Hnished  your  dinner.  Captain  Moses,  I 
would  like  to  speak  with  you." 

In''a  few  minutes  the  two  men  were  seated  in  the  door- 
yard  'conversing  confidentially  in  an  undertone.  The 
captain  was  only  a  half  a  cx)venant  member  of  the  church, 
but  hardly'any  one  of  the  members  in  full  communion 
was  80  free  to  converse  conlidentially  with  the  young 
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pastor:  therefore  Mr.  McDonald,  understanding  and 
appreciating  this  fact,  at  once  asked  his  friend  to  tell  him 
the  particulars  about  his  conversation  with  Obediah 
Garnsey.  The  captain  related  the  whole  affair  giving 
full  particulars  under  the  promise  of  secrecy. 

"But,"  inquired  his  confessor,  "was  there  not  some- 
thing which  preceded  these  events  which  may  have  had 
some  relation  to  them?" 

The  captain  replied,  "Thatmaybe  the  case.  Mr.  Garn- 
sey has  a  son  Isaac  who  accompanied  his  father  when  he 
came  to  buy  cattle.  The  father  recommended  his  son  to 
me  as  a  desirable  match  for  Deborah,  and  I  told  him  she 
must  speak  for  herself  and  make  her  own  choice  in  that 
matter.  When  we  went  to  the  bam  to  look  at  the  stock 
I  had  for  sale,  Isaac  remained  in  the  house  and  tried  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  Deborah,  offering  to  escort 
her  to  Riverton  or  Clayberg  when  she  wished  to  go,  but 
Deborah  informed  him  that  her  brother  usually  attended 
her,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  special  atten- 
tions to  her  were  unnecessary.  After  that  followed  what 
I  have  explained:  so  I  suppose  the  matter  is  closed." 

The  minister  inquired  further  if  he  had  any  enemies  in 
Clayberg.  To  this  question  the  captain  replied  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  any. 

But  Mr.  McDonald  insisted.  "Have  you  not  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  someone  has  some  spite  against 
you  or  your  family?" 

"Well,"  the  captain  answered,  "there  may  be  a  man 
who  is  somewhat  averse  to  my  son  Daniel."  Then  he 
related  the  episode  of  the  rescue  of  Deborah  from  the 
hands  of  Uzziah  Lankers.  The  pastor  said  nothing 
about  the  interview  he  had  experienced  with  that  indi- 
vidual, and,  after  a  few  more  words  about  the  interests 
of  the  church  and  things  of  a  general  nature,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald mounted  his  horse  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  River- 
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ton  ptiruMMgr;  bot  no  partknlar  notice  of  his  arrival 
taken  by  the  ndghbors»  as  his  visits  tbere  had  come  to  be 
ondefstood  by  the  people  of  tibe  town. 

Anna  greeted  htm  at  the  door  irith  a  loving  kiss  and, 
after  a  feir  moments'  conversatioo,  he  told  her  he  woaU 
like  to  see  her  father.  Then  bidding  her  good-bye,  he 
found  his  ministerial  brother  and  ptubpective  fadier-in- 
law  in  the  garden.  After  a  short  coosuhation,  diey  con- 
cluded it  was  best  not  to  let  Captain  Moses  or  any  of  his 
family  know  an)rthing  about  their  fears  and  surmises^ 
but  they  determined  that  they  would  be  vigilant,  and  that 
they  would  both  preach  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  cdony  and  to  the  duly  constituted 
authorities. 

That  was  an  eventful  day  for  Archibald  McDonald. 
The  interview  with  Uzziah  Lankers  in  the  morning;  the 
meeting  with  C^tain  Moses;  the  visit  with  Anna  Ehrin; 
the  consultation  with  the  Riverton  pastor,  and  the  re- 
view and  study  of  the  problems  now  presented  to  his 
mind,  while  on  his  way  home.  The  setting  sun  smiled 
upon  him  as  he  entered  the  little  valley  while  his  heart 
was  filled  with  the  joy  and  the  glory  of  the  Light  of  the 
world,  as  the  real  divine  Presence  approved  his  labors  of 
the  day. 

Before  this  time  Archibald  had  often  longed  to  see  his 
friend  on  the  mountain  become  a  member  in  full  com- 
munion in  the  church,  but  the  events  through  which  he 
had  now  passed,  led  him  to  desire  more  than  ever  to  have 
Captain  Moses  come  into  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  faith: 
for  he  believed  that  the  complete  trust  of  two  souls  would 
have  added  power  with  the  Omnipotent  Arbiter  of  human 
destiny.  Accordingly,  he  now  determined  that  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning  he  would  preach  a  sermon 
carefully  and  prayerfully  prepared  with  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing this  result  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  took 
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for  his  text  the  words  of  scripture:  "Fear  thou  not,  for 
I  am  with  thee:  be  not  dismayed;  for  I  am  thy  God:  I 
will  strengthen  thee;  I  will  help  thee;  yea  I  will  uphold 
thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 

The  Sunday  came  with  perfect  beauty  of  climate,  with 
the  sunshine  that  was  full  of  life  and  joy,  the  church  was 
filled  with  worshippers  and  the  minister  was  at  his  best. 
He  was  filled  with  the  unction  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  he  urged  upon  his  hearers  the  all-impor- 
tance of  being  able  to  appropriate  and  claim  this  promise 
individually  for  themselves,  and  there  was  such  an  in- 
tense interest  in  his  words,  that,  while  he  was  speaking, 
many  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  congregation  but 
had  been  careless  or  at  least  neglectful  of  their  spiritual 
interests,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  were  asking  in  their 
hearts:  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  In  listening  to 
that  discourse.  Captain  Moses  was  so  greatly  moved  that 
in  answer  to  the  pastor's  prayers,  he  experienced  a  new 
life  and  a  new  faith  as  he  seemed  to  be  exalted  to  the 
third  heaven  of  peace  and  triumph  in  the  Spirit  of  God. 
So  filled  was  he  with  a  new  love  and  a  new  blessing  that 
after  the  service,  seeking  the  preacher  he  clasped  his  hand, 
8a3ang,  ''I  am  through  with  the  half  covenant:  I  don't 
want  to  give  such  a  Saviour  any  halfway  service  any 
longer,  for  I  am  too  full  of  Him  and  His  victory  to  make 
any  reserve  of  myself  or  my  resources." 

"Next  Sabbath  I  will  receive  you,"  said  the  pastor. 

When  the  Sabbath  came  again,  the  day  was  more  beau- 
tiful and  the  church  more  crowded  than  before,  to  wit- 
ness the  receiving  of  Captain  Moses  and  many  others 
of  the  halfway  covenant  and  of  the  congregation,  who 
followed  his  example  into  full  communion  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  two  conspirators  met.  Obe- 
diah,  being  a  foxy  individual,  had  selected  his  slave,  some 
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of  the  crew  of  his  vessel  and  such  other  men,  to  question, 
as  he  thought  would  be  likely  to  be  caught  in  his  trap, 
and  accordingly  he  reported  that  all  he  had  asked, 
thought  such  a  man  ought  to  be  killed.  Uzziah  had  two 
or  three  exceptions,  but  he  had  questioned  enough  more 
to  make  up  for  his  loss:  therefore  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  proceed  to  put  the  object  of  their  hate  out  of  the  way. 
They  selected  a  night  when  there  would  be  no  moon,  at 
a  time  when  Obediah's  ship  and  crew  would  be  in  port. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  was  to  have  a  spy  in  a  tree  near 
the  Moses  mansion,  opposite  the  window  which  was  to 
be  entered,  who  was  to  give  a  signal  if  there  should  be 
any  stir  inside  the  house,  for  a  time  they  were  puzzled 
in  arranging  that  part  of  the  program,  but  finally  that 
was  left  for  Obediah  to  attend  to,  and  he  subsidized  a 
wayward  Indian  girl  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  from 
one  of  the  wilder  tribes  outside  the  valleys,  with  whom 
his  Indian  slave  was  acquainted.  Being  very  smart  and 
nimble  as  a  squirrel,  she  would  have  no  trouble  in  climb- 
ing the  tree  which  was  to  be  used  for  observation.  In 
case  she  saw  or  heard  anyone  moving  in  the  house  as  if 
they  were  preparing  to  defend  themselves  against  an 
attack  from  the  outside,  she  was  to  give  the  signal  of 
warning  by  trilling  in  imitation  of  a  tree  toad  or  screech 
owl  so  that  the  marauders  would  know  someone  was 
awake  inside.  If  for  any  reason  they  should  make  a 
hasty  retreat  and  she  should  be  caught  climbing  down, 
she  was  to  say  to  her  captors,  that  having  been  chased 
by  a  bear  as  she  was  passing  along  the  road,  she  climbed 
up  the  tree  to  escape  her  pursuer. 

On  the  day  appointed,  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  the  raid.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  ship's  crew,  one 
by  one,  wandered  up  the  road  towards  the  place,  about 
two  miles  from  the  home  of  Captain  Moses,  where  the 
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clothing  for  their  disguises  had^been^hidden  the  previous 
night  and  where  Obe's  Indian  was  watching  them,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  would-be  assassins.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  company,  twelve  in  number  including  the 
chief  conspirator  and  his  slave,  were  at  the  place  of  assem- 
bly and  proceeded  to  array  themselves  in  the  garb  of  a 
band  of  roving  hostile  savages.  A  little  after  ten  o'clock 
they  were  slowly  moving  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  in- 
tended attack.  As  they  were  marching  up  the  mountain, 
a  high  wind  arose  from  the  northeast  and,  when  they  were 
about  a  mile  from  their  destination,  they  heard  the  shrill 
cry  of  a  panther,  then  the  loud  crash  of  a  great  tree  blown 
down  by  the  wind  reverberated  through  the  forest,  as  the 
wild  beast,  frightened  from  his  lair,  came  with  a  howl 
leaping  through  the  bushes,  rushing  across  the  road  just 
a  few  feet  before  them,  and  disappearing  in  the  darkness. 
A  little  farther  on,  they  heard  the  weird  and  unearthly 
tones  of  some  hoot  owls  making  the  night  hideous  with 
their  uncanny  voices,  some  screech  owls  joining  them  in  a 
dismal  chorus.  Again  some  howling  wolves  seemed  com- 
ing nearer  while  the  tempest  was  resounding  loudly  through 
the  trees  of  the  mountainside.  More  than  once  Obediah 
and  Uzziah  were  almost  on  the  point  of  turning  back; 
but  as  satan  had  them  well  possessed,  they  persisted  in 
pushing  the  expedition  forward,  although  in  the  midst  of 
the  warring  elements  and  the  weird  and  terrif3dng  sounds 
from  the  night  birds  and  the  wild  beasts,  both  of  their 
hearts  were  quivering  with  fear  and  from  head  to  foot 
they  were  shivering  with  nervous  excitement. 

Arriving  at  their  destination,  Niptamoor,  the  maiden 
spy  climbed  the  tree  and  took  her  position.  The  second 
mate  of  Obe's  vessel,  Fernando  Cortego,  who  was  a  light, 
muscular,  athletic  young  man,  was  designated  to  climb 
the  ladder,  sneak  into  the  house  and  open  the  door. 
The  leaders  and  masters  of  the  plot  were  nearly  unnerved, 
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but  Obe  managed  to  tell  his  first  mate  where  the  ladder 
was  in  the  bam,  and  desiginated  two  of  the  crew  to  bring 
it  to  the  place  of  its  intended  use. 

The  wind  which  had  been  increasing  in  violence,  had 
now  veered  around  to  the  southeast  and  began  blowing 
in  a  terrific  tempest,  but  as  many  men  as  could  get  hold 
of  the  ladder,  placed  it  up  to  the  window  and  the  climber 
ascended  nearly  to  the  top,  but  just  at  this  time  a  power- 
ful gust  which  seemed  to  strike  the  side  of  Mount  Ho- 
batnak  and  bound  with  added  fury  through  the  notch 
where  the  house  was  situated,  struck  like  a  giant  sledge 
hammer  upon  the  climbing  man,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  those  who  were  holding  the  ladder,  it  was 
knocked  over  with  its  human  load  flat  upon  the  ground, 
.^ain  it  was  placed  in  position  and  a  still  wilder  gust  of 
the  tempest  threw  it  down  again.  Then  they  rested; 
hoping  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  storm  would  lull. 
While  they  were  waiting,  Phebe  said  to  her  husband: 
"It  seems  to  me  I  hear  some  noise  outside  the  house. 
What  can  it  be?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  storm,"  he  said,  "but  if  some  roving 
band  of  savfiges  is  bent  on  mischief,  the  guns  are  ready, 
and  my  good  sword  is  near  at  hand." 

At  the  same  time  Obediah  was  saying,  "I'm  not  'fraid 
to  meet  the  enemy,  but  when  it  comes  t'  fightin'  agin  God 
Almighty,  I'm  thinkin'  we  minte  as  well  give  it  up." 

Uzziah  said,  "  Neow  Obe  yew  wouldn't  be  to  all  this 
trouble  'n'  back  eout  would  ye?" 

"Wal,  I  dunno,  but  i^en  th'  Lord  God  Almighty  hits 
ye  with  'is  fist  'n'  slam  bangs  ye  like  that  'n'  tells  ye  t' 
git  eout,  I'm  beginntn'  t'  'spect  ye  minte's  well  git." 

Captain  Moses,  after  replying  to  his  wife,  got  out  of 
bed,  took  up  his  gun,  felt  it  over  to  make  sure  it  was 
ready  and  listened.  The  spy  seeing  him  moving  about 
the  room,  trilled  her  signal,  and  when  the  captain  came 
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to  the  window  and  looked  out,  the  enemy  was  in  full  re- 
treat; but  they  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  put  the 
ladder  back  where  they  found  it. 

A  heavy  southeast  rainstorm  now  set  in,  pouring  down 
in  torrents  and  ''soaking  to  the  skin"  the  fleeing  intru- 
ders, who  arrived  in  Riverton  a  little  before  daylight. 

The  ardor  of  Obediah  and  Uzziah  by  this  time  was  quite 
thoroughly  cooled  down,  and,  getting  by  themselves, 
they  consulted  about  the  future,  finally  concluding  that, 
as  they  were  not  obliged  to  go  on  with  the  assassination, 
they  would  wait  awhile  before  proceeding  further.  Hav- 
ing paid  the  crew  ten  pounds  apiece  in  gold  doubloons, 
the  other  hired  thugs  were  given  fifteen  pounds  each  in 
the  same  kind  of  money,  when  all  were  dismissed  with 
the  caution  that  if  anyone  exposed  the  plot,  the  penalty 
would  be  death.  Uzziah  was  concealed  until  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  went  back  to  Clayberg 
arriving  home  in  the  early  hours  of  the  next  morning. 

From  his  study  window,  the  Riverton  minister  looking 
across  through  an  opening  in  the  trees  that  afternoon 
into  Obediah  Gamsey's  dooryard,  his  suspicions  were 
aroused  by  seeing  some  Indian  clothing  and  other  men's 
garments  drying  in  the  sun  after  the  storm  had  ceased. 
He  surmised  that  those  articles  of  apparel  had  been  in 
use  during  the  previous  night.  Then  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  saw  a 
horseman  pass  through  the  light  which  was  shining 
through  a  neighbor's  window,  and  as  he  had  acquainted 
himself  with  the  personal  appearance  of  Uzziah  Lankers 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  the  person  who  was  travel- 
ling by,  going  in  the  direction  of  Clayberg.  The  next 
day,  Pastor  Elwin  was  glad  when  Archibald  McDonald 
called,  on  one  of  his  usual  visits.  When  Anna  was  busy 
helping  her  mother  about  dinner,  he  called  his  Pineville 
friend  aside  to  a  private  consultation,  during  which  he 
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mentioned  what  he  had  seen  and  t(^ther  they  concluded 
that  some  mischief  mig^t  have  been  attempted  whidi 
had  been  foiled  either  by  the  storm  or  by  some  other 
means. 

They  determined  that  they  would  employ  Wttonko  to 
fumiE^  three  of  his  best  scouts  to  guard  the  captain's 
house  every  night  until  further  notice,  with  instructions 
to  notify  the  threatened  family  if  an'attack  should  be 
attempted.  On  his  way  home  the  Pineville  minister 
attended  to  this  duty,  pledging  the  friendly  Indian  chief 
to  secrecy,  and  finding  him  very  willii^  to  perform  the 
desired  service.  This  friend  of  tlie  captain  did  more  than 
his  contract  required;  for  in  addition  to  the  night  guard 
he  Irept  his  most  skillful  man  in  the  vicinity  during  every 
day,  to  observe  if  any  enemies  were  prowling  around  to 
spy  out  the  ground. 

Obediah,  the  most  persistent  of  the  conspirators,  saw 
Uzziah  at  his  home  a  few  days  later,  when  they  planned 
to  waylay  the  captain  some  time,  and  shoot  him  from 
ambush  when  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  Riverton  or 
Clayberg,  as  he  often  travelled  alone.  They  agreed  that 
a  witch  and  a  murderer  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  their  private  court,  ought  to  be  killed  in  some 
way  and  that,  as  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it  by  lawful 
means,  they  were  justified  in  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Accordingly,  they  determined  that  they 
would  continue  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves  and  proceed 
to  cany  out  the  sentence  of  their  court.  And  perhaps 
they  were  no  more  culpable  than  some  of  their  more 
modem  successors  and  imitators  in  the  land  of  constitu- 
tions and  more  complete  statute  laws  which  are  intended 
to  safeguard  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  citizen  and  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  when  falsely 
accused.  There  was  a  time  when,  in  sparsely  settled 
parts  of  the  great  republic,  there  was  a  pretext  which 
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some  persons  even  called  an  excuse,  for  taking  summary 
vengeance  against  alleged  offenders;  but  in  our  day  when, 
especially  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  land, 
the  facilities  for  apprehending  criminals  are  so  complete, 
and  the  full  process  of  lawful  trial  is  so  available,  the 
secret  mock  trial  or,  rather,  travesty  of  a  trial  of  an  ac- 
cused person  who,  when  he  is  innocent,  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  face  his  slanderers  and  show  the  fallacy  and  falsity 
of  their  accusations,  is  unlawful  and  unfair.  It  opens 
the  flood-gates  of  opportunity  for  the  tricks  of  malign 
conspirators  and  plotters  and  for  the  manufacturer  of 
evidence  which  has  no  foundation  in  the  truth.  In  such 
circumstances  an  adverse  decision  is  very  likely  to  be 
rendered,  whatever  is  the  truth  or  the  merits  of  the  case. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Puritan,  the  Counterfeiter  and  Buccaneer 

"Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  sPark  oj 
celeslial  fire,  called  Conscience." 

— George  Washington. 

We  should  not  criticise  too  harshly  the  pioneer  Puri- 
tan of  New  Eng;land,  because  a  few  heathen  men  and 
women,  both  white  and  black,  from  the  western  Atlantic 
Islands  at  one  time  led  a  whole  community  into  the  most 
deplorable  excesses  in  the  persecution  and  destruction  of 
alleged  witches,  even  though  nineteen  innocent  persons 
suffered  death  in  the  short  reign  of  that  pandemonium. 
Nor  should  we  condemn  those  early  pioneers  because 
here  and  there  an  occasional  similar  occurrence  took 
place. 

Let  history  speak  a  few  charitable  words  for  the  Puri- 
tan ancestors.  "The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies were  especially  the  Sulpherous  age  of  the  witch- 
craft delusion.  As  it  was  understood  that  the  diabolical 
crime  of  witchcraft  was  now  to  be  stamped  out  once  for 
all,  the  evidences  of  it  were  naturally  found  in  plenty. 
The  'Hammer  of  Witches'  publi^ed  A.  D.  Fourteen 
Hundred  and  Eighty  Nine,  became  the  great  text  book 
of  the  subject.  We  are  told  by  Martin  del  Rio  that  in 
the  year  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Fifteen,  no  less  than  Five 
Hundred  witches  were  executed  in  the  single  city  of 
Geneva;  and  a  certain  inquisitor  named  Remigio  boasted 
that  in  his  district  in  the  north  of  Italy,  within  fifteen 
years,  he  had  personally  superintended  the  burning  of 
more  than  Nine  Hundred  such  criminals.  In  Scotland 
from  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  to  Sixteen  Hundred,  the 
average  number  of  victims  each  year,  was  Two  Hundredi 
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making  a  grim  and  ghastly  total  of  Eight  Thousand  for 
the  Forty  years.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  the  exe- 
cutions averaged  four  each  week  in  a  population  about 
equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  day.  In 
Fifteen  Hundred  Ninety  Seven  that  grotesque  royal 
author  James  VI,  published  at  Edinburg  his  treatise  on 
'  Daemonologie '  in  which  he  maintained  that  against  so 
foul  a  crime  as  witchcraft,  any  sort  of  evidence  is  good 
enough  and  the  testimony  of  very  young  children,  or  of 
persons  of  the  vilest  character  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  omitted. 

''  In  the  course  of  our  story  we  shall  see  that  James  was 
by  no  means  singular  in  this  absurd  style  of  reasoning. 
In  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Four,  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
after  he  had  become  King  of  England,  ParKament  passed 
the  famous  'Witch  Act'  which  remained  on  the  statute 
books  until  the  reign  of  George  11. 

''It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  that  trials  and  exe- 
cutions under  the  'Witch  Act'  were  most  frequent. 
While  the  Long  Parliament  was  in  session,  the  affair 
attained  almost  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic,  but  under 
the  rule  of  Cromwell,  there  was  a  sudden  halt,  and  there- 
after the  delusion  never  fully  recovered  its  hold  upon  the 
community.  The  last  executions  for  witchcraft,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  England  in  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Twelve  and  in  Scotland  in  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Two.  We  may  observe  in  passing  that  in  Ger- 
many, the  case  of  Maria  Renata,  a  nun  beheaded  for 
witchcraft,  occurred  as  late  as  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Forty  Nine."* 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  single  out  the 
little  settlements  in  New  England  and  judge  them 
harshly,  but  we  should  consider  that, .  while  they  slew 
a  few  under  the  accusation  of  witchcraft,  Europe  slew 

*  Fiske:  "  New  France  and  New  England." 
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her  tens  of  thousands  under  the  burden  of  the  same  su- 
perstition which  was  so  rampant  in  that  age.  Popes 
and  bishops,  kings  and  judges,  priests  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  descanted  upon 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  procuring  the  death  of  those  who  were  accused. 
For  two  hundred  years,  hell  was  laughing  and  heaven  was 
weeping  at  the  foulest  and  rankest  injustice  and  slaughter 
of  the  innocent  that  the  human  race  has  ever  known. 

The  courts  that  tried  and  condemned  the  alleged 
witches  were  a  travesty  and  a  pretext.  The  most  flimsy 
evidence  was  accepted  as  proof  that  a  lie  was  the  truth. 
Evil-minded  persons  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  ven- 
geance on  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  or  who 
without  any  reason,  they  imagined  were  their  enemies, 
or  to  secure  the  death  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ene- 
mies without  cause.  Often  it  occurred  that  goodness, 
beauty,  wealth  and  education  were  only  so  many  titles 
to  death.  Malice,  envy,  hate,  rivalry,  credulity,  super- 
stition, avarice,  wanton  cruelty,  were  the  witnesses  that 
condemned  the  objects  of  unreasonable  hate. 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  the  chancellor  of 
the  bishop  of  Wurzburg  wrote  to  a  friend:  "There  are 
still  Four  Hundred  in  the  city,  high  and  low  of  every 
rank  and  sex,  nay  even  clerics,  so  strongly  accused  that 
they  may  be  arrested  at  any  hour.  Some  out  of  all  offices 
and  faculties  must  be  executed.  Clerics,  electoral  coun- 
cillors and  doctors,  city  officials,  court  assessors,  several 
of  whom  your  grace  knows.  There  are  law  students  to  be 
arrested.  The  Prince  Bishop  has  over  forty  students  who 
are  soon  to  be  pastors:  among  them  thirteen  or  fourteen 
are  said  to  be  witches.  A  few  days  ago  a  dean  was  ar- 
rested; two  others  who  were  summoned  have  fled.  The 
notary  of  our  church  consistory,  a  very  learned  man,  was 
yesterday  arrested  and  put  to  the  tortiue.    In  a  word,  a 
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third  part  of  the  city  is  surely  involved.  The  richest, 
most  attractive,  most  prominent  of  the  clergy  are  al- 
ready executed.  A  week  ago  a  maiden  nineteen  years  of 
age  was  put  to  death,  of  whom  it  is  everywhere  said  that 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  city  and  was  be- 
lieved by  everybody  to  be  a  girl  of  singular  modesty  and 
purity.  She  will  be  followed  by  seven  or  eight  others  of 
the  best  and  most  winsome.  .  .  .  There  are  chil- 
dren of  three  and  four  years  to  the  number  of  Three  Hun- 
dred who  are  said  to  have  had  intercourse  with  the  Devil. 
I  have  seen  put  to  death,  children  of  seven,  promising 
children  of  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Of  the 
nobles — ^but  I  cannot  and  must  not  write  more  of  this 
misery. 

"There  are  persons  of  yet  higher  rank  whom  you  know 
and  would  marvel  to  hear  of." 

There  were  always  some  whose  hearts  revolted  at  the 
infamous  deviltry  of  those  proceedings.  Doctor  Weyer 
of  Germany  wrote  a  book  which  was  an  open  protest. 
The  Jesuit  poet,  Frederick  Von  Spee,  aroused  sympathy 
and  public  sentiment,  by  writing  a  book  which  exposed 
the  cruelties  and  the  tortures  practiced  upon  the  accused. 
The  Dutch  Pastor  Belker  struck  the  superstition  a  deadly 
blow  by  writing  a  book  which  undermined  the  whole  doc- 
trine and  theory  of  human  intercourse  with  the  devil. 
This  malign  superstition  has  survived  in  heathen  lands 
to  our  day.  Even  in  Mexico,  which  is  considered  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  alleged  witches  were  condemned  and  burned 
at  the  stake  as  late  as  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  in  that  age  of  frenzy 
on  this  subject,  there  should  have  been  a  few  unfortunate 
victims  of  this  widespread  error  in  the  pioneer  settlements 
of  the  New  World.  The  wonder  is  that  so  few  suffered 
under  the  rule  of  the  New  England  theocracy.     Cotton 
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Mather  has  been  much  misunderstood.  He,  in  common 
with  the  great  divines  of  that  age,  believed  that  witch- 
craft was  a  reality,  but  if  his  rules  of  evidence  had  been 
followed  and  observed,  not  one  of  those  alleged  witches 
would  have  been  put  to  death  in  Salem.  If  his  rules  of 
evidence  had  been  obeyed,  those  two  unfortunate  women 
would  not  have  died  on  that  fateful  day  in  Clayberg. 
We  have  great  reason  to  be  glad  that  in  that  age  of  un- 
bending dogma  and  unreasonable  superstition,  Puritan 
common  sense  and  Puritan  love  of  fair  play  and  Puritan 
kindness  and  good-will,  triumphed  in  forever  banishing 
that  malign  and  deadly  evil  from  New  England.  Satan 
may  sneak  in  in  other  forms  and  work  similar  diabolism 
in  other  ways,  but  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  delusion 
of  witchcraft  is  banished  from  our  fair  land  never  to  re- 
turn. 

About  two  weeks  after  Obediah  Gamsey  and  Uzziah 
Lankers  had  formed  their  plot  to  continue  their  attack 
on  Captain  Moses,  one  day  late  in  the  afternoon,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  they  met  at  a  place  appointed  on  the 
mountainside  to  await  the  return  of  the  captain  from 
Clayberg,  where  he  had  been  passing  the  day.  They 
had  their  muskets  loaded  and  a  good  supply  of  anmiuni- 
tion. 

The  clouds  had  been  gathering  in  the  northwest  and 
the  bw  rumbling  of  an  approaching  storm  could  be  al- 
ready heard,  when  Obediah  said,  "I  hope  't  won't  rain: 
it's  'beout  time  for  him  to  be  along,  don't  ye  think  so, 
Zi?"  The  clouds  in  the  western  sky  had  now  darkened 
the  sun  as  a  weird,  uncanny  gloom  spread  over  the  land- 
scape. "Say  Zi,"  Obe  continued,  "I  wish  we'd  a  picked 
a  better  time.  We  seem  t'  pick  on  th'  wust  time  they 
is." 

"Yis,"  replied  Uzziah,  "it  looks  as  if  God  A'mighty 
was  pickin'  th'  times  for  us." 
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Just  then,  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  clouds,  a  descend- 
ing flash  of  lightning  struck  a  tree  on  the  mountain  top. 
Then  he  exclaimed,  **D*ye  see  that?  It'll  be  on  to  us 
purty  soon!" 

As  the  drops  of  rain  were  now  beginning  to  fall,  Obe- 
diah  said,  ''Say,  Zi,  he  won't  come  up  the  mountain  in 
this  shower."  Then,  as  another  blinding  flash  and  loud 
explosion  almost  tumbled  them  off  their  feet,  he  said, 
"I'm  goin';  come  on,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  started  for  the  clump  of  bushes  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  where  they  had  concealed  their  horses. 
They  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  in  their  rapid  flight,  when, 
hearing  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet,  looking  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  they  saw  a  horseman  ride  swiftly  by. 

"There  he  goes  now,"  said  Uzziah,  "lickity  split  on  the 
same  horse  that  his  gal  run  away  on,  the  day  the  witches 
was  hung.  They  ain't  no  use  shootin'  at  'im  neow:  we 
couldn't  hit  'im  and  it  would  set  *em  to  tryin*  to  find  eout 
who  it  was  and  they  minte  git  some  ketch  on  us." 

If  these  villains  had  known  who  was  watching  them, 
their  trepidation  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was. 
>\^ttonko's  scout,  Tunktum,  had  been  shadowing  them 
ever  since  they  came  up  the  mountain.  He  was  a  dead 
shot  and  when  they  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  captain  he 
kept  a  bead  on  them  with  his  gun.  If  they  had  aimed 
at  the  captain,  one  of  them  at  least  would  have  fallen 
before  they  could  fire.  But  this  wily  son  of  the  forest 
had  been  considering  the  situation  and  if  the  assassins 
had  not  started  to  retreat  when  they  did,  he  would  have 
gone  down  the  road  to  meet  the  captain  and  tell  him  his 
suspicions.  Thus  the  design  of  his  enemies  would  have 
been  foiled.  But  a  kind  Providence  had  defeated  the 
evil-minded  conspirators  in  His  own  way. 

The  storm  which  broke  upon  the  mountain  in  all  its 
fury,  just  as  the  captain  rode  into  his  bam,  being  of  un- 
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usual  severity,  was  attended  with  hailstones  of  great  size. 
But  the  fugitives  were  under  the  trees  and,  while  they 
were  pelted  and  considerably  bruised,  they  escaped  with- 
out serious  injury.  In  fact,  they  were  more  scared  than 
hurt.  They  arrived  at  Obediah's  house  early  in  the 
evening,  and,  after  supper,  strange  to  say,  they  held  a 
consultation  with  regard  to  the  future  plan  of  action. 
None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  refuse  to  see;  but  it  seems 
almost  incredible,  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  hand 
of  the  Omnipotent  Arbiter  of  human  events  in  the  two 
defeats  they  had  met  in  the  winds  and  storms.  Never- 
theless, they  continued  to  plot,  and  concluded  that  they 
would  wait  until  the  season  of  thunder  storms  had  passed 
and  before  the  snows  of  winter  set  in,  sometime  in 
November.  Uzziah  was  to  watch  for  their  intended  vic- 
tim and  the  first  time  in  that  month  he  came  to  Clayberg, 
he  was  to  ride  quickly  to  Riverton  when,  with  fresh 
horses,  they  would  hasten  to  accomplish  their  fiendish 
purpose. 

It  was  a  chilly  day,  early  in  the  month  designated, 
when  Captain  Moses  rode  into  the  city  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Uzziah  saw  him  when  he  came  and  has- 
tened to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  plot.  He  arrived  in 
Riverton  about  eleven  o'clock  and,  after  a  hurried  lunch, 
the  conspirators  were  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  ambush 
where  they  arrived  before  two  o'clock.  During  the  day, 
the  damp  chilliness  of  the  air  had  been  increasing  and 
the  watchers  began  to  feel  quite  uncomfortably  cold  be- 
fore they  had  been  in  ambush  an  hour.  Then  a  fine  snow 
began  to  fall,  attended  with  a  rising  wind  from  the  north- 
east. The  storm  increased — a  moist  snow  that  stayed 
where  it  fell;  half  freezing  and  half  thawing.  The 
watchers  were  getting  wet  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to  their 
very  bones,  when  Obediah  said,  "Say  Zi;  this  is  gittin' 
kind  o'  serious.    They  kin  track  us  in  this  snow  'n'  I'm 
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so  numb  'n'  shiverin'  that  I  can't  take  no  aim  with  a  gun; 
Idn  yew?" 

**  I  dunno,"  Uzziah  replied,  *'  I'm  stiflFer  'n  a  crowbar  on 
a  winter  momin'.  I  believe  th*  powder  in  th'  pan  o'  my 
gun  's  wet  'n*  I  know  th'  flint 's  wet.  They  ain't  nothin' 
dry  'beout  me.  I'm  wet  'n'  half  froze  clear  through  t' 
my  bones.  I  think  th'  best  thing  we  kin  do  's  to  git  back 
t'  Riverton.  But  it's  up  t*  yew  t'  do  what  yew  say. 
Yew're  th'  one  that  furnishes  th'  money  for  this  business 
'n'  I'll  follow  yewr  orders." 

"  Wal,  then,"  said  Obediah,  ' 'we'll  go.  They  ain't  no 
use  o'  bein'  in  a  hurry  'beout  this  thing.  We  kin  take 
our  time.  Perhaps  we'll  go  up  t'  th'  heouse  agin  some 
dark  night  when  th'  wind  don't  blow  so  hard  as  it  did 
afore.  We  ain't  obleeged  t*  do  this  ennyway,  but  I'll 
be  darned  if  I  like  to  back  eout  of  a  thing  when  I  under- 
take it.  I've  got  plenty  o'  doubloons  left  yit,  'n'  when 
them's  gone  I  know  wjiere  I  kin  git  some  more.  I'm 
goin'  to  put  it  through,  if  it  takes  a  thousand  on  'em." 

Having  now  arrived  where  they  had  left  their  horses 
they  were  soon  galloping  down  the  mountain. 

Tunktum,  Wittonko's  scout,  had  observed  the  prowl- 
ers and  had  gone  down  the  road  to  meet  the  threatened 
traveller.  The  captain  was  surprised  when  he  saw  his 
friend  who  had  been  with  him  several  times  in  battle. 
Without  informing  him  that  he  was  employed  to  act  as 
guard,  Tunktum  told  Captain  Moses  that  he  had  seen 
two  suspicious  looking  persons  near  the  road  where  he 
was  to  pass  and  requested  him  to  rest  under  a  large  hem- 
lock tree  by  the  roadside  while  the  scout  went  forward  to 
make  a  reconnaissance. 

When  the  faithful  Indian  reached  the  ambush,  the 
prowlers  were  gone  and  on  their  way  home;  and,  as  the 
snow  was  now  falling  rapidly,  their  tracks  were  obliter- 
ated. .  Thus  again  the  purpose  of  the  plotters  was  de- 
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feated.  When  they  were  under  shelter  at  Riverton, 
Obediah  and  Uzziah  concluded  to  suspend  hostilities 
until  spring. 

When  Jill  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired  and  the 
two  men  were  alone,  Obediah  said:  "Would  yew  like  t' 
have  some  money?" 

"I  think  I  would,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why  don't  ye  leam  heow  t'  make  it  then?"  said  CMae. 

"Heow  kin  I  leam?"  was  the  retort. 

"Will  yew  solemnly  swear  secrecy  if  I  tell  ye  heow?" 

"  Yis,"  replied  Uzziah. 

Obediah  now  opened  the  outer  door  and  gave  a  low 
whistle,  then  seating  himself  before  the  fire  said,  "If  I 
kin  make  arrangements,  I  may  be  able  to  start  ye  in  the 
business  right  away."  The  door  now  opening  quietly, 
Fernando  Cortego,  the  second  mate,  walked  in  and 
seated  himself  without  saying  a  word. 

Obediah  now  held  up  his  right  hand  and  requesting 
his  companions  to  do  the  same,  said.  "Yew  solemnly 
swear  in  the  name  of  God  that  yew  will  forever  keep  in- 
violable the  secrets  abeout  to  be  divulged  and  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  same;  under  the  penalty  of  death 
if  yew  fail  to  keep  yewr  oath  now  taken." 

All  three  responded  "I  do." 

Then  Obediah  said:  "We  are  all  men  of  mature  dis- 
cretion an'  we  will  keep  eour  vows.  Fernando,  have  yew 
the  new  dies  ready?" 

"About  one  more  day's  work,  sir,  and  they  can  begin." 

"It  is  well,"  said  his  master.  "Neow  yew  kin  bring 
me  the  eighty-five  doubloon  dies." 

Lighting  a  candle,  he  handed  it  to  the  mate  who  de- 
scended to  the  cellar  which  was  well  filled  with  the  usual 
New  England  store  of  good  things  prepared  for  the  win- 
ter's use,  and  in  addition  about  a  dozen  barrels  of  salt 
pork  and  about  the  same  amount  of  corned  beef,  ready 
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for  shipment  on  board  the  vessel.  Also,  there  were  about 
twenty-five  barrels  of  potatoes,  which  were  to  be  carried 
aboard  when  everything  was  in  readiness  for  sailing. 
Fernando  went  at  once  to  a  remote  corner  and,  rolling 
aside  a  heavy  barrel  of  salt  beef,  took  in  his  hand  a  shovel 
which  was  near  by,  uncovered  a  flat  stone,  and,  prying  it 
up,  took  out  from  the  cavity  underneath  a  small  wooden 
box  which  he  carried  up  stairs  and  delivered  to  Obediah, 
who,  having  opened  it,  said,  ''Here,  Mr.  Lankers,  are  the 
tools  which  will  make  yew  rich.  I  will  provide  yew  a 
partner  who  will  be  yewr  hired  man.  I  understand 
yew're  a  blacksmith  but  sence  yew've  ben  workin'  with 
me,  yer  shop  has  ben  closed  on  account  of  ill  health. 
I  have  a  man  in  my  ship  who  is  no  longer  useful  to  me, 
'cause  he  is  an  escaped  prisoner  'n'  kin  be  identified  if  he 
should  be  seen  in  a  port  to  which  my  ship  is  goin'.  He 
has  taken  the  oath  'n'  is  willin'  t'  jine  with  yew  in  business. 
He  will  be  known  as  a  workman  in  yewr  employ,  but  yew 
*n*  he  *11  divide  the  profits  equally.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  yew  to  know  his  name.  We  will  call  him  William 
Smith.  Like  myself  and  Cortego  here,  he  can  speak 
English,  French  and  Spanish.  I  will  now  inform  you 
that  my  provincial  brogue  which  I  use  around  here,  is  not 
my  natural  speech,  but  something  I  have  put  on  for  a 
purpose  while  I  am  with  these  people  who  are  now  my 
neighbors.  As  you  are  soon  to  become  an  important 
man  on  account  of  your  riches,  hereafter  I  will  speak 
correct  English  when  I  address  you.  These  dies  will 
make  Spanish  doubloons  only;  but  they  are  correct,  and 
if  the  work  is  properly  done,  they  are  just  as  good  as 
those  made  by  the  Spanish  government.  Of  course,  as 
Smith  will  show  you,  copper  and  silver  and  zinc  and  lead 
are  not  as  costly  as  gold.  You  will  use  enough  alloy  to 
make  the  business  profitable.  Cortego  is  making  me  a 
new  set  of  dies  which  will  produce  several  other  kinds  of 
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Spanish  coins,  both  gold  and  silver.  The  cost  of  these 
dies  to  you  will  be  one  hundred  doubloons,  which  is  very 
cheap.  You  will  be  the  only  firm  in  this  colony,  aside 
from  myself,  who  can  have  them.  You  can  pay  me  for 
them  when  convenient,  but  you  and  Smith  can  adjust  it 
between  yourselves.  I  am  going  on  a  voyage  before  the 
river  freezes,  and  when  I  come  back  I  will  bring  some  of 
Smith's  treasure  out  of  which  he  will  pay  me  his  share. 
I  can  vouch  for  these  dies,  for  I  made  a  journey  to  Madrid 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  expert  die- 
maker  in  the  employ  of  the  Spanish  government.  Here 
he  is.  His  present  name  is  Fernando  Cort^o.  He  is  so 
much  of  a  Spaniard  that  he  refused  to  take  any  other 
than  a  Spanish  name.  He  loves  his  native  land  so  much, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  will  retire  from  business  and  return 
to  Spain  where  he  will  live  the  rest  of  his  days  in  wealth 
and  luxury.  Fernando,  please  go  down  to  the  ship  and 
tell  Smith  I  would  like  to  see  him." 

When  Fernando  was  gone  on  his  errand,  Obediah  fur- 
ther surprised  Uzziah  by  explaining: ''  I  am  a  Frenchman 
and  an  educated  man,  but  being  of  a  roving  disposition, 
soon  after  completing  my  education,  I  joined  the  bucca- 
neers in  the  West  Indies  and  was  in  many  battles  by  sea 
and  by  land,  in  which  we  captured  large  amounts  of  Span- 
ish coin,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewelry,  some  dia- 
monds and  ingots  of  the  precious  metals.  Smith  and 
Cortego  and  I  have  our  shares  buried  where  either  of  us 
can  find  them.  The  treasures  belonging  to  some  of  our 
partners  who  died,  were  entrusted  to  our  care.  We 
buried  them  on  certain  islands  in  the  West  Indies  and 
know  where  to  find  them.  To  start  you  in  business,  I 
will  loan  you  fifty  ounces  of  gold  and  fifty  ounces  of  sil- 
ver.    Mr.  Smith  has  more  than  that  on  hand." 

Cortego  now  came  in,  followed  by  Smith,  and  after  in- 
troducing  Mr.  Smith   to  Uzziah,    Obediah  continued: 
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"You  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lankers,  will 
be  partners  in  business.  I  will  loan  you  a  few  ingots  of 
gold  to  begin  with.  Fit  up  a  room  in  your  shop  in  which 
you  can  store  furs  and  put  out  a  sign  '  Cash  Paid  for  Furs.' 
I  will  make  a  trip  to  Europe  once  a  year  and  will  take  all 
the  furs  you  can  buy,  and  will  pay  you  a  fair  profit  on 
them.  This  will  furnish  an  outlet  for  your  money.  You 
will  announce  that  you  are  buying  for  a  shipper  of  furs. 
William,  you  can  have  one  of  my  horses  for  which  I  will 
charge  your  account  ten  pounds.  I  have  started  you  oh 
your  voyage.  May  you  have  success.  Now  we  will  all 
sleep,  and  tomorrow  Mr.  Uzziah  Lankers  and  his  hired 
man  will  go  to  Clayberg  with  two  bags  of  farm  produce, 
one  on  each  of  their  horses.  In  the  bags  will  be  some 
packages  which  are  not  intended  for  the  public  eye. 
Arriving  at  their  destination,  the  bags  can  be  unloaded 
in  the  shop.    The  rest  will  be  easy." 

Uzziah  had  been  a  good  listener,  and  at  each  surprise 
in  Obediah's  address,  new  visions  of  wealth  arose  before 
his  eyes.  To  say  that  he  was  elated  at  the  prospect, 
would  be  stating  the  case  in  very  moderate  words.  Cor- 
tego  and  Smith  had  returned  to  the  ship  but  Uzziah  tar- 
ried awhile  to  say  to  the  man  who,  in  his  eyes  had  grown 
very  large  and  important  during  that  eventful  evening, 
"But  won't  people  suspect  us,  handing  out  new  money 
all  the  time?" 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,"  Obediah  replied, 
"your  partner  will  take  care  of  that.  He  is  an  expert  in 
making  new  money  look  old." 

"But,"  said  Uzziah,  "everybody  knows  I'm  a  compar- 
atively poor  man.  *N*  if  they  see  me  gittin'  rich  they 
may  begin  to  suspect  there  's  somethin'  wrong." 

"You  can  tell  them,"  said  Obediah,  "that  a  rich  fur 

buyer  is  supplying  you  with  funds.    Of  course  you  must 

not  make  any  display  of  your  wealth.    Go  right  on  living 
10 
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in  a  plain  way  as  you  have  always  done.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing  and  as  you  have  an  expert  mechanic 
working  for  you,  your  business  will  naturally  be  enlarged 
and  in  the  general  advancing  prosperity  your  neighbors 
will  not  suspect  that  you  have  so  easy  a  way  to  make 
money.  Even  if  some  chemist  should  analyze  one  of  the 
doubloons  and  find  that  it  didn't  have  as  much  gold  in  it 
as  it  ought  to  have,  how  would  he  know  but  the  king  of 
Sp^n  put  in  the  undue  amount  of  alloy?" 

Then,  taking  a  coin  out  of  his  pocket,  he  said:  "Now 
here  is  a  coin  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
king  of  England  on  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  gold,  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  fine;  but  I'll  wager  my  head  that  it  is  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  fine  and  I  don't  think  it  is  a  counter- 
feit. But  it  is  legal  money,  issued  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  it  passes  without  question.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  to  exerdse  due  caution  about  paying  out  the  doubloons. 
You  get  busy  and  make  up  about  one  thousand  coins 
at  once,  and  I  will  make  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
gold  and  silver  of  different  denominations  and,  before  I 
start  on  my  winter  trip,  I  will  exchange  with  you.  That 
will  give  you  a  good  start  and  perhaps  Cortego  will  make 
me  another  set  of  dies  with  more  variety  than  this  new 
set  be  has  made.  I  think  of  adding  some  French  pieces 
and  perhaps  some  English;  but  for  the  present  at  least 
it  is  safer  to  use  Spanish  coins.  If  Cortego  makes  me 
another  set  that  pleases  me  betto*  than  these,  I  will  sell 
you  these  and  then  you  will  be  well  equipped.  You  see 
I  am  bound  to  make  you  a  rich  man.  Then  you  will  be 
a  bigger  toad  in  the  puddle  than  Capt^n  Moses  is." 

"Wal,"  said  Uzziah,  "I  s'pose  we'll  hsifter  let  the 
Cap'm  rip  neow  'till  th'  winter  's  over,  but  I'll  jest  keep 
my  eyes  open  'n'  p'rhaps  they  '11  be  some  more  folks 
witched  afore  spring  comes," 
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"With  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Lankers,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  had  better  go  no  further.  I  believe  in  God; 
and  the  indications  are  that  he  is  against  us.  It  is  poor 
business  trying  to  fight  against  God  Almighty.  If  we  do 
a  thing  so  unwise  as  that,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
result.  If  He  should  hit  us  as  he  hit  that  tree  up  on  the 
mountain,  we'd  be  jumped  into  Kingdom  Come  in  very 
quick  time.  He  can  hit  us  in  any  way  he  pleases,  and 
if  He  hits,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  strike  back  at  Him, 
for  He  would  laugh  at  our  folly  and  mock  at  our  calamity. 
You  may  think  it  strange  to  hear  a  buccaneer  talk  in 
this  way  but  when  I  was  with  them,  we  were  at  war  with 
Spain.  We  were  under  the  French  and  British  govern- 
ments, and  when  they  disowned  us,  I  quit  it  and  settled 
up  here  in  Riverton.  I  was  always  careful  of  human  life. 
Personally  I  never  caused  the  death  of  any  mortal,  so  far 
as  I  know,  even  in  battle.  The  nearest  I  have  come  to  it 
is  in  our  plot  against  Captain  Moses.  But  our  subterfuge 
of  trying  to  ease  our  consciences  by  taking  the  law  into 
our  own  hands  and  going  contrary  to  the  government  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  in  my  opinion  will  not  in  the  least 
degree  excuse  us  before  the  bar  of  Infinite  Justice.  If 
we  should  kill  him,  we  would  be  murderers  in  the  first 
degree  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Our  secrecy  might 
shield  us  from  the  human  penalty,  but  we  can  never  es- 
cape God.  You  may  further  think  it  strange  that  I  can 
talk  in  this  way  and  be  a  counterfeiter.  Well;  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  I  am  a  sinner,  I  know,  but  I  believe 
there  are  degrees  in  sin.  I  am  sinning  against  the  law 
and  if  the  law  apprehends  me,  I  will  suffer  the  penalty. 
I  run  that  risk.  But  I  don't  think  the  Spanish  king  or 
government  will  be  able  to  call  me  to  account,  and  prob- 
ably the  French  and  British  authorities  are  not  very  vigi- 
lant in  arresting  anyone  who  is  making  Spanish  coins." 


\ 
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As  it  was  now  getting  late,  Uzziah  retired  to  his  room. 
Alternate  visions  of  great  wealth  and  fears  of  being  dis- 
covered, kept  him  sleepless  long  after  midnight,  when  he 
fell  into  a  troubled  sleep  dreaming  of  wealth,  luxury  and 
honor;  then  seeing  himself  a  pauper  with  all  his  possessions 
confiscated  by  the  government  and  he  himself  a  vE^abond 
and  his  family  in  distress. 

But  with  Obediah  Gamsey  it  was  different.  What  he 
said  to  Uzziah  Lankers  about  his  r^ard  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  was  really  true  and  sincere.  So  far 
as  he  knew  he  had  never  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal 
even  in  battle.  He  was  physically  competent,  strong 
and  quick.  When  he  was  a  student  in  the  univer^ty  he 
had  fought  a  duel  and  when  he  could  have  run  his  sword 
through  the  heart  of  his  antagonist,  he  only  disarmed  him 
and  pricked  him  in  his  sword  arm.  He  was  an  unusually 
expert  swordsman,  and  a  dead  shot  with  a  gun  or  pistol. 
Several  times  in  skirmishes  and  battles  with  the  Span- 
iards in  the  West  Indies,  when  he  was  a  buccaneer,  he 
had  disabled  an  enemy  either  with  his  cutlass  or  firearms, 
when  he  could  have  taken  his  life.  His  captain  often 
told  him  that  in  taking  prisoners,  he  excelled  any  other 
man  in  his  command.  His  known  character  in  this  re- 
gard was  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  of  his  company 
who  were  dying  entrusted  their  earthly  possessions  to  his 
care. 

But  in  some  other  respects  his  conscience  had  become 
"seared  as  with  a  hot  iron."  His  purpose  in  leaving 
home  and  friends  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World,, 
was  to  acquire  treasures  and  riches:  therefore  he  would 
strip  a  captive  of  any  valuables  on  his  person,  and  compel 
him  by  torture  if  necessary  to  show  him  where  his  wealth 
was  stored  or  concealed  or  he  would  sell  him  into  slavery 
without  compunction.  Now  he  was  still  eng£^:ed  in  ac- 
cumulating temporal  wealth;  and  in  r^ard  to  the  means 
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he  used  to  gain  that  object,  he  had  his  conscience  silenced 
in  fetters  and  in  chains.  He  was  rather  glad  that  the 
plot  against  the  life  of  the  pioneer  on  the  mountain  had 
been  beset  with  such  difficulties  and  his  liberality  with 
Uzziah  was  only  a  part  of  his  retreat  from  that  infamy; 
but  he  was  still  a  buccaneer  at  heart,  so  far  as  despoiling 
the  Spaniards  was  concerned,  while  he  was  ever  ready  to 
drive  a  sharp  bargain  with  an  Englishman  or  a  French- 
man, whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  He  would  still 
rob  a  ship  on  the  high  seas,  if  he  was  quite  sure  he  would 
not  be  found  out,  or  make  a  raid  into  a  Spanish  city  and 
break  into  a  bank  or  other  building,  if  he  thought  he 
could  carry  away  rich  treasures,  without  too  great  risk 
to  his  own  life  and  liberty,  or  without  being  discovered. 
In  regard  to  getting  money  or  its  equivalent,  he  was 
utterly  devoid  of  principle,  having  no  regard  whatever 
for  the  financial  interests  of  any  one  outside  of  himself 
and  his  own  family.  It  is  true  that  he  was  very  liberal 
to  Uzziah  Lankers  and  William  Smith,  but  he  expected 
to  benefit  largely  by  their  new  undertaking.  Usually 
he  took  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  wintertime  and 
on  his  way  he  was  accustomed  to  take  to  New  York  a 
cargo  of  farm  produce,  especially  dressed  beef  and  pork, 
but  he  carried  other  things,  such  as  found  a  ready  market: 
hickory  nuts  and  chestnuts  and  sometimes  barrels  of  tar 
and  rosin  which  were  produced  on  the  plains  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  town  of  Riverton  and  in  Pineville. 
Sometimes  he  carried  oats,  rye,  com,  potatoes  and  other 
articles  of  food,  which  he  readily  sold  for  two  or  three  or 
more  times  the  price  he  paid  for  them.  In  the  summer- 
time he  stayed  at  home,  while  his  first  mate,  Jacob  Mer- 
cador,  who  had  become  an  expert  navigator,  had  charge 
of  the  ship  on  the  annual  slimmer  voyage  to  Europe, 
taking  out  a  cargo  consisting  largely  of  furs  and  other 
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valuable  products  and  bringing  back  such  goods  as  the 
market  demanded. 

During  the  rest  of  the  time  Obediah  took  the  ship  on 
her  trips  in  the  West  India  trade.  It  was  during  his 
winter  voyaging  that  he  obtained  the  hidden  treasures 
which  in  former  years  he  had  buried  on  Tortuga  and  other 
islands.  Sometimes  he  captured  a  pirate  vessel  which  he 
delivered  with  the  crew  to  the  government  authorities, 
receiving  as  his  reward  a  large  part  of  the  treasure  ship, 
which  in  a  few  cases  was  very  large.  The  hairbreadth 
escapes  he  met  in  this  work  did  not  deter  him,  for  in  fact 
he  was  reckless  in  time  of  danger,  but  so  far  had  escaped 
serious  injury. 

The  jewelry,  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  gold  dust  and 
nuggets  were  reducted  to  ingots  which  he  concealed  in  a 
secret  locker  in  his  cabin.  On  his  return  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  in  the  river  in  the  spring  he  had  enough 
of  the  precious  metals  to  last  him  until  his  next  trip. 
During  his  absence  his  wife  managed  the  business  at 
Riverton;  buying  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  when  the  town 
people  offered  them  for  sale,  and  the  neighbors  said  she  was 
more  shrewd  than  her  husband  in  driving  a  bargain,  but 
she  paid  them  cash  in  coin,  which  was  what  they  wanted. 

There  was  another  mariner  and  trader  in  Riverton  of 
an  altogether  different  type,  Michael  Frayman,  the  father 
of  the  lieutenant.  He  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  but  when 
he  was  young,  his  parents  moved  to  the  south  of  England. 
He  had  an  older  brother  who  was  a  merchant  in  a  seaport 
town  of  Brittany,  and  his  voyages  were  principally  to 
that  place  and  to  England.  He  brought  in  miscellaneous 
cargoes  of  merchandise,  and,  in  going  out,  for  some  years, 
had  carried  tar  and  rosin  and  other  goods  which  at  that 
time  were  imported  from  the  colony.  Sometimes  he 
went  to  New  York  and  took  on  such  freight  as  the  mer- 
chants there  desired  to  ship. 
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He  was  descended  in  the  direct  line  from  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  crusaders  of  the  eleventh  century  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  Moslems  in  ten  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  He 
had  joined  the  church  at  Riverton  and  had  married 
Priscilla,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  More,  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  of  that  town,  who  was  for  a  long  time  the  very 
competent  clerk  of  the  church  and  the  town.  Among 
the  large  number  of  his  descendants  haye  been  many  of 
the  most  worthy  and  illustrious  citizens  of  our  nation. 

Once  on  the  high  seas  his  vessel  had  been  robbed  by 
the  buccaneers  and  whenever  he  met  Obediah  Gamsey, 
that  experience  came  to  his  mind,  though  he  did  not 
know  why;  but  there  was  something  in  his  neighbor's 
voice  which  reminded  him  of  that  incident.  However, 
he  said  nothing  about  it  to  his  most  confidential  friends: 
not  even  to  his  loved  and  loving  wife.  He  was  a  discreet, 
circumspect  citizen  and  did  not  wish  to  create  suspicion 
against  anyone,  as  he  might  be  mistaken  and  it  might 
be  a  mere  coincidence.  But  having  made  careful  notes 
and  observations,  he  was  reasonably  certain  that  if  he 
should  be  attacked  again  by  Obediah  and  his  crew,  he 
would  be  able  to  identify  him,  whatever  might  be  his 
disguise.  Not  that  he  expected  to  be  attacked  again,  but 
the  old  crusader's  blood  ran  in  his  veins  and  he  deter- 
mined that  if  the  buccaneers  or  pirates  should  molest  him 
again  he  would  be  prepared  for  a  fight.  Accordingly,  he 
added  two  more  men  to  the  number  of  his  crew  and  em- 
ployed sailors  who  were  able  and  willing  to  fight  if  it 
should  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  having  his  men  well 
armed  he  secured  two  brass  cannon  which  he  lashed  to 
his  deck,  one  on  the  bow  and  one  on  the  stem,  and  kept 
them  well  loaded  with  canister,  ready  for  action  in  case 
of  an  attempt  to  board  his  ship. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Outlaw's  Faithful  Wife 

**Knaw  then  this  truth  (enough  far  man  to  know) 
Virtue  alone  is  Happiness  below.** 

— Pope. 

Early  in  December  Captain  Frayman  took  his  course 
down  the  river  on  his  way  to  New  York,  from  which  place 
he  was  to  sail  a  fewdaj^  later  for  London  with  a  very  valu- 
able cargo  of  furs  and  skins.  He  had  found  that  his  new 
plan  of  going  well  armed,  enabled  him  to  secure  as  freight 
the  most  valuable  goods.  Thus  he  was  well  paid  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  his  crew  and  his  profits  were 
largely  increased.  As  on  this  voyage  he  was  to  have  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  come 
from  Mexico,  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  he 
was  furnished  a  special  guard  of  three  competent  men, 
which  added  materially  to  his  fighting  force. 

The  following  day.  Captain  Gamsey  started  for  New 
York  with  the  purpose  of  going  from  there  on  his  usual 
winter  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and  adjacent  lands. 
A  friend  of  Obediah,  who  lived  in  New  York,  informed 
him  when  he  arrived,  that  Captain  Frayman  with  his  val- 
uable cargo  of  furs  and  hides  was  taking  on  a  large  amount 
of  gold  and  silver:  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
value,  and  Obediah 's  cupidity  being  aroused  by  this  in- 
formation, he  at  once  formed  the  plan  of  intercepting  so 
valuable  a  prize.  His  friend  managed  to  ascertain  when 
Captain  Frayman  would  start  and  the  route  he  would 
take  through  the  sound.  One  day  earlier,  Obediah 
sailed  out  past  Sandy  Hook  into  the  broad  Atlantic  and  in 
the  evening  he  ran  into  a  small  harbor  in  the  uninhabited 
part  of  Long  Island.    Before  morning  his  ship  was  trans- 
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fonned.    It  had  been  a  dark  lead  color,  but  now  by  a 
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course  in  remarkably  quick  time.  Obediah  now  put 
OQ  all  his  sails  and,  running  out  to  the  east  of  Nantucket 
out  of  sight  of  land,  sailed  in  a  circle  until  the  coveted 
prize  came  in  sight.    He  then  sailed  a  few  miles  to  the 
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northward,  then  tacked  and  bore  directly  down  to  Cap- 
tain Frayman's  vessel.  When  he  came  near,  havit^ 
tacked  again,  he  came  up  within  hailing  distance. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  shouted  the  pirate.  "Aye,  aye,  Mr!" 
was  the  reply.  Captain  Frayman  had  noticed  the  move- 
ments of  the  suspicious  vessel  and  had  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  His  suspicions  were  immediately 
aroused  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  which  hailed  him. 

"We  are  looking  for  a  pirate  which  has  been  infesting 
this  vicinity,"  said  Obediah.  "With  your  permission  we 
will  run  alongside  and  examine  you  to  see  that  you  are 
all  right." 

"Not  if  I  know  it  and  can  avoid  it,"  said  Captain  Fray- 
man. 

"You  m^ht  just  as  well  surrender  first  as  last,"  said  the 
pirate,  "we  are  able  to  compel  your  obedience."  Then 
with  the  word,  at  a  signal  from  him  a  cannon  ball  was 
fired  in  front  of  the  prize. 

The  battle  which  was  now  on  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  naval  history.  Here  were  two  ships  with 
well-armed  crews  and  with  effective  cannon  which  could 
have  annihilated  each  other;  but  neither  wished  to  inflict 
serious  injury  upon  his  opponent.  Obediah  with  his  four 
cannon  might  have  sunk  his  antagonist,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  that,  as  then  he  would  lose  the  treasure  he  was 
seeking.  Furthermore,  he  preferred  not  to  take  the  life 
of  anyone  on  Captain  Frayman's  ship.  Even  if  on  both 
sides,  they  had  been  blood-thirsty,  it  was  policy  to  re- 
serve their  fire  for  close  quarters.  Captain  Frayman 
wishing  to  avoid  a  fight,  tacked  around  and  sailed  for 
land,  hoping  to  get  near  enoi^h  so  they  could  be  seen 
by  people  on  shore,  which  circumstance  might  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  pirate,  for  such  the  merchantman  was  now 
satisfied  the  enemy  was. 
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But  as  Obediah  had  a  swifter  sailing  ship,  with  a  well- 
drilled  crew  expert  for  such  emergencies,  he  was  soon 
alongside  Captain  Frayman's  vessel,  when  he  ordered  the 
grappling  irons  to  be  thrown  out,  which  were  each 
guarded  by  three  strong  men,  cutlasses  in  hand,  with 
pistols  drawn.  Captain  Frayman  now  seeing  that  a  bat- 
tle would  probably  be  disastrous  to  his  side,  rightly  con- 
cluded that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  men  by  not  taking  the  life  of  any  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  previously  given  orders  to  his  men  not  to  fire  unless 
the  enemy  began.  One  of  the  special  guards  who  was  an 
expert  marksman,  now  coming  up  to  the  captain,  said: 

"I  will  shoot  the  pirate  leader  in  the  right  shoulder, 
that  will  disable  him  and  he  will  fall  from  the  shock." 

The  guard  then  ran  back  to  the  hold,  as  that  was  the 
position  assigned  them  to  resist  a  rush  into  the  cabin  by 
the  enemy,  when  immediately  from  the  hatchway  he 
took  unerring  aim  at  the  robber  chief,  who,  having 
boarded  his  prize  had  halted  a  moment  for  his  men  to 
follow  him.  When  the  buccaneer  fell,  three  of  his  men 
quickly  carried  him  aboard  their  own  ship.  The  wounded 
man's  wig  was  pushed  off  as  he  fell  against  the  rigging 
and,  as  the  men  picked  him  up,  his  false  beard  falling  off, 
Captain  Frayman  saw  before  him  Obediah  Gamsey. 
He  was  no  longer  in  doubt.  He  also  noticed  that  the 
square  rigging  on  one  of  the  masts  of  the  pirate  was 
a  temporary  arrangement,  and  where  the  ship  had 
scratched  against  his  vessel,  there  was  revealed  his  River- 
ton  neighbor's  dark  lead  color.  The  identification  was 
complete. 

Cortego  now  taking  command,  supposing  that  his  cap- 
tain who  had  fainted  was  dead,  was  panic  stricken  and, 
commanding  the  grapples  to  be  recovered,  sailed  away  to 
the  southward.  The  Puritan  captain  addressing  his  men 
said: 
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"That  shot  saved  us,  but  I  am  sorry  for  the  wounded 
man.  I  trust  his  life  will  be  spared.  If  he  is  a  pirate, 
evidently  he  is  careful  of  human  life,  for  he  could  have 
swept  our  deck  clean  with  bis  cannon  and  that  desperate 
force  at  his  command.  He  could  have  sent  every  moth- 
er's son  of  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  world 
never  would  have  known  our  fate.  Had  he  ravaged  our 
ship  and  sunk  it,  as  he  could  have  done,  its  loss  would 
have  been  forever  a  mystery." 

Then  taking  off  his  hat  he  reverently  exclaimed,  "To 
thee,  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  we  give  all  praise  and  glory 
for  our  deliverance!" 

And  those  Puritan  sailors  shouted,  "Amen.  Thanks 
be  to  God  who  giveth  his  people  peace." 

After  this  episode,  the  ship  with  its  precious  burden 
continued  on  its  way  safely  to  the  desired  haven. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  his  wound  was  dressed, 
Obediah,  openii^  his  eyes  inquired: 

"Where  is  the  gold  and  silver?  Take  good  care  of  it, 
Cortego." 

"Why,  Capt^,"  replied  the  diemaker,  "we  couldn't 
do  anythii^  without  you,  and  as  you  were  disabled,  we 


"Well,  never  mind,"  said  Obe,  "we  have  plenty  of  it 
down  in  the  Islands,  but  we  can't  go  back  to  Riverton, 
for  they  recognized  us.  Just  before  I  fell,  as  Captain 
Frayman  looked  me  square  in  the  eyes,  I  felt  it  all  over 
that  he  knew  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Cortego,  "more  than  that:  in  the  mfilfe, 
your  wig  and  beard  came  off  so  that  all  who  knew  you 
could  see  who  you  were,  so  it's  all  up  with  us  in  that 
colony.  We  will  go  to  Tortuga  and  live  there  for  a  few 
years.  We  will  collect  our  hidden  treasures  and  get  them 
all  into  gold  and  diamonds.  As  for  me,  then  I  am  going 
back  to  Spain  to  marry  the  girl  who  is  awaiting  my  prom- 
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ised  return.  My  confessor  there  is  my  own  brother. 
Telling  him  all,  he  will  grant  me  full  absolution:  then  I 
will  pass  an  honorable  and  honest  life,  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  comfort  and  happiness." 

''Well,  perhaps  that  is  the  best  plan  for  you,  but  if  I 
get  well  I  will  conclude  as  to  what  I  will  do,  after  due 
deliberations;  but  Cortego,  I'm  tired  and  sleepy.  What 
does  the  surgeon  say?" 

''Oh,  he  says  you  will  get  well;  but  will  be  always  a 
cripple." 

Sighing  as  if  satisfied  and  relieved  at  the  thought  of 
never  fighting  again,  the  wounded  man  fell  asleep,  awak- 
ing a  few  hours  later  to  go  rapidly  forward  to  recovery. 

One*  day  about  three  months  later,  in  a  hut  on  the 
island  of  Tortuga,  Charles  LeRay  said  to  a  neighbor, 
Pedro  Alva,  who  had  just  called  in  for  a  chat,  "By  the 
way,  Pedro,  how  did  your  expedition  come  out?  I  hear 
you  got  home  last  night." 

"Yes,  I  arrived  about  three  o'clock  this  morning.  I 
found  everything  in  position  according  to  your  chart 
and  directions  and  had  no  trouble  in  locating  the  treasure. 
I  will  bring  it  over  to  you  tonight  when  we  will  divide  it 
according  to  agreement." 

"All  right,  Alva.  Excuse  me,  I  must  be  careful:  the 
walls  of  this  house  have  ears;  but  you  come  in  as  you  say. 
We  shall  not  disagree." 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence  LeRay  said  to  his  compan- 
ion, "Fernando  Cortego,  why  don't  you  throw  away  that 
name  and  resume  your  real  name?  I  couldn't  carry 
Obediah  Gamsey  any  longer,  so  I  have  taken  my  true 
appellation  and  will  hold  on  to  it  hereafter  as  long  as  I 
liv^." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you  if  you  so  elect,  nevertheless, 
I  shall  never  disgrace  my  family  by  using  their  name  while 
leading  this  questionable  life.    When  I  return  to  the  old 
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homeland  to  be  a  respectable,  upright  citizen,  then  I  will 
be  myself  again." 

"I  congratulate  you,"  said  LeRay.  "When  you  go 
back  to  Spain  and  settle  down  you  will  have  plenty  to 
live  on,  and  leave  a  fortune  to  your  children.  But  I  am 
going  to  settle  in  New  York.  I  have  sailed  up  and  down 
the  coast,  taking  observations  sufficient  to  satisfy  me 
that  that  city  is  destined  to  be  the  great  metropolis  of 
this  New  World.  You  know  the  slave,  Tuncas,  I  bought 
last  week  of  that  trader  from  San  Domingo.  He  is  a 
Mohegan.  He  was  a  reckless  boy  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  went  into  King  Philip's  war  as  a  hostile,  was 
taken  prisoner,  brought  down  here  and  sold  as  a  slave. 
He  is  now  getting  along  in  years,  but  is  a  splendid  cook 
and  a  good  servant.  In  questioning  him  I  have  found 
that  he  knows  all  about  Riverton  and  Pineville.  I  have 
engaged  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  my  wife  and  bring  back 
an  answer.  If  he  completes  the  errand  properly,  I  am  to 
give  him  his  freedom  with  one  hundred  pounds  to  start 
in  life  for  tiimself,  but  he  is  to  have  a  home  with  me  as 
long  as  he  wishes.  He  is  to  work  his  passage  both  ways 
on  some  sailing  vessels  going  in  his  direction;  but  to  make 
sure,  I  shall  furnish  him  a  few  doubloons  to  help  him  along 
if  he  needs  them.  I  shall  ask  my  wife  to  stay  where  she 
is  about  three  years.  She  will  report  that  she  supposes 
I  died  of  my  wound,  and  she  will  be  indignant  to  think 
that  a  pirate  gained  her  hand  in  marriage  by  posing  as  an 
honorable  gentleman.  The  property  there  is  in  her  name. 
In  fact,  as  she  is  a  daughter  of  a  thrifty  English  merchant, 
she  brought  me  a  great  deal  more  than  the  place  cost,  in- 
cluding improvements.  At  the  end  of  three  years  she 
will  sell  or  rent  her  property  in  Riverton,  and  move  to 
New  York. 

**  My  oldest  son  Isaac,  can  complete  his  education  there 
in  King's  College,  and  then  go  into  business  as  a  shipping 
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merchant.  In  about  seven  years  I  will  arrive  in  New 
York  and  hire  out  as  a  clerk  to  Isaac,  to  take  special 
charge  of  his  southern  trade,  then  in  due  time  I  will  marry 
the  widow,  and  she  and  her  children  will  take  the  name  of 
LeRay.  I  say,  Cortego,  don't  you  think  that  is  a  good 
scheme?  As  my  sins  have  been  theft  and  robbery  only, 
including  the  manufacture  of  Spanish  doubloons,  I  think 
after  seven  years  of  penance  and  exile,  I  will  be  able  to 
go  back  to  civilization,  to  live  as  an  honest  and  upright 
citizen  the  rest  of  my  days.  That  was  my  intention  when 
I  settled  in  Riverton;  but  the  wander-devil,  the  seduction 
of  the  wild  life  and  the  lust  for  gold  and  riches  overcame 
me;  however,  I  think  I  will  be  satisfied  now  when  my 
time  expires.  I  am  having  some  trouble  in  my  mind 
about  those  new  dies;  as  you  are  a  Spaniard,  tell  me  what 
you  think  about  it." 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  say,"  Cortego  replied.  "It 
is  a  difficult  question  in  my  own  mind.  We  are  a  nation 
on  this  island  by  ourselves  with  our  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  we  acknowledge  no  prince  or  king  or  sover- 
eign or  government  outside  of  ourselves.  The  money 
which  is  most  convenient  for  us  is  that  with  the  Spanish 
stamp  upon  it.  By  making  this  money  we  will  not  make 
the  Spanish  king  or  government  any  poorer,  and  the 
people  to  whom  we  pay  it  can  use  it,  for  to  them  it  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  regular  genuine  money.  If  you 
don't  wish  the  dies,  I  will  take  them,  as  that  will  relieve 
you  of  all  responsibility.  If  you  don't  want  the  ship,  I 
will  buy  it  with  the  understanding  that  you  can  go  with 
me  in  recovering  your  buried  treasures,  or  if  you  will  fur- 
nish me  with  the  charts,  I  will  dig  them  up  for  a  share. 
Owing  to  your  disability,  it  might  be  wise  for  you  to 
abandon  the  seafaring  life,  as  in  a  case  of  wreck  you  might 
not  be  able  to  save  yourself.  From  your  frame  of  mind, 
I  infer  that  you  do  not  care  to  be  a  part  of  hazardous  ex- 
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peditions.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  you  cannot  ex- 
pose your  friends  or  those  who  have  been  your  partners 
and  associates,  but  perhaps  it  is  with  you  according  to 
the  saying 


'  The  Devil  is  sick,  the  Devil  a  saint  would  be, 
The  Devil  is  well,  the  devil  a  saint  is  he.' 


1 1» 


"No,  Cort^o,  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  for 
several  years.  I  never  was  a  full-blooded  pirate.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  never  taken  a  human  life. 
I  shudder  when  I  think  that  it  might  have  been  a  fight 
to  the  finish  with  Captain  Frayman's  ship,  if  I  had  not 
fallen.  I  never  felt  so  desperate  and  reckless  in  my  life, 
as  I  did  at  that  moment,  for  I  was  savage  with  the  deter- 
mination to  capture  that  gold  and  silver  at  all  hazards, 
but  my  heart  is  now  glad  that  we  did  not  enter  upon  a 
scene  of  carnage  on  that  occasion:  thrice  glad  that  my 
hands  are  still  free  from  the  stain  of  human  blood.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  governments  will  hunt 
for  us.  When  we  were  in  a  way  the  allies  of  the  British 
and  the  French  against  the  Spanish,  it  was  different; 
but  now  as  those  nations  are  nominally  at  peace,  they  will 
all  try  to  apprehend  us.  Spies  have  been  on  the  island, 
looking  for  us.  Soon  after  we  saw  Captain  Frayman  he 
must  have  met  a  ship  which  took  the  news  back  to  New 
York,  for  the  authorities  started  at  once  to  hunt  us;  but 
I  am  so  thoroughly  disguised  that  they  have  not  yet  sus- 
pected me.  You  see  the  color  of  my  hair  is  changed  and 
my  skin  is  dark,  which  is  the  opposite  of  what  it  was.  I 
think  if  I  am  diligent  about  this  for  a  year,  the  danger 
will  be  past,  but  if  I  should  be  taken  and  get  into  the 
power  of  the  authorities,  whatever  might  be  my  fate,  it 
will  be  always  sweet  to  know,  and  to  know  that  God 
knows,  that  I  am  not  a  murderer.'' 
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"You  had  better  not  talk  that  way  to  the  fellows  around 
here,  for  they  may  think  you  are  reproachmg  them  and 
become  your  mortal  enemies,"  said  Cortego. 

"That  might  be,"  said  LeRoy,  "but  I  say  everything 
to  you,  for  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  your 
fidelity,  as  you  are  my  confessor  and  I  know  you  will  not 
betray  me." 

"Of  that  you  may  be  certain,"  Cort^o  replied,  "but 
I  am  afraid  that  the  next  thing  you  will  be  thinking  about, 
will  be  the  restitution  of  the  riches  you  have  taken  from 
their  owners." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  LeRay  replied,  "but  the 
difiicultied  are  so  great  and  insurmountable,  that  I  have 
banished  all  thoughts  of  it  from  my  mind,  for  I  cannot 
reduce  my  wife  and  children  to  pauperism  and  poverty. 
We  never  have  captured  enough  treasure  to  pay  for  the 
property  we  have  destroyed.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer 
for  you  to  make  coins  here,  than  for  me  to  make  them  in 
New  York;  but  I  have  seven  years  yet  to  decide  that 
question.  However,  we  have  a  pleasant  climate  here 
with  plenty  of  food  and  all  supplies.  I  can  amuse  myself 
fishing  and  making  trading  expeditions  around  the  gulf 
and  Caribbean  Sea.  Perhaps  I  will  pass  a  winter  or  two 
in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo  curing  beef.  When  I  re- 
turn to  my  family,  no  one  but  my  wife  and  Isaac  will 
know  who  I  am,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  will  be  a  good  step- 
father to  my  children." 

One  pleasant  evening  in  April  a  lonely  traveller  came 
down  the  Pineville  road  to  Riverton.  How  his  heart 
thrilled  with  joy  and  sorrow  and  sadness !  Joy  at  behold- 
ing the  scenes  of  his  childhood:  the  little  river  which  was 
once  so  full  of  salmon  and  speckled  trout  and  shad  and 
various  other  kinds  of  edible  fish,  the  forests  though  now 
robbed  largely  of  the  majestic  pines  he  loved  so  well, 
where  he  had  hunted  the  deer,  wild  tiu-key  and  other 
20 
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desirable  game,  the  places  where  he  camped  in  his  boy- 
hood and  young  manhood  with  his  parents  and  friends; 
sorrow  at  the  thought  that  those  parents  and  probably 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  were  now  gone  from  his  life; 
sadness  at  the  thought  that  long  ago  he  had  been  forgot- 
ten by  all  who  knew  him  here,  as  they  supposed  that  he 
was  no  more  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  never  expected 
to  see  him  again. 

Travelling  overland  from  New  York  he  was  wayworn 
and  weary.  Seeing  a  light  at  the  window,  this  strang6 
pilgrim,  by  his  knocking,  called  to  the  door  the  mistress, 
who  asked  his  errand. 

In  broken  English  he  replies,  ''Me  tired :  want  some  eat." 

"Dinah,"  said  the  woman  of  the  house,  "come  here." 

"What  you  want,  missus?"  the  servant  replied. 

"You  can  give  this  hungry  man  something  to  eat." 

The  order  being  obeyed,  while  the  stranger  was  par- 
taking of  his  welcome  repast,  Mrs.  Obediah  Gamsey  pro- 
ceeded to  satisfy  her  curiosity  by  asking  him  questions. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"From  New  York,"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  something  in  the  language  of  the  visitor 
and  in  his  appearance  that  led  her  to  surmise  that  he  had 
come  from  the  West  Indies,  and  she  startled  him  by  ask- 
ing, "How  long  since  you  came  from  Tortuga?" 

In  surprise  he  asked,  "How  you  know?" 

Then  from  a  safe  hiding  place  he  produced  a  folded 
paper  securely  sealed,  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

"What  is  that?"  she  quickly  asked. 

He  pushed  it  away  from  his  plate  where  he  had  laid 
it  towards  the  now  intensely  interested  woman,  saying, 
"You  look." 

Taking  up  the  letter,  she  read  her  own  name  "  Elsther." 
Sinking  faint  into  a  chair,  she  quickly  rallied  and  care- 
fully opening  the  mysterious  package,  soon  devoured  its 
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<riffHfm!i  Tben  InnlriT^  1^  die  saidjbo  the  faithful  sU\^^ 
*' Yoa  stay  vitii  the  servants  a  week  and  rest,  then  I  vill 
give  yoa  a  letter  to  take  back  to  Mr.  LtRzyJ*^ 

Esther  vas  faithful  to  her  hudxand.  She  mas  one  of 
those  refiaUe  English  vomen  vho  have  done  so  much  to 
preserve  the  honor  of  vomanhood  and  to  perpetuate  the 
Anglo  SazxMi  ideal  of  the  purity  and  the  integrit\*  of  the 
family,  composed  of  one  man  and  one  noman  joined  for 
life  in  a  iredlock  to  be  saciedh'  k^t  by  the  fidelit>*  of  each 
to  the  other,  and  to  the  scmis  and  daughters  which  are 
bom  to  them.  Charles  LeRay,  as  we  will  now  call  him, 
was  true  to  his  wife,  whatever  might  be  his  sins  as  a 
buccaneer,  and  whatever  might  be  the  dark  plots  against 
his  nei^ibor  on  the  mountain;  but  he  had  abandoned  that 
intended  crime  idiich  might  have  hurled  him  into  eternity 
in  the  attempt,  or  landed  him  in  a  felon's  cell  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  and  to  ezfuate  hisoffence  isobar  as  human  justice 
could  go,  by  being  put  to  death  by  the  duly  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land. 

Esther,  be  it  said  to  her  credit,  did  not  know  that  her 
husband  was  a  counterfeiter,  as  that  work  was  done 
aboard  the[ship,but,  in  a  vague  way,  she  had  the  impres- 
sion that  when  he  was  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  engaged 
in  unlawful  enterprises.  When  she  learned  that  he  was 
captain  of  a  vessel  and  crew  which  had  attempted  piracy 
on  the  high  seas,  at  first  she  was  indignant  and  her  confi- 
dence  in  him  received  a  great  shock,  but  she  loved  him 
personally  and  fully  appreciated  his  love  for  her  whidi 
had  been  proved  in  numberless  ways  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  had  never  by  word  or 
deed  been  unkind  or  impatient  even  with  the  faults  of 
her  temper  which  had  not  always  been  perfectly  con- 
trolled. 

On  those  occasions  of,  to  say  the  least,  impatience  on 
her  part,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  in  tones  of  love  and 
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Idndoess,  "Well,  Esther,  my  dear,  I  don't  blame  you 
for  feeling  a  little  ni£fled  sometimes  under  the  weight  of 
your  many  cares  and  difficulties,  but  you  seem  to  conquer 
them  and  that  is  to  be  said  in  your  praise  and  honor." 

Then  she  would  break  down  and  with  tears  in  her  ^res, 
throwing  her  arms  around  him  and  kis^i^  him,  say,  "You 
are  the  loveliest  man  any  woman  ever  had." 

Also  be  was  clean  in  his  person.  He  did  not  use  intoxi* 
eating  drinks  nor  tobacco.  Being  an  educated  man, 
even  at  that  early  day,  he  knew  how  to  care  for  his  body 
which  was  healthy  and  well  formed.  Sometimes  in  the 
evenings,  when  the  children  and  the  servants  were  in 
bed,  and  they  remained  by  the  cheerful  fireplace  to  talk 
over  the  affairs  of  business,  and,  perhaps,  to  recall  some 
reminiscences  of  the  past  years,  he  would  take  her  in  his 
strong  arms,  as  a  mother  comforts  her  child,  speaking  kind 
words  and  imprint  upon  her  lips  a  loving  kiss.  Then 
she  would  rest  her  head  upon  his  manly  shoulder  and,  as 
she  was  saying  loving  words,  fall  asleep. 

Nor  did  he  hasten  to  awaken  her,  and,  while  he  feasted 
his  eyes  upon  her  petite  form,  lithe  and  symmetrical,  her 
beautiful  features,  her  golden  hair  and  her  intelligent 
well-formed  head,  he  would  say  to  himself:  "To  think 
that  such  a  perfect  woman,  so  beautiful  and  so  sweet, 
should  give  her  heart  to  one  so  unworthy  as  I,  to  be  my 
true  and  loving  wife.  She  must  know  that  she  is  a  queen 
among  women,  yet  she  is  not  vain ;  she  is  so  industrious, 
so  economical,  and  has  such  a  talent  for  buuness  manage- 
ment which  she  uses  so  well,  I  ought  to  be  a  better  man. 
I  must  give  up  my  wicked  practices  for  her  sake.  I  will 
throw  the  dies  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  have  honest 
doubloons  to  transact  my  business  with," 

As  ^e  events  of  a  drowning  man's  life  pass  in  a  moment 
before  his  eyes,  so  these  scenes  of  the[>ast  came  to  Esther's 
mind,   and,    when    she   was    tempted    to   count   him 
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out  of  her  life  forever,  she  remembered  the  time  when,  as 
she  slept  like  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms,  with  a  comer 
of  her  mantle  he  tickled  her  face  to  make  her  laugh  in 
sleep  that  he  might  see  the  perfect  white  pearly  teeth 
which  were  alwa}^  clean  and  sweet.  Then  as  he  kissed 
her  lovingly,  she  saw  in  memory  the  vision  of  how  she 
awoke  saying: 

"Was  I  asleep?  I  dreamed  I  was  in  heaven,  where  a 
beautiful  angel  with  heart  throbbing  with  love  and  honey 
breath,  kissed  my  lips;  and  then  I  woke.  But  in  your 
arms  I  am  still  in  heaven  and  you  must  be  the  angel;  yes, 
my  love,  to  be  in  the  arms  of  a  strong  clean  man  who,  I 
know,  is  all  my  own  and  is  always  kind  and  true:  that 
is  heaven  to  me." 

Theirs  was  a  love  that  never  grew  old.  Now  though 
her  confidence  was  shaken,  not  her  love ;  for  she  knew  that 
to  her  he  was  true.  He  was  the  only  man  she  ever  loved, 
and  she  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy were  equal  to  hers. 

Then  she  decided  once  for  all  and  forever  that  she 
would  never  abandon  nor  forsake  him,  even  though  he 
were  seven  times  as  great  a  sinner  as  he  was,  and  she  re- 
solved that  by  her  faith  with  God's  help  she  would  make 
this  a  case  in  which  the  wife  should  be  instrumental  in 
saving  her  husband. 

"Such  a  man  cannot  be  all  bad,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"His  one  sin  of  unscrupulous  greed  for  riches,  which  has 
led  him  to  attempted  piracy,  can  be  forsaken  and  for- 
given, and  his  disabled  right  arm  will  prevent  him  leading 
such  a  life  again.  He  is  willing  to  repent  and  do  penance 
in  seven  years'  separation,  which  must  be  as  heavy  a 
cross  for  him  as  it  is  for  me.  But  virtue  and  chastity 
are  their  own  reward  and  crown.  They  can  bear  any 
burden  if  sustained  by  Him  who  is  Infinite  and  Undefiled 
Innocence  and  Love.     Perhe^s,  now  that  I  know  his 
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besetting  sin,  I  can  lead  him  to  redemption.  It  may  be 
that  the  new  name  he  has  assumed  is  his  real  name. 
However,  as  I  am  his  wife,  I  will  not  forsake  him  in  the 
time  of  his  calamity.  I  will  be  very  busy  and  the  years 
will  fly  quickly  by,  and  in  the  meantime,  trusting  in  In- 
finite Sympathy,  by  His  grace  I  will  overcome  my  quick 
temper,  which  has  been  my  sin.  I  will  do  as  my  lover 
husband  suggests." 

Having  rested  for  a  week,  the  faithful  servant  started 
on  his  return  bearing  Esther's  letter  to  Charles  LeRay. 
After  the  vicissitudes  of  a  month's  journey  including  a 
wreck  on  CapeHatteras,  arriving  inTortuga,  the  welcome 
slave  handed  the  wished-for  letter  to  his  master  who  said  : 

''  Now  you  are  a  free  man.  Your  faithfulness  has  fully 
earned  the  reward  I  am  giving  you,  so  now  you  can  go 
back  to  your  people,  or  you  can  remain  here,  or  go  where- 
ever  you  wish.  Tomorrow  I  will  have  your  papers 
ready,  and  will  give  you  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to 
use  as  you  may  choose,  but  always  remember  that  you 
can  have  a  home  with  me  wherever  I  am,  whenever  you 
wish." 

Being  alone  LeRay  now  locked  his  door  and  opening 
the  letter,  read : 

"My  dear  husband,  you  cannot  know  how  great  was 
my  grief  when  I  heard  you  were  mortally  wounded,  also 
that  you  were  not  so  perfect  as  I  thought.  I  have  always 
S3mipathized  with  your  purpose  to  get  wealth,  but  was 
not  aware  that  you  were  using  such  means  as  were  re- 
ported by  Captain  Frayman  of  the  ship  Priscitta.  At 
first  I  was  angry  and  indignant.  I  thought  I  would  dis- 
own you,  but  that  I  found  I  could  not  do.  Somehow  I 
got  the  impression  that  you  were  still  living:  so  your 
letter  did  not  altogether  surprise  me.  You  are  my  hus- 
band and  you  have  been  always  kind  and  true  to  me; 
therefore  we  are  one  and  I  cannot  forsake  you,  whatever 
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may  be  the  vicissitudes  which  may  separate  us.  I  will 
do  as  you  wish  and  you  will  find  me  in  New  York  when 
you  come  back;  but  I  expect  you  will  abandon  your  un- 
lawful acts,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  honor  me  and  my  wish 
by  becoming  a  respectable  and  upright  citizen.  Cap- 
tain Frayman  called  and  tried  to  console  me  by  saying 
that  you  were  not  like  a  common  pirate,  for  he  knew,  in 
two  instances  at  least,  you  had  been  careful  to  avoid 
bloodshed.  He  said  if  you  would  abandon  your  wrong 
life  and  come  back,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
your  pardon,  which  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  do. 
He  said  he  could  see  how  as  a  buccaneer  you  preyed  on 
the  Spanish  commerce  under  the  French  and  English 
Hags,  being  virtually  commissioned  by  those  governments 
as  privateers:  then  when  they  disowned  you,  you  contin- 
ued your  depredations.  After  you  return  I  want  you  to 
see  him  when  he  comes  to  New  York,  to  ask  his  forgive- 
ness which  I  am  sure  he  will  grant  you.  Make  him  your 
confessor.  He  is  so  pure  and  noble :  a  true  descendant  of 
his  crusader  ancestor.  He  will  not  fail  you ;  but  will  help 
you  to  become  established  in  your  reformed  life.  We 
will  be  faithful  to  each  other  and  you  will  become  true 
to  God  and  your  neighbor  and  fellow-man.  Then  o^r 
happiness  will  be  more  complete  than  ever.  I  have 
thought  of  the  difficult  question  of  restitution.  You  will 
do  what  you  can  and  what  you  cannot  do  will  not  be 
required.    Adieu,  Your  loving  Esther." 

Then  alone  in  his  private  room,  the  strong  man  burst 
into  tears  like  a  woman  overcome  by  trouble  and  per- 
plexity, joy  and  sorrow,  all  at  the  same  time.  He  adored 
the  woman  who  would  not  forsake  him  and  now  as  never 
before,  resolved  he  would  be  worthy  of  her.  He  solilo- 
quized: 

"Now  I  am  ready  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power  to  make 
right  everything  I  have  done  that  was  wrong." 
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Putting  his  crucible  on  the  forge,  he  put  in  it  his  new 
set  of  dies  and,  melting  them  down  into  a  mat,  burned  it 
to  a  cinder.  Then  at  low  tide  in  the  darkness  he  walked 
along  the  shore  and  threw  it  far  out  into  the  sea.  He 
separated  himself  from  his  surroundings,  dug  up  his  treas* 
ures  and  reduced  them  to  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  sold 
his  ship  for  about  half  its  value,  bade  adieu  to  the  bucca- 
neers and  their  life  and  associations,  and  took  passage  to 
Havana.  There  he  entered  into  business  as  a  shipping 
merchant.  He  hired  Tuncas,  the  Mohegan  slave,  and 
about  twice  during  the  year,  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  be- 
loved Esther  and  recdved  her  reply.  She  carried  out 
his  wishes  and  io  three  years  was  living  with  her  children 
in  New  York.  Two  years  later  her  son  Isaac  was  estab- 
lished in  bu^ness  and  his  chief  correspondent  in  the  West 
Indies  was  Charies  LeRay  of  Havana. 

Isaac  was  well  prospered  in  his  business  ventures,  as 
his  motlier  gave  her  advice  and  personal  attention  to  his 
affairs. 

The  years  flew  away  on  the  swift  wings  of  Time.  How 
often  it  is  that  the  hope  of  something  better  farther  on, 
cheers  us  in  our  adversities  and  troubles  and  makes 
bright  the  pathway  beset  with  thorns  which  would  other- 
wise be  dark  and  gloomy.  So  it  was  with  Esther  and  her 
husband.  Their  love  grew  wanner  and  more  perfect  in 
their  separation  and  the  seven  years  seemed  only  like 
one  of  his  accustomed  absences  from  home  for  the  winter 
season. 

One  day  a  fine  appearing  gentleman  called  at  Isaac's 
office  and,  announcing  himself  as  a  merchant  from  Ha- 
vana, handed  him  his  card. 

"Oh,"  said  Isaac,  "you  are  the  gentleman  with  whom 
I  have  been  doing  business  in  Havana,  and  whom  1 
have  engaged  as  a  clerk." 
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Then  turning  to  his  bookkeeper  he  said  "This  is  Mr. 
Charles  LeRay.  You  can  put  his  name  on  the  payroll 
at  ten  pounds  a  month.  Now,  Mr.  LeRay,  you  will  want 
a  boarding  place.  You  can  board  with  me,  but  we  are 
keeping  house  in  a  modest  way  in  a  few  rooms,  and  you 
probably  had  better  board  with  my  mother.  I  spoke  to 
her  about  it  and  as  she  has  a  large  house  she  consented  to 
take  you.  But  she  expects,  if  your  home  is  with  her  fam- 
ily you  will  teach  the  young  people  French  and  Spanish, 
for  which  she  will  allow  you  something  on  account  of 
board.  Of  course  that  can  be  done  out  of  business  hours 
and  will  not  interfere  with  your  work  here  at  the  store. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  look  through  my  warerooms  to 
see  the  stock  I  have  on  hand." 

When  they  were  alone  in  a  secluded  comer,  the  new- 
comer informed  Isaac  that  he  bought  a  cargo  consisting 
largely  of  tobacco,  molasses  in  hogsheads  and  about  a 
thousand  boxes  of  oranges,  with  some  other  merchandise 
such  as  was  in  demand  in  the  New  York  market.  For  all 
this  he  had  paid  cash  and  had  bought  at  a  bargain. 

The  ship  would  probably  arrive  within  a  few  days. 
His  hired  man,  formerly  a  Mohegan  slave,  was  on  the 
ship  as  supercargo.  It  was  arranged  to  dispose  of  what 
they  could  sell  to  -good  advantage  from  the  ship,  and 
store  the  balance  in  Isaac's  warerooms.  He  also  in- 
formed his  new  employer  that  he  had  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  specie,  which  he  would  loan  for  use 
in  the  business  if  desired.  Isaac  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  some  additional  ready  funds  as  he  expected  Cap- 
tain Frayman  would  arrive  soon  from  Rio  with  a  cargo 
of  hides  and  tallow  and  smoked  beef,  and  if  he  could  pay 
cash  in  specie,  the  clerk  representing  the  owner,  would 
sell  the  entire  shipload  to  one  firm  at  a  great  bargain. 

The  New  York  merchant  was  glad  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  his  new  clerk  who,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  was 
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received  into  the  firm  as  a  partner.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  there  was  a  grand  wedding  at  the  home  of 
the  Widow  Garasey,  when  she  changed  her  name  to  Le- 
Ray  by  being  married  to  her  son's  partner. 

Her  husband  became  an  honorable  and  uprtgjit  citizen, 
led  to  redemption  by  the  love  and  fidelity  of  a  true 
woman.  Aside  from  his  old  associates  in  ran,  there  were 
only  three  persons  who  knew  the  secret  of  his  former  life. 
These  were  his  wife  and  oldest  son  and  Captain  Frayman 
of  Riverton.  At  LeRay's  request,  the  three  met  at  his 
home,  a  few  days  after  the  wedding  when  he  said  to  them, 

"You  know  my  history.  1  have  been  converted  from 
a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  I  am  willing  to 
do  what  a  majority  of  you  think  I  ought  to  do  about  a 
public  confes^on  and  restitution." 

The  three  consulted  a  few  moments  and  appointed 
Captain  Frayman  to  tell  LeRay  their  deciaon,  which  was 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  LeRay,  I  am  commissioned  to  state  to  you  what 
we  think  is  proper  and  best,  without  partiality  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  relationship  of  two  of  our  number  to 
yourself.  Society  would  receive  no  benefit  from  your 
di^race  and  further  punishment.  We  know  that  your 
reformation  is  complete  and  sincere  and  permanent. 
We  advise  you  to  carry  out  your  purpose,  to  show  your 
re[>entance  by  uniting  with  the  church,  so  that  you  may 
have  the  best  help  to  a  godly  life  henceforth.  Sinners 
are  not  always  called  upon  to  proclaim  their  ^ns,  espe- 
cially to  the  world,  when  they  intend  to  lead  a  new  life. 
Technically  you  once  were  a  criminal  against  national  and 
international  law.  The  penalty  of  your  sin  is  severe,  but 
we  think  your  exile  from  home  seven  years  and  the  en- 
tire abandonment  for  eight  years  of  your  former  life  and 
associations,  with  your  honorable  and  honest  lifejin  the 
meantime,  is  sufficient.    It  is  our  unanimous  opinion, 
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in  deciding  this  case  on  its  merits,  believing  your  assertion 
that  you  have  never  taken  a  human  life,  that  it  is  your 
solemn  duty  as  it  is  our  duty  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion, 
and  keep  its  secret  forever  inviolate." 

"My  friends,"  said  LeRay,  "from  your  viewpoint  that 
may  be  a  correct  decision;  but  while  you  have  been  con- 
sulting I  have  been  coming  to  my  own  conclusion.  I 
shall  see  the  governor  of  this  colony  who  is  in  a  way  a 
representative  of  the  British  government.  I  shall  tell 
him  the  whole  truth.  Then  I  will  see  the  governor  under 
whose  jurisdiction  I  lived  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
Captain  Frayman's  ship.  I  will  also  tell  him  everything, 
and  will  follow  the  advice  of  those  two  men,  abiding  by 
the  consequences  whatever  they  may  be." 

Esther  now  said,  **  It  is  useless  to  try  to  persuade  him 
not  to  carry  out  his  determination.  If  you,  Captain 
Frayman,  will  write  a  letter  of  introduction  to  our  gov- 
ernor and  one  to  the  governor  at  Clayberg,  giving  your 
opinion,  I  think  my  husband  will  be  better  satisfied  to 
carry  out  his  purpose." 

Having  obtained  the  captain's  letters,  the  next  morn- 
ing LeRay  appeared  before  the  governor  and  made  a  full 
confession  of  his  transgressions,  stating  his  endeavors 
and  intention  to  lead  a  new  life. 

The  governor,  having  considered  the  matter  a  mo- 
ment, came  to  a  quick  decision,  "  I  will  call  a  session  of  the 
court  for  tomorrow  at  ten  o'clock,  when  you  will  please 
be  present." 

At  the  opening  of  the  court  LeRay  was  surprised  to 
hear  what  the  governor  said.  That  dignified  gentleman 
stated  the  case  as  the  culprit  had  confessed. 

It  seems  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Captain  Fray- 
man  who  was  then  in  port  loading  his  vessel  for  a  voyage, 
and  had  summoned  him  to  appear  as'a  witness.  In  his 
speech  he  hinted  that  some  of  the  ships  in  which  some  of 
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the  leading  citizens  were  interested,  had  not  always  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law  in  some  of  their  adventures; 
that  the  times  were  less  turbulent  than  they  had  been, 
and  that  he  for  one  would  recommend  Obediah  Gamsey 
or  Charles  LeRay  to  the  favorable  consideration  and 
mercy  of  the  court. 

After  hearing  the  witnesses,  especially  the  testimony 
of  the  principal  witness,  Captain  Frayman,  which  corrob> 
orated  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  governor  and  the  de< 
fendant  in  his  evidence,  the  court  held  a  short  consulta- 
tion, after  which  the  preading  ju^e  condemned  the 
prisoner  to  exile  from  the  colony  for  seven  years.  "But," 
said  the  governor,  taldng  LeRay  by  the  hand,  "as  you  have 
already  served  your  seven  years  of  exile,  I  hereby  grant 
you  full  release  and  pardon,  iriiich  I  think,  all  things  con- 
udered,  is  my  duty ;  and  surely  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  that 
I  can  see  my  way  clear  in  taking  this  action  as  chief  mag- 
istrate  of  this  colony  and  as  a  representative  of  the  British 
crown." 

"I  accept  your  judgment  and  ^ncerely  thank  you  for 
your  charity  and  kindness,"  said  LeRay.  "As  long  as  I 
live,  I  will  endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  honor 
your  opinion  by  being  henceforth  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
and  living  an  unselfish  life,  devoted  to  my  family,  to 
charity  and  to  religion.  Captain  Frayman's  ship  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  attempted  to  rob  as  commander  of  the 
attacking  force:  in  fact,  the  only  attacks  in  which  I  took 
any  part  after  the  French  and  English  disowned  the  buc- 
caneers, an<i  as  a  consequence  they  became  outlaws. 
May  the  Great  Redeemer  who  saves  us  from  our  ans  be 
my  witness  and  my  refuge!" 

Charles  LeRay  kept  his  vows.  God  blessed  him  in  his 
reformation  and  in  his  new  life,  and  his  numerous  pos- 
terity are  most  prosperous  and  honorable  citizens.  Who 
will  say  that  in  leading  her  husband  out  of  darkness  into 
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light,  Esther  Spencer  should  not  have  great  credit  for  the 
beneficent  results?  Captain  Frayman  and  the  redeemed 
outlaw  became  the  best  of  friends.  For  many  years  they 
were  never  more  happy  than  when  the  Riverton  mariner's 
ship  carried  a  cargo  for  the  shipping  merchants,  LeRay 
&  Son.  The  next  time  he  sailed  home  from  New  York, 
he  took  his  friend  as  his  passenger  and  guest.  They  went 
together  to  the  governor  and  LeRay  handed  him  a  letter 
from  the  New  York  ruler.  A  court  was  convened  which 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  the  governor  granting 
the  same  release  to  the  prisoner  who  replied  that,  if  jus- 
tice was  always  so  well  tempered  with  mercy  when  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  there  would  be  less  crime  and  more 
good-will  in  the  world. 

LeRay  was  now  free.  He  had  expiated  his  crimes  and 
had  been  forgiven  by  both  God  and  man.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  new  world. 

"This  is  the  first  day,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  truly 
happy  since  I  began  my  wrong  life.  Surely,  *  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard.'  He  may  seem  to  flourish  for  a 
time,  he  may  succeed  in  getting  wealth,  but  the  canker 
of  a  reproving  conscience  will  gnaw  at  his  heart  and  fill 
him  with  misery." 

"Yes,"  said  Captain  Frayman,  "how  true  are  your 
words!  Sin  is  its  own  penalty  if  there  were  no  other. 
But  when  remorse  takes  the  place  of  the  warnings  of 
conscience,  how  pitiable  must  be  the  lot  of  the  finally 
impenitent!  You  have  made  the  wise  choice,  and  I  am 
glad  to  welcome  you  into  the  glorious  company  of  God's 
elect  children.  "Obediah  Gamsey  being  now  banished, 
not  for  seven  years,  but  forever,  Charles  LeRay  was  re- 
stored to  himself  and  to  his  family. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Toe  Fisheruan,  the  Peddler  and  the  Panthers 

"His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Givetk  grace  unto  every  art." 

— Longfellow. 

E>eborah's  brother  Daniel,  who  was  fond  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  often  roamed  through  the  woods  in  pursuit 
of  game  which  he  was  very  successful  in  obtaining.  One 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  he  came  in  from  the  field 
where  they  were  planting  com,  ostensibly  to  get  a  drink 
of  water  and,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  he  said : 

"Say,  mother,  I'm  hungry." 

"Never  mind,  Daniel,"  she  said,  "dinner  will  be  ready 
after  awhile,  when  you  can  eat  all  you  want.  We  are 
going  to  have  veal  pot  pie:  you  like  that." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  do:  I'll  eat  lots  of  it,  but  when  I'm 
done  I'll  be  hungry  as  a  starved  wolf." 

"Why  how  you  talk,  Daniel!  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"Well,  mother,  I  remember  not  so  very  many  months 
ago,  you  got  the  last  lamprey  eel  out  of  the  brine :  you 
freshened  it  and  seethed  it  in  milk,  as  no  one  else  in  the 
world,  but  you  or  Deborah  can  do  so  perfectly,  I'm 
hungry  now  for  some  of  that." 

"You  will  have  to  wait  until  we  get  some,  before  they 
can  be  cooked,"  said  his  mother  sympathetically. 

"Yes;  that  is  they  very  thing  I  want  to  talk  about.  I 
met  Ezekiel  Elsgood  over  at  the  notch  yesterday  when 
I  was  bunting  turkey's  nests,  and  he  s^d  the  lampreys 
were  beginning  to  run.  Next  week  they'll  be  there  in 
crowds,  and  I  want  to  have  Aaron  and  Samuel  go  with 
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me  the  first  pleasant  day  next  week  to  catch  some.  I 
want  all  three  of  the  horses." 

''But,  my  son,  old  Dobbin's  colt  is  only  six  weeks  old: 
she  would  not  be  contented  to  go  away  so  long,  if  her 
baby  is  left  at  home." 

"That'll  be  all  right,  mother:  the  colt  will  enjoy  the 
picnic  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  It  won't  hurt 
it  a  bit." 

"Well,  Daniel,  I  will  give  you  my  consent  if  your 
father  will  let  you  go." 

Daniel  now  knew  they  would  have  their  fishing  day; 
for  he  was  accustomed  to  ask  his  mother  first  for  favors 
he  wished,  then  having  gained  her  agreement,  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  winning  his  father's  approval,  when  his 
request  was  reasonable. 

During  the  remaining  days  of  the  week,  as  he  had  time 
in  odd  spells,  especially  evenings,  he  brought  the  nets 
down  from  the  garret  and  mending  them  carefully,  thus 
got  them  ready  for  the  coming  holiday.  Saturday, 
Daniel  and  Aaron  went  to  Clayberg  for  two  bags  of  salt, 
to  replenish  the  supply  which  was  running  low.  The 
next  Monday  evening,  the  sun  set  clear  with  a  red  western 
sky:  accordingly,  all  preparations  were  made;  even  to 
putting  up  a  lunch  for  the  three  boys;  then  at  the  even- 
ing devotions.  Major  Rose  earnestly  prayed  that  his 
grandsons  might  be  prospered  on  the  morrow.  Two 
o'clock  found  them  stirring  and  before  daybreak  they 
were  on  their  way.  When  they  started  on  their  expedi- 
tion, Deborah  longed  to  be  one  of.  the  party,  but  as  she 
was  very  busy  weaving  the  woolen  blankets  for  her  outfit, 
she  remained  to  continue  her  work  at  the  loom.  As  they 
were  to  bring  back  nine  bags  nearly  full  of  eels,  they  rode 
bare  back  or,  rather,  with  three  bags  each  for  a  saddle. 
Arriving  at  their  destination  just  as  the  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  shine  on  the  waters,  they  saw  beneath  their  feet, 
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the  foaming  torrent,  rushing  down  through  the  gorge 
and  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  in  see- 
ing the  water  just  below  the  rapids,  fairly  alive  with  the 
lampreys.  Daniel's  good  jackknife  soon  made  ready 
some  stout  poles  to  which  the  nets  were  attached  and  they 
dipped  up  the  nine  bags  full  of  squirming  eels  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

"Oh  my!"  Aaron  exclaimed,  "such  fishing  I  never 
did  see  before  in  all  the  days  of  my  life! " 

"Yes,"  Daniel  replied,  "we  are  favored  with  securing 
our  catch  in  quick  time.  We  will  take  our  lunch  at  the 
crater  and  arrive  home  early  in  the  afternoon:  then  after 
leading  the  horses  down  to  the  brook  and  giving  them  a 
good  washing  and  currying,  we  will  be  ready  to  help 
father  and  grandfather  put  one  barrel  of  the  beauties  in 
the  brine  before  milking  time.  I  think,"  he  said,  as  he 
looked  over  the  bags  with  their  wriggling  contents, 
"  there  will  be  two  full  barrels  and  perhaps  nearly  another , 
as  they  are  nearly  all  meat." 

When  the  three  heroes  of  the  day  marched  in,  each  one 
leading  his  horse  with  its  burdens,  and  laid  them  on  the 
ground  beside  the  bam,  Rhoda  with  Miriam  and  Ruth 
were  there  with  the  greatest  interest  and  glee.  Even 
grandfather  and  father  and  mother  and  Deborah  gathered 
round  the  returned  fishermen  to  see  and  question  them 
about  their  day's  experience.  Before  noon  the  next  day 
two  barrels  full,  the  third  partly  filled  with  the  salted 
treasure,  were  stored  in  a  cool  place  in  the  cellar.  That 
day  there  was  feasting  and  good  cheer  in  the  farmhouse 
on  the  mountain  and  Daniel's  hunger  was  satisfied. 

"There,  mother,  that  is  the  last  blanket!  Isn't  it  a 
beauty?  See  the  clear  white  best  quality  wool,  which  I 
took  special  pains  in  cleaning.  Isn't  that  indigo  blue 
border  pretty?  It  is  my  own  design  and  it  took  me  days 
of  study  to  make  it  just  what  I  wanted." 
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"But,  my  daughter,  what  is  that  center  piece?  Did 
you  paint  that  on?" 

"No,  mother,  like  the  border,  it  is  all  woven  in.  This 
is  my  knight  just  as  I  saw  him  in  Beaumont  on  that  fate- 
ful day  when  he  smiled  upon  me  and  rode  away  to  the 
field  of  battle,  which  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In 
gratitude  that  he  was  spared,  I  asked  that  some  angel 
artist  would  inspire  me  to  weave  his  likeness  and  I  think 
my  prayer  was  answered,  for  I  hardly  know  how  it  was 
done;  but  there  it  is  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  more  than 
does  justice  to  my  skill." 

"Yes,  Deborah,  I  am  proud  to  see  such  a  rare  creation 
of  the  hands  of  my  dearie.  Perhaps  the  love  of  an  inno- 
cent maiden  for  one  she  adores  with  all  her  pure  heart,  is 
an  inspiring  angel." 

"Well,  mother,  love  is  divine.  Love  made  it  possible 
for  fallen  humanity  to  be  daved.  So  as  I  am  sure  my 
love  is  not  a  travesty,  I  may  be  consoled  with  the  thought 
that  it  is  an  inspiration." 

"May  it  ever  inspire  you,  my  child,  to  be  a  faithful 
wife,  and,  if  God  favors  you,  may  you  be  a  worthy  and 
wise  mother." 

"Thank  you,  my  mother,  for   your   good   wishes," 

Deborah  replied.     "Now  I  will  select  some  of  the  best 

of  this  summer's  flax  which  with  Daniel's  help,  I  will 

hetchel,  spin  and  bleach,  for  I  want  four  pairs  of  sheets, 

white  as  snow.    Also  I  must  have  some  additions  to  my 

underclothing  and  wardrobe.     I  must  have  three  dresses 

just  like  that  one  in  which  Joseph  saw  me  in  Beaumont. 

Before  June,  I  must  weave  enough  blue  woolen  cloth  to 

make  me  four  winter  dresses  and  some  red  flannel  for 

petticoats.   I  must  have  the  flax  all  ready  for  the  wheel 

before  cold  weather  comes,  then  I  will  be  busy  until  next 

June.     You  know  what  is  coming  then  if  God  is  willing, 

which  I  know  he  is." 
21 
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"How  do  you  know  that,  my  child?"  said  Phebe. 

"  Why,  mother  dear,  that  is  all  plain,  for  He  told  me  so." 

"Well,  Deborah  dearie,  happy  are  they  whose  God  is 
the  Lord,  especially  when  they  have  the  vi^on  of  his 
blessing  and  will.  The  keeping  of  your  vows,  long  ago 
made  to  me  and  to  God,  gives  you  this  joy  today." 

"Yes,  mother,  this  certainly  makes  the  preparation 
for  the  event  the  greatest  pleasure  for  me.  Of  course  I 
don't  think  his  regard  will  depend  upon  how  I  am  lixed 
up,  but  I  always  wish  to  deserve  his  love,  so,  as  my  heart  is 
forever  his,  clean  and  inviolate,  Imustbeatall  timesclean 
eind  neat.  I  would  not  like  to  put  his  admiration  for  me 
to  the  test  of  seeing  me  untidy  or  slovenly  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  and  I  am  determined  that  my 
bodily  appearance  shall  be  always  a  true  index  of  a  sin- 
cere and  clean  soul  and  life." 

"  You  are  a  philosopher,  my  dear  Deborah,"  said  Phebe. 
"1  think  your  angel  has  not  forsaken  you." 

"No,  mother,  he  cannot;  for  I  have  this  word  'I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.'  Then  I  have  Joseph 
bound  forever  to  my  heart  with  the  golden  cords  of  an 
affection  which  can  never  die.  This  body  will  fail  some- 
time, but  love  is  a  part  of  my  soul  which  will  live  forever." 

To  say  that  Deborah  was  happy  in  her  expectations, 
would  but  faintly  indicate  the  joy  of  her  hope  which  she 
had  no  doubt  was  to  be  realized.  In  due  time  the  linen 
doth  was  in  bolts  ready  for  the  dressmaker — the  spinning 
and  the  weaving  all  having  been  done  by  Deborah  herself. 
When  one  day  her  mother  examined  the  completed  work, 
she  said,  "Why,  my  child,  that  is  the  most  perfect  doth 
ever  woven  in  this  house;  in  fact,  1  think  it  excels  any- 
thing ever  done  in  the  colony.  How  could  you  do  such 
work?" 

"The  solution  of  that  problem,  is  very  easy,  mother. 
I  spun  love  into  every  thread,  I  wove  love  into  every  part 
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of  warp  and  woof.  True,  pure  love  transcends  anything 
else  in  this  world  or  any  other:  how  could  the  result  be 
anything  else  but  perfection?" 

"Yes,  child,  what  you  say  b  eternally  true.  If  you 
will  always  let  love  govern  you  whatever  may  be  the  diffi- 
culties, or  provocations,  or  discouragements  you  meet, 
your  husband  will  never  for  a  moment  regret  his  choice." 

"Which  I  am  determined  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
never  shall  do,  on  account  of  any  fault  or  unfaithfulness 
of  mine,"  Deborah  replied. 

Then  when  the  woolen  goods  were  completed,  the  lov- 
ing mother  paid  her  compliments  to  the  excellence  of 
her  daughter's  work. 

"Yes,  mother,"  Deborah  said,  "but  love  did  it." 

An  occasional  correspondence  was  kept  up  between 
the  lovers,  in  which  Joseph  accepted  an  iilvitation  to 
join  the  family  circle  on  the  mountain  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  November.  Deborah  wrote  him,  "Since  you 
cannot  see  us  very  often,  you  must  make  a  good  long  visit 
when  you  are  here." 

He  replied,  "I  could  stay  until  June'if  my  time  were 
not  otherwise  occupied,  but  it  seems  best  for  us  both  to 
await  with  patience  the  appointed  time  when  we  can  be 
together  always.  As  it  is,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  be  with  you  about  three  weeks." 

November  finally  came  with  its  heavy  frosts.  The 
brown  and  red  and  yellow  and  golden  leaves  that  had 
survived  the  inclement  October  days,  had  now  fallen 
and  were  lying  upon  the  ground  or  rustling  and  scurr3dng 
hither  and  thither  in  the  cold  breezes  of  the  late  autumn 
weather.  There  was  glad  expectation  in  the  mountain 
home;  for  the  knight  was  to  come  within  a  few  days  of 
the  first  of  the  month,  and  all  of  the  family  from  the  least 
•to  the  greatest  had  learned  to  love  him. 
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One  afternoon  as  the  November  sun  was  over  the  forest 
and  hills,  near  the  southwesterly  horizon,  a  lone  traveller 
rode  up  the  valley  of  the  little  river.  Daniel  was  on 
guard:  he  was  interested,  for  hunring  expeditions  had 
been  planned.  His  uncle  Daniel,  the  doctor,  knowing 
that  his  nephew  was  fond  of  bear  meat,  had  told  him 
bears  were  thick  upon  the  west  mountains;  deer  were 
wandering  around  the  crater;  wild  turkeys  were  plenty; 
the  squirrels  were  fat;  something  had  taken  three  of  their 
spring  lambs ;  he  had  seen  a  panther ;  he  wanted  to  organ- 
ize a  hunting  party  for  that  big  cat,  with  Captain  Atwood 
in  command;  therefore  he  was  wide  awake.  Having 
studied  out  Joseph's  itinerary,  he  had  correctly  guessed 
that  the  expected  visitor  would  probably  arrive  Wednes- 
day afternoon  around  three  or  four  o'clock.  So,  on  that 
afternoon,  proudly  seated  on  his  fleet  Falcon,  he  rode 
down  to  meet  the  welcome  guest  near  the  river.  The 
young  hunter  hardly  permitted  the  visitor  to  think  of 
his  beloved  Deborah  whom  he  was  to  meet  so  soon;  for 
he  filled  the  minutes  full  of  talk  about  the  game,  especially 
the  panther  which  he  said  was  a  big  one,  the  skin  of  which 
he  proposed  to  make  into  a  rug  as  a  wedding  present  for 
Deborah.  Its  depredations  had  been  so  recent,  he  was 
positive  it  was  lurking  around  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Hobamak,  so  that  a  good  party  of  about  a  dozen  with  a 
few  good  dogs,  he  thought,  would  be  able  to  strike  the 
trail.  If  they  should  get  two,  one  of  them  was  to  make  a 
rug  for  Anna  Elwin,  Mr.  McDonald's  bride.  When  they 
entered  the  dooryard,  Daniel  took  charge  of  the  horses. 

Now  Deborah  came  running  out  shouting,  "I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,"  then  the  next  moment  the  lovers  were 
in  each  other's  arms. 

About  sunset  the  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast  was 
darkening  the  sky  with  clouds.  Joseph  retired  early  at 
Deborah's  su^estion  because  as  he  had  been  journeying 
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for  two  days,  she  thought  he  must  be  tired  and  sleepy. 
In  the  morning  when  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  a 
snowy  mantle  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  and  light 
flakes  were  still  falling. 

At  the  breakfast  table  Deborah  said  she  was  glad  to 
see  the  snow  so  that  she  could  have  a  good  visit  with 
Joseph.  Then,  too,  it  would  take  the  chilly  frost  out  of 
the  air,  and  pleasant  Indian  summer  would  come. 

**  Yes,"  said  Daniel,  "you  make  the  best  of  your  visit 
before  dinner,  for  I  am  going  to  have  him  with  me  this 
afternoon.  It's  a  splendid  day  for  turkeys  for  we  can 
see  their  tracks,  and  they  are  just  good  and  fat  now." 

After  the  noon  meal,  Daniel,  producing  a  pair  of  winter 
boots,  said  to  the  visitor,  "These  were  John's,  but  they 
are  new  and  if  he  can  see  us  I  know  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  use  them.  We  will  melt  some  tallow  with  bees- 
wax and  give  our  boots  a  good  soaking;  then  at  two 
o'clock  we  will  start.  It  is  going  to  be  pleasant:  see, 
the  sun  is  coming  out  now." 

A  mild  breeze  from  the  west  cleared  away  the  clouds, 
giving  the  hunters  a  successful  afternoon.  As  Daniel 
had  scattered  a  little  com  and  rye  in  the  woods  beyond 
the  crater  each  morning  for  several  days  before,  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  feathered  game, 
attracted  by  the  food,  would  be  found  not  far  away. 
Accordingly,  the  hunters  returned  before  dark  with  all 
they  could  conveniently  carry,  so  that  for  several  days 
there  was  feasting  on  turkey,  roasted,  fried  and  stewed. 

That  evening  all  the  family  assembled  around  a  cheer- 
ful blaze  in  the  large  fireplace,  to  chat  and  visit  and  tell 
stories.  After  a  few  moments  of  general  conversation, 
Rhoda  said: 

"Grandfather,  you  promised  long  ago  that  you  would 
tell  us  the  story  about  the  woman  who  didn't  want  to 
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buy  anything.  I  want  Mr.  Atwood  to  hear  that;  so  now 
is  a  good  time  to  tell  it." 

"You  are  right,  Rhoda,"  said  the  major.  "I  will  re- 
late some  of  my  experiences  about  the  time  of  which  you 
speak.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  to  Captain  Atwood, 
how  it  was  that  I  came  to  be  a  travelling  merchant. 

"My  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Wamsag. 
He  had  a  large  family  of  twelve  boys  and  four  girls. 
Consequently  it  happened  that  as  his  children  grew  up, 
the  swarming  process  was  in  order.  Some  of  my  brothers 
emigrated  up  the  valley  of  the  Wams^,  some  up  the 
valley  of  the  big  river  to  take  up  land,  some  became  me- 
chanics,  and  one  was  a  shoemaker  in  the  growing  town 
across  the  big  river.  I  thought  one,  at  least,  of  our 
number  should  be  a  merchant.  Therefore,  I  resolved 
to  be  that  one.  I  began  by  getting  orders  from  the 
neighbors  for  several  miles  up  and  down  the  valley, 
buying  the  goods  in  Rjverton,  but  sometimes  going  to 
Clayberg  to  make  my  purchases.  I  charged  my  cus- 
tomers a  regulfu*  commission  of  three  shillings  to  the 
pound  sterling,  on  the  price  I  paid  for  the  merchandise. 
In  this  way  having  accumulated  enough  to  buy  a  stock 
of  articles  which  from  my  experience  I  thought  would 
find  ready  buyers,  1  started  out  to  sell  at  a  better  profit 
than  I  had  been  receiving.  Please  excuse  me  a  moment, 
I  will  be  back  directly." 

Rhoda  informed  Joseph  that  her  grandfather  had  gone 
to  get  his  two  tin  trunks  which  he  had  carried  for  many 
years  as  travelling  merchant.  In  a  short  time  a  peddler 
appeared  clad  in  the  usual  garb,  with  a  yoke  across  his 
shoulders,  carrying  two  tin  trunks  suspended  by  leather 
straps  from  the  ends  of  the  yoke.  Advancing  to  the 
center  of  the  family  half  drcle,  he  put  his  trunks  on  the 
floor,  took  off  his  hat  and  in  a  pompous  oratorical  man- 
ner addressed  his  audience.    "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all 
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ye  who  grace  this  famous  city,  listen  unto  me  while  I 
rehearse  to  you  a  ditty: 

"  'I've  come  to  teach  you  how  to  mend  your  health: 
And  that  you  know  brings  happiness  and  wealth. 
You  need  to  pay  a  little  cash  put  down,    . 
And  then  you'll  have  the  wondrous  way  made  known; 
When  your  wife,  your  daughter,  mother,  sister  learn 
How  they'll  your  love,  your  admiration  earn; 
How  find  the  key  to  the  kind  treasures  of  your  heart, 
In  this  fine,  well-printed,  cooking  chart.' 

"It  is  entitled  'Three  hundred  receipts  for  cookery': 
written  by  the  best  cooks  in  New  England.  It  contains 
full  directions  for  preparing  every  variety  of  food:  rye 
bread,  wheat  bread,  com  bread,  gingerbread,  biscuits, 
pickles,  preserves,  root  beer.  Puddings:  rice  pudding, 
Indian  pudding,  plum  pudding,  apple  pudding,  hasty 
pudding,  bread  pudding,  roly  poly  pudding,  fruit  pud- 
dings of  every  kind,  boiled  or  baked.  All  kinds  of  cakes: 
such  as  cup  cake,  loaf  cake,  johnny  cake,  sponge  cake,  nut 
cake,  'lection  cake,  Christmas  cake,  hoe  cake,  friedcakes, 
aindfield  cake.  Roasts,  stews  of  every  description,  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  turkey,  venison,  squirrel,  veal, 
chicken.  How  to  cook  vegetables  of  all  kinds;  soups, 
fish,  game.  Toothsome  pies:  pot  pie,  apple  pie,  cherry 
pie,  huckleberry  pie,  pumpkin  pie,  custard  pie,  chicken 
pie,  eel  pie,  current  pie,  gooseberry  pie,  mince  pie  with- 
out meat,  and  to  have  hens  lay  in  the  winter.  It  also 
contains  many  other  instructions  in  the  culinary  art  and 
valuable  advice  to  the  housekeeper." 

He  now  unrolled  one  of  the  charts  as  he  continued, 
"  Here  is  one  of  these  famous  charts.  You  will  see  the 
title  in  large  letters  at  the  top;  then  please  notice  that 
it  is  varnished,  so  that  it  will  be  preserved  for  a  lifetime." 

To  the  reader,  this  lingo,  when  put  in  cold  type,  may 
seem  simple  or  commonplace  or  even  silly,  but  when  the 
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i-it  »■■'/*>■  iix-'tn  3a»  liiai  t»  1^X-_'.«i.  iae  tt3th>t-  i»  pcBK 
l^n*  V.ylf:.  tit  XroK  <x3Xsxk^  gairj^.  ibe  inao.  lie  ii»- 

cwit»ncnt.  The  mityx  hating  izns  deiocaaoaied  kis 
nxXiifA  <A  mS^m  €jtMt  <A  the  anjdes  wtjcii  be  had  <&- 
fM«td  of  \/y  the  ihotnaods  in  his  peddBi^  da^'s.  pat  the 
trunk*  aWJe  ta  a  '^ftna  of  the  room  and  proceeded  with 
hi»»*i'jn'- 

"(}ae  day,  a  lev  yean  after  the  doie  of  Kii^  RiiEp** 
war,  I  landed  in  U'ilton,  wfaeic  I  was  fortunate  in  meetmg 
one  of  my  old  comrades  of  the  Indian  wars,  near  the 
wharf  in  a  stora  of  which  be  was  the  proprietor.  He 
directed  me  to  the  place  from  which  the  Boston  st^e 
w'^Id  »tart  in  about  an  hour,  where  be  thought  I  would 
And  fome  customers.  There  sure  enough  I  found  a 
pleasant  crowd,  I  was  not  surprised;  iot  in  my  former 
au:|uaintance  with  the  folLs  in  that  place  and  vicinity,  I 
had  found  them  a  most  excellent,  good-hearted  people. 

"When  I  bad  repeated  my  description,  as  I  was  un- 
rolling the  chart,  a  man  standing  near  me  adced  the  price 
which,  being  two  shillings,  be  at  once  purchased  (mk. 
Then  as  fast  as  I  could  hand  them  out,  I  sold  about  half 
of  the  charts  I  had  with  me  when  a  good-natured  man  in 
the  crowd  said,  'Say,  Major,  if  you'll  tell  that  story 
again,  I'll  take  one.'  I  never  understood  how  he  knew 
I  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  major,  but  I  suspected  that, 
having  come  from  the  store  after  my  departure,  my 
friend  had  told  him  who  I  was.  When  I  had  given  the 
description  again,  several  purchased:  then  the  good- 
natured  man  said,  '  If  you'll  tell  it  again,  Major,  we'll 
take  all  you  have.'  Accordingly,  I  repeated  with  an 
extra  amount  of  pomposity,  after  which  I  handed  them 
to  the  buyers  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  until  they  were  all 
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gone  but  one.  'Who'll  take  the  last?'  I  said.  No  one 
responding,  the  friend  took  it  to  make  a  present  to  his 
married  daughter. 

''Loading  myself  with  charts,  I  journeyed  to  Sewana 
where,  years  before,  I  had  sold  my  Indian  prisoner.  On 
my  way  as  the  stage  passed  me  a  young  lady  putting  her 
head  out  of  the  window,  gleefully  shouted  'See,  mother, 
there  goes  cupcake.'  Taking  off  my  hat,  I  smiled  at  her 
pleasantly,  bowing  politely,  at  which  she  seemed  greatly 
pleased. 

"Arriving  at  Sewana,  I  came  to  the  home  of  my  former 
prisoner's  master.  The  raw  October  day  was  rainy, 
with  some  snow  and  slush,  very  muddy  and  disagreeable. 
As  the  house  was  a  large  pretentious  mansion,  I  went 
around  to  the  kitchen.  In  answer  to  my  knock  the  lady 
of  £he  house  came  to  the  door.  I  might  have  gained  a 
quick  welcome  by  telling  her  my  name,  but  my  plan  was 
to  sell  what  goods  she  and  her  family  wanted,  before  mak- 
ing myself  known. 

"Looking  at  me,  before  I  had  time  to  say  good  after- 
noon, she  shouted  : 

"'No,  we  don't  wanter  buy  nothin':  go  'way  with  yer 
muddy  boots:  yew  wanter  track  my  heouse  all  over  with 
slush  *n'  mud,  don't  ye?' 

"'But  can't  I—?' 

"'No  sir-ee.  Yew  can't  come  even  inter  th'  kitchen: 
go  'long  with  ye,  we  don't  wanter  see  what  yew've  got.' 

'"But,  madam,'  I  said,  'I  am  cold  and  chilly,  won't 
you  let  rate  warm  myself  by  your  kitchen  fire?' 

'"Oh  wal,  I  s'pose  I  kin  slave  'n'  break  my  back  clean- 
in'  up  th'  heouse  after  ye.  Come  on  in  'n'  warm  yerself : 
don't  keep  me  standin'  here  in  th'  door  all  day  shiverin'.' 

"Sitting  by  the  fire,  while  I  was  getting  warm,  I  un- 
rolled one  of  the  charts,  when  the  woman  spoke  sharply : 
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'"Neow  yew  needn't  show  yer  gocxls,  yew'Il  jest  have 
yer  trouble  for  nothin'.  We  shan't  buy  none  o'  yer 
wares.' 

"Just  then  a  good-looking  young  woman  coming  in, 
read,  "Three  hundred  receipts  for  cooking.  Why,  mother, 
that's  just  what  I  want.' 

'"Oh,  yis,  yew  want  everything  ye  see,'  the  mother 
replied. 

'"But,  mother,  I  must  have  that:  you  know  I'm  going 
to  get  married  next  month:  I'll  have  those  receipts  if  I 
go  without  something  else,' 

"Then  she  asked  the  price  and,  of  course,  purchased  the 
chart.  While  the  young  lady  was  looking  at  her  treasure, 
she  exclaimed: 

'"Why,  mother,  you  must  have  one  of  these:  it  tells 
you  how  to  make  mince  pie  without  meat!  Oh,  see  here! 
to  have  hens  lay  in  the  winter!' 

'"Wal,  if  yew  say  so,  I  s'pose  I'll  haf  t'  git  one.' 

"Now  another  daughter  came  in  asking: 

"'What's  that?  Three  hundred  receipts  for  cooking. 
Isn't  that  fine?  I  must  have  one,  for  I'm  going  to  house- 
keeping next  year,  so  I'll  get  it  now.' 

"  In  spite  of  her  mother's  opposition,  she  had  her  way, 
The  elder  daughter  inquired  if  I  had  needles.  I  at  once 
opened  one  trunk  from  which  she  selected  a  few  papers 
of  needles,  some  pins,  knitting  needles,  combs,  etc.  The 
old  lady  then  asked  me  what  I  had  in  the  other  trunk. 
Learning  that  I  had  some  silk  dress  goods,  she  was  anx- 
ious to  see  them.  She  said  she  had  thought  of  getting 
a  dlk  dress  for  her  oldest  daughter  and  had  saved  the 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  my  patterns  suited 
her  so  well  that  she  bought  it,  remarking  that  that  was 
just  what  she  wanted. 

"When  they  had  purchased  all  they  wished,  as  I  was 
packing  my  trunks,  the  mother  lighted  a  candle  saying: 
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It  t 


Here,  Rachael,  go  deown  cullar  'n*  git  a  pitcher  o* 
cider/  then  to  me  *yew  must  not  go  until  yew  have  some 
of  eour  new  cider  jest  a  few  days  from  the  press.' 

*'  Having  praised  the  cider  which  was  excellent,  I  started 
to  pick  up  my  trunks  when  she  said,  'Go  eout  the  front 
way,  'n*  if  ever  yew  come  this  way  agin,  be  sure  to  stop. 
Yew'll  certainly  have  something  we'll  want  to  buy.* 

"Now  that  I  had  gained  the  victory  I  proceeded  to 
make  myself  known,  I  inquired  'Is  your  Indian  servant 
still  living?' 

"'What!  Plato?  eour  minister  give  him  that  name, 
because  he  sez,  sez  he,  "he's  sech  a  philosopher,  so  con- 
tented with  his  lot  sence  he  become  a  civilized  Christian." 
We've  offered  him  his  freedom,  but  he  says  he  wants  to 
stay  jest  as  he  is  as  long's  he  lives.' 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that, '  I  said. 
Why?'  she  exclaimed. 

Well,'  I  replied, '  I  captured  him  and  sold  him  to  your 
husband.' 

" ' What!  be  yew  Mr.  Rose?  Why  didn't  yew  tell  me? 
'N'  I  come  nigh  drivin'  yew  away  in  th'  cold.' 

"She  was  so  surprised  and  pleased  that  it  seemed  as  if 
she  was  about  to  rush  into  my  arms  to  kiss  me,  but  just 
then  a  beautiful  girl  came  running  in,  to  whom  her  mother 
said: 

" 'Here,  Hitty,  kiss  this  gentleman;  he  is  the  man  who 
sold  us  Plato.' 

"To  my  surprise,  the  blushing  damsel,  exclaimed  'Oh, 
my!'  threw  her  arms  around  me,  and  with  her  lips  pressed 
to  mine,  gave  me  a  sweet  but  pure  and  holy  kiss,  then 
saying  .'Excuse  me,  Mr.  Rose,  that  is  your  name  isn't  it? 
You  must  not  be  offended,  for  I  am  the  school  teacher,  but 
really  I  was  glad  to  obey  mother's  command,  as  if  you 
were  my  own  brother;  for  you  did  us  all  a  great  favor  by 
selling  your  prisoner  to  my  father.* 


tt  < 
ti  I 
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''If  I  had  not  been  a  married  man,  I  should  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her:  she  was  so  neat,  so  pretty,  so  sensible, 
so  good  kxrfdng.  The  chaste  qiiritual  friendship  that 
flowed  into  my  sotd  fixxm  her  fips,  told  me  by  intuttion, 
that  she  was  an  innocent  and  virtuous  maiden.  It  was 
as  puie  as  the  kiss  of  my  dariing  little  child,  fhebe^  which 
the  gave  me  when  I  used  to  start  on  my  journeys. 

''One  of  the  strange  coincidences  of  my  life,  if  it  was  a 
coincidence  merely,  occurred  at  that  time.  The  dioug^t 
or  vision  of  my  brother,  Phebe's  uncle  Abner,  came 
vividly  to  my  mind.  He  stood  before  me  in  all  his  manly 
beauty  and  dignity,  while  before  my  eyes  were  die  words, 
'  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  Also  it  was  revealed 
to  me  that  this  young  woman  would  make  him  die  best 
wife  he  could  find  in  all  the  wide  world :  that  for  her,  no 
one  could  choose  a  better  companion  for  life  than  Abner, 
a  lovely  young  man,  in  such  perfect  health,  so  competent, 
80  intelligent,  so  correct,  so  moral,  so  religious  in  his  life 
was  he. 

''The  mother  invited  me  to  come  back  and  pass  the 
night  with  them.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  had  a 
splendid  visit  with  her  husband,  talking  over  the  times 
of  King  Philip's  war.  When  I  got  back  home  I  de- 
scribed Hitty  to  Abner,  who  was  so  interested  in  the  un- 
known stranger,  that  with  very  little  difficulty  I  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  Sewana  and  make  application  for 
the  winter  school  there.  As  he  was  a  fine-looking  young 
man  he  easily  secured  the  school  for  they  were  just  look- 
ing for  a  teacher. 

"Being  Abner  Flower  Rose  (you  know  his  mother  was 
a  Flower)  he  gave  his  name  as  Abner  Flower,  and  boarded 
at  the  summer  school  teacher's  home,  where  I  was  so 
cordially  entertained.  My  prayers  followed  Abner.  I 
prayed  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  with  what 
seemed  prophetic  faith  that  the  two  might  like  each  other. 
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My  prayer  was  answered.  They  both  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight,  though  neither  of  them  knew  what  the  other 
thought  until  the  term  of  school  having  closed,  Abner  was 
to  start  for  home  the  next  morning.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  April  as  they  walked  down  in 
the  meadow  by  the  river.  After  talking  about  the  beau- 
tiful spring  and  about  the  scholars  and  their  studies, 
Hitty  said : 

So  you  are  really  going  away  tomorrow?' 
'That  is  my  plan,*  he  said. 

Then  she  said,  '  I  am  sorry  you  are  going.     I  shall  be 
very  lonesome.* 

Not  more  than  I,'  he  replied.     *If  I  am  somewhere 
else,  my  heart  will  be  here.' 

*'  'Then  why  don't  you  stay  with  your  heart?' 

*'*You  are  my  heart!'  he  said. 

"'Why,  Mr.  Flower,  I  didn't  know  you  thought  so 
much  of  me.' 

"'I  didn't  know  you  liked  me  so  well,'  Abner  replied. 
'  But  before  I  say  more  I  want  to  make  a  confession  and 
ask  your  forgiveness.  You  know  only  a  part  of  my  name. 
It  is  Abner  Flower  Rose.  I  am  the  brother  of  Major 
Rose  who  sold  his  prisoner  Plato,  to  your  father.' 

"'I  am  not  so  very  much  surprised,'  she  said,  'for 
though  I  have  never  mentioned  it,  you  have  often  re- 
minded me  of  the  peddler  whom  we  all  admired  so  much. 
I  freely  forgive  you.' 

'"Then  will  you  be  offended,'  he  said,  'if  I  take  your 
right  hand  in  mine  and  ask  you  if  you  think  you  could 
learn  to  love  me?  I  have  tried  to  hide  my  love  for  you 
since  first  we  met,  wishing  to  find  out  in  some  way  your 
opinion  of  me.' 

'"If  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,'  she  blushingly  replied, 
'your  question  now  has  to  do  with  the  past  and  present 
rather  than  with  the  future.     I  have  been  so  fearful  some- 
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tunes  you  would  go  away  without  knowing  my  r^aid  for 
you,  that  I  have  ahnost  resolved  to  ask  you  to  tell  me 
sincerely  what  you  dioug^t  of  me/ 

"Then  for  the  first  time  they  flew  into  each  other's 
arms  and  their  lips  met  in  a  kiss  which  made  them  one 
forever.  Then  Hitty  said,  'Your  thoughts  are  mine  and 
now,  more  intense  than  ever  is  my  love  for  you,  as  I  learn 
that  you  are  the  brother  of  such  a  noble  man.' 

"'Then  you  can  name  the  day,'  he  said,  'which  wfll 
make  us  one.  I  suppose  I  should  say  after  the  consent  of 
your  parents.' 

"  'That  is  already  obtained,'  she  said.  *I  am  die  pet  of 
my  father,  I  suppose  because  I  am  the  youngest.  He  has 
always  had  great  fears  that  I  would  marry  some  unprin* 
cipled,  unworthy  man  and  he  has  discouraged  me  from 
receiving  the  attentions  of  several  young  men  who  sought 
my  company.  He  is  a  wise  observer  and  has  watched 
you  closely  all  the  winter.  About  a  month  ago,  he  told 
me  he  would  much  desire  to  have  me  receive  your  atten- 
tions. My  mother  had  told  me  the  same  some  weeks 
before,  but  you  can  speak  to  them.  I  would  like  to  be 
with  you  and  they  will  both  give  us  their  blessing.' 
As  he  kissed  her  again,  he  said  *My  love!' 
To  which  she  replied,  'Forever,  purely  as  I  know  you 
are  pure;  truly  as  I  know  you  are  true.' 

Why,  dear  Mehitable,  how  do  you  know?' 
My  heart  tells  me,  my  dear  Abner,  and  my  Re- 
deemer who  is  mine  and  whose  I  am,  tells  me  I  am  not 
mistaken.    Our  affection  is  heaven's  love  and  that  is 
eternal  and  can  never  fail.' 

'"Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  question,'  said 
Abner.  *  Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  home  and  friends 
and  go  to  my  home  in  the  western  colony?  I  have  a  good 
farm  in  a  pleasant  valley  with  pleasant  townspeople  for 
neighbors.' 
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''She  cheerfully  replied,  'The  good  book  says  we  must 
leave  father  and  mother.  I  know  that  with  you,  I  could 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  never  be  homesick:  then, 
too,  ships  often  sail  from  here  to  Clayberg.  Our  friends 
here  could  visit  us  sometimes,  and  we  could  come  to  see 
them.  But  I  have  a  high  ideal  of  the  destiny  of  our 
people  and  I  am  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  have  a 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  great  nation  which  I  believe 
is  destined  to  be  in  this  New  World.  Yes,  Abner  dear, 
"Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go.  Thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God."  * 

"That  was  Phebe's  aunt  Mehitable  whom  we  all  love 
so  much.  When  we  were  by  the  campfire,  in  the  north- 
em  forest,  Abner  told  me  the  story  of  his  love  to  console 
himself  for  the  separation  for  a  few  weeks  from  his  ever 
loved  and  loving  wife. 

"Their  happy  life  is  an  illustrious  example  of  the  bless- 
ing of  virtue  and  constancy.  Children,  emulate  that 
pattern  and  you  will  be  happy!  Now  it  is  nearly  nine 
o'clock.  Mr.  Atwood  has  had  only  one  night's  sleep 
since  his  long  journey,  and  we  will  ask  him  to  conduct 
our  evening  devotions.  I  understand  Daniel  has  made 
arrangements  for  the  panther  hunt  tomorrow." 

Daniel's  surmise  was  right  for,  on  going  out  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Hobamak,  when  the  hunters  sent 
out  the  dogs  they  soon  struck  a  track  and  were  off  at  full 
speed.  About  half  an  hour  later  they  came  back  crest- 
fallen, cowards  in  most  abject  terror. 

"They've  found  it!"  Daniel  exclaimed  in  high  glee. 

"Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "now  we  must  go  forward  care- 
fully." 

In  places,  in  the  shade,  a  little  snow  still  remained  and 
soon  they  saw  the  panther's  track. 

They  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  Joseph  saw  the  beast 
crouching  on  the  low  limb  of  a  large  tree  a  few  rods  away. 
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He  called  a  halt  and  told  Daniel  if  he  wished  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  day,  he  could  quietly  go  around  behind  a 
ridge  which  was  to  the  leeward  of  the  animal  and  when  he 
got  opposite,  could  put  a  bullet  just  behind  its  fore  leg. 
This  order  Daniel  obeyed  and  the  big  cat  half  tumbled, 
half  sprang  to  the  ground  and  started  to  chai^  upon  the 
party  of  hunters.  It  had  gone  about  half  tiie  distance 
to  its  enemies,  when,  sprawling  out  upon  the  ground  full 
length,  it  expired. 

"Well  done,  Daniel!  That  was  a  good  shot  through 
the  heart,"  Joseph  shouted.  "  But  now  be  careful.  There 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  mate  is  not  far  away." 

Hardly  had  he  ceased  speaking  when  another  panther 
sprang  from  a  tree  at  Daniel,  but  it  missed  its  calculation 
of  the  distance  and,  striking  the  ground  about  six  feet 
away,  at  once,  with  mouth  open  and  a  loud  growl, 
chained  at  Daniel.  It  was  all  done  so  quickly  that  no 
one  reali^d  the  situation  until  Daniel,  who  was  well 
drilled  in  military  tactics  had  rapidly  raised  the  butt 
of  his  gun  and  lunged  it  with  desperate  force  squarely 
into  the  mouth  of  the  savage  monster. 

"Run  here!"  all  shouted;  and  before  the  animal  col- 
lected itself,  Daniel  was  well  on  his  way  to  his  compan- 
ions, while  a  half  dozen  guns  were  aimed  at  the  beast  as 
it  was  now  charging  upon  the  hunters.  Joseph  fired 
first  and  struck  it  in  the  head  stunning  the  enraged  ani- 
mal which  tumbled  down ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  in  a  dazed 
way,  it  continued  the  attack.  Captain  Moses  next  fired 
with  a  heavy  rifle  which  he  used  for  bear,  striking  the 
savage  brute  in  the  breast  just  under  its  head,  when,  shot 
through  the  heart,  it  fell  dead  nearly  at  his  feet. 

There  was  now  great  rejoicing,  as  loud  cheers  and 
shouts  resounding  through  the  forest  made  the  welkin 
ring.  The  first  thing  Daniel  thought  of  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  wish  to  make  Deborah  and  Anna  each  the 
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Wedding  present  of  a  fine  rug.  Accordingly,  he  saw  that 
they  were  carefully  dressed  and  cured. 

No  one  in  Pineville  was  more  jubilant  and  interested 
in  the  capture  of  the  two  panthers  than  Delia  Moore. 
In  addition  to  the  big  cats,  the  hunters  brought  home  a 
fine  buck,  and  a  venison  dinner  was  served,  with  Delia  very 
officious  in  waiting  on  the  table,  while  she  cracked  her 
cheerful  jokes.  When  there  was  a  lull  in  her  ministra- 
tions, standing  beside  Captain  Moses  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  she  rapped  loudly  with  a  wooden  ladle  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  authority: 

"The  Painter  (Panther)  society  will  please  come  to 
order." 

The  unexpected  demand  and  order  conunanded  the 
attention  of  all,  while  the  self-appointed  president  pro- 
ceeded: 

"You  all  know  that  there  are  two  rugs  to  be  made  and 
they  will  need  the  very  best  of  fiannel  for  lining.  So 
you  will  tell  your  unmarried  daughters  to  prepare  the 
very  best  quality  of  carded  wool  in  rolls,  in  pound  pack- 
ages. Where  there  are  more  than  one  single  daughter 
in  a  family,  the  oldest  will  represent  the  others.  Bring 
it  to  me  at  Hepzibah  Wilkins'  house  within  two  weeks 
and  wait  for  further  orders." 

"Why,  Delia,"  said  Josiah  Large,  "you  talk  like  a 
college  graduate  readin'  from  a  book." 

"Wal,  neow.  Si  Large,  I  go  to  college  at  the  church 
every  Sunday  where  I  give  attention  to  the  sermons  and 
notice  how  the  preacher  talks;  and  I  guess  I  can  speak 
the  English  language  about  as  well  as  anyone,  when  I 
set  out  to." 

Then  the  whole  assembly  laughed  at  Josiah 's  discom- 
fiture as  he  replied,  "Wal,  Delia,  I  guess  you're  ahead." 

"Course  I  am,"  she  said,  as  she  straightened  her  fine 
and  stately  figure  to  a  more  queenly  position,  and  con- 
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tinued,  "the  wool  is  to  be  all  dear  itrhite  and  I  will  'tend 
to  the  dyeing;  of  it  myself." 

Then  Daniel,  arising  full  of  enthusiasm  said,  "I  pro- 
pose the  cordial  thanks  of  this  company  and  three  cheers 
(or  Delia  Moore  the  uncrowned  queen  of  the  unmarried 
ladies  of  Pineville." 

"Second  the  motion,"  shouted  Josiah:  then  without 
puttii^  the  question,  it  was  carried  by  three  hearty 
cheers. 

"You  do  me  greathonor,"  Delia  replied,  "and  Phebe 
Moses  with  the  other  women  of  our  town  will  please  not 
be  jealous  when  I  say  that  if  I  cannot  have  one  man  for  a 
husband,  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  know  that  so  many 
worthy  and  honorable  men  are  ray  sincere  friends." 

And  then  the  pheering  was  followed  by  loud  and  pro- 
lotted  laughter  at  Delia's  master  joke  of  the  day. 

Before  two  weeks  had  passed,  a  goodly  number  of 
pound  packages  of  wool  ready  for  the  spinners  was  re- 
cdved  and  cared  for  by  Hepzibah  \Mlkins. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Matchmakers  and  the  Wedding 

**  Loveliness  needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadorned  adorn* d  the  most,'* 

— ^Thomson. 

A  few  days  before  the  appointed  time,  several  of  the 
good  people  of  the  town,  who  had  heard  of  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  spinsters,  determined  that  they  would 
help  Mrs.  Wilkins  with  supplies  for  the  unusual  number 
of  visitors  she  was  expecting  to  entertain.  One  neighbor 
was  conmiissioned  to  leave  three  fine  turkeys  with  the 
cheerful  host.  Josiah  Large,  who  had  a  bountiful  crop 
of  rye  that  year,  having  learned  that  Mr.  Wilkins  had  a 
very  light  crop  with  a  small  acreage,  appeared  at  Hep- 
zibah's  kitchen  door  one  morning,  depositing  on  the  floor 
a  small  bag  of  rye  flour. 

"What's  that?  "said  she. 

"Oh,  jest  a  little  fleour  for  the  gals'  picnic." 

"Say,  Si,  yew  needn't  a  done  that:  we'd  a  got  along." 

"Wal,  Hepsy,  it's  gone  eout  o'  my  hands  neow:  yew 
can  do  what  ye  like  with  it."  Then  mounting  his  horse 
he  soon  disappeared  down  the  road. 

A  little  later  Jonas  Wydville  called.  Before  she  could 
say  a  word  he  began: 

"Good  mornin',  Hepzibah;  yew  mussen't  mind  my  old 
close.  Semanthy  wanted  me  t'  bring  yew  these  things 
right  away;  so  I  come  jest  as  I  was,  without  stoppin'  t' 
put  on  my  Sunday  go  t'  meetin'  duds." 

Jonas  lived  on  Trout  Brook  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  town.  Having  carved  a  farm  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, by  strict  economy  and  the  aid  of  his  industrious 
family,  he  had  become  quite  "well  to  do."    On  his  head 
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he  wore  a  cap  made  of  equirre!  skins:  on  his  feet  were 
home-made  moccasins;  his  pantaloons  were  buckskin, 
and  his  waistcoat  or  vest  was  made  of  fine  muskrat  fur. 
Over  these  frontier  garments  was  a  somewhat  threadbare 
coat  of  dark  indigo  blue  homespun,  which,  including;  the 
tailoring,  was  the  product  of  Samantha's  skill  and  labor. 
Over  this  was  thrown  a  cloak  of  well-tanned  sheep  skin 
with  the  fleece  about  a  quarter  grown :  a  very  comfortable 
garment,  buttoned  loosely  around  the  hardy  pioneer. 
This  with  the  other  parts  of  his  dothir^,  was  well  sewed 
by  his  better  half  who  was  an  unusually  smart  and  thrifty 
housewife.  Under  this  suit  he  wore  a  very  comfortable 
linen  shirt  made  of  cloth  woven  by  his  oldest  daughter. 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  little  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
mother;  for  she  occasionally  announced  to  the  mothers 
who  had  marri^eable  sons,  that  her  oldest  daughter 
wove  all  the  fine  linen,  and  when  the  neighbors  called 
she  sometimes  showed  them  some  of  Elizabeth's  handi- 
work. 

This  young  woman  was  a  comely  spinster,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  chaste,  unusually  modest, 
perhaps  a  little  bashful  and  retiring  in  her  intercourse, 
with  young  peoplje,  especially  those  of  the  opposite  sex; 
but  she  was  intelligent  and  sensible  and  had  been  admired 
by  several  young  men  who,  for  some  reason,  had  married 
other  daughters,  probably  because  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance was  more  easily  made. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  woolen  and  linen  cloth 
woven  by  Samantha  and  her  five  daughters  was  sold  for 
money  or  bartered  at  Clayberg  for  needed  household  and 
farm  supplies.  Jonas  made  his  trips  to  the  capital  in  a 
two-wheeled  ox  cart,  of  his  own  manufacture,  drawn  by 
a  smart  yoke  of  steers  which  he  trained  to  trot  on  level 
or  descending  ground,  so  that  he  made  his  trips  in  about 
the  same  time  as  those  who  drove  horses. 
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Without  giving  Mrs.  Wilkins  the  least  opportunity  to 
say  a  word,  Jonas  continued: 

''Semanthy  said  it  was  so  fur  for  Elizabeth  to  come 
that  she  had  better  stay  home  and  weave,  anc}  so  she 
sent  four  chickens  as  a  present  from  Elizabeth,  as  they 
are  out  of  a  brood  which  belongs  to  her."  Then  taking 
two  bags  off  his  horse  which  he  was  holding  by  the  bridle, 
he  untied  one  and  handed  to  Hepzibah  the  poultry  he  had 
mentioned. 

"Semanthy  thought  yew  would  like  t'  make  a  chicken 
pie  for  th*  gals'  spinnin'  party.  Here's  a  couple  o' 
peounds  o'  lard  that  we  tried  eout  last  week,  'n'  here's 
some  Injun  meal  made  o'  new  corn  that  I  jest  got  from 
th'  mill  yisterday.  We  thought  yew'd  wanter  make 
some  puddin'  'n'  this'U  be  sweeter  'n  meal  made  from 
old  com.  Here's  a  little  new  sage  t'  season  yer  turkey 
stuffin',  'n'  here's  a  couple  o'  peounds  o'  butter.  Here's 
some  potaters:  ours  are  so  mealy  this  year  that  they're 
very  nice  t'  mash,  'n'  here's  a  fine  punkin,  jest  right  for 
pies." 

While  he  was  mentioning  these  things,  he  was  taking 
them  out  of  the  bags  and  handing  them  to  Mrs.  Wilkins 
or  setting  them  on  the  floor  inside  the  door.  Then  he 
remarked : 

"Semanthy  said  these  would  make  up  for  Elizabeth  not 
comin'  t'  th'  party." 

"Laws  a  massy!  What  am  I  goin'  t'  do  with  all  them 
things?"  the  good  woman  exclaimed. 

"Wal,"  Jonas  replied,  "I  jest  seen  Delia  Moore  deown 
t'  th'  next  heouse  'n'  she  'lowed  she  was  comin' t*  help  ye 
cook." 

"Wy  my  dear  suz!  heow  kind  'n'  considerin'  yew  'n' 
yewT  folks  be,"  Hepzibah  said. 

"Wal,"  said  he,  "it's  no  more'n  right  for  them  that 
don't  come  to  do  th'  spinnin',  to  help  feed  them  that  does 
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come."  Without  stopping  for  further  words,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  away. 

While  Hepzibah  and  Delia  were  preparing  for  the  feast, 
Delia  was  busy  with  her  gossip.  "Neow,  there  's  Eliza- 
beth Wydville.  I  don't  understand  why  on  airth  she 
don't  git  married.  Wy!  jest  think!  Her  grandfather's 
great-grandfather  was  brother  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Wyd- 
ville: she  that  was  the  wife  of  Edward  the  fourth.  I  tell 
ye,  blood  will  tell:  jest  look  at  her  figure:  straight's  an 
arrow,  'n'  most  beautiful  'n'  well  formed.  Yew  never 
seen  a  purtier  head  o'  hair.  Neow  I'm  too  fat:  I  s'pose 
that's  one  reason  none  o'  th'  fellers  didn't  never  take  no 
notion  t'  me:  or  at  least  th'  right  one  didn't.  But  she's 
jest  right:she  ain't  tall  'n'  she  ain't  short.  She  ain't  fat  'n' 
she  ain't  scrawny.  Wy!  Jonathan  Latson  told  me,  sez  he, 
'  Yew  orter  seen  her  one  day  when  a  thunder  sheower  was 
comin'  up.  She  jest  went  eout  in  th'  hayfield  in  her  short 
frock  'n'  pantalets  'n'  pitched  hay  like  a  man.'  Her 
hands  are  small  and  graceful,  but  Jonathan,  He  sez  t'  me, 
sez  he,  '  Yew  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  she  k'n  milk  a  ceow 
quicker'n  her  father  ken.  I  s'pose  she's  so  kind  that  they 
give  deown  their  milk  easier  than  they  will  for  a  man. 
Say,  did  yew  ever  see  any  o'  her  linen  cloth?  She  makes 
it  perfect:  th'  purtiest  doth  yew  ever  seen.  She's  the 
smartest  gal  at  heousework  they  is  in  th'  colony.  She'll 
do  th'  washin'  for  th'  hull  family  'n'  have  it  eout  a-dryin' 
afore  nine  o'clock  in  th'  momin'.  My!  yew  orter  look 
at  her  handsome  face:  purty's  a  picture:  so  bright  'n' 
healthy  lookin',  'n'  she's  always  so  clean  'n'  neat,  'n'  she's 
got  th'  sweetest  'n'  kindest  dispodtion  yew  ever  seen. 
I'd  like  t'  think  o'  somebody  who's  good  enough  for  her 
'n'  git  'em  'quainted." 

Hepzibah  was  gettit^  quite  interested  in  E>elia's  scheme 
to  find  someone  who  would  be  a  desirable  match  for  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  man  and  woman  who  had  been  so 
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neighborly  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  party,  and  now 
as  if  she  had  made  a  new  discovery,  she  exclaimed,  "Wy 
there's  Elmer  Wilson:  he's  jest  the  one  yew're  huntin' 
for.  He  hain't  got  no  gal,  though  they's  lots  on  'em  'd 
be  glad  t'  ketch  'im.  He  hain't  ben  t'  college,  but  then 
he's  quite  eddicated,  'n'  teaches  school  winters.  He's 
got  a  splendid  farm  right  jinein'  his  father's  deown  t'  th' 
plains.  They  say  that  nobody  can't  find  no  flaw  in 
anything  he's  ever  did  or  said.  Then,  too,  he's  sech  a 
splendid  manager.  He's  built  a  little  log  cabin  for  an 
ell,  so  that  he  kin  build  a  good  heouse  jinein'  it,  'n'  he's 
got  th'  stone  hauled  for  the  underpinin'.  He  taught  up 
t'  Treout  brook  last  winter  'n'  they  liked  'im  so  well  they 
tried  t'  git  'im  t'  promise  t'  take  their  school  agin  next 
winter;  but  they  say  he's  engaged  th'  school  at  Vernon 
where  they've  got  more  scholars  'n'  pay  more  wages." 

"Neow  that's  queer  I  didn't  think  o'  him,"  Delia  re- 
plied. ''He'd  make  a  splendid  husband  for  Elizabeth. 
He's  smart  'n'  steady  'n'  a  fine  strong  young  man:  clean, 
'n'  right,  'n*  good  natured  'n'  never  misses  church  'n'  is 
one  o'  th'  best  members.  He's  'beout  two  or  three  years 
older  'n  she  is  I  guess,  'n'  we  must  plan  some  way  t'  have 
'em  git  'quainted.  I'll  tell  ye:  I'll  git  her  t'  come  deown 
here  next  Tuesday  t'  help  me  'beout  dyein'  th'  yam. 
She's  very  intelligent  'n'  skillful  'beout  sech  things.  I'll 
go  up  there  tomorrer  momin'  first  thing  'n'  engage  her 
t'  git  some  bark  'n'  bring  it  deown  when  she  comes. 
Then  yew  must  plan  t'  have  him  come  'n'  work  for 
Hezekiah  that  day,  'n'  we'll  have  'em  set  at  th'  table  for 
dinner  right  opposite  one  another.  We'll  see  if  they  '11 
talk  t'  each  other,  'n'  we  kin  help  things  along  by  maldn' 
jokes  'n'  hints  so's  t'  make  things  merry  'n'  break  th'  ice. 
Then  th'  next  day  I'll  call  t'  see  his  mother  'n'  I'll  tell 
her  all  th'  good  things  'beout  Elizabeth.  I'll  git  my 
brother  John's  wife.  Eve,  t'  go  'n'  see  Semanthy  Wydville 
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'n'  tell  her  *beout  Elmer,  'q'  I  Bweaw  t'  thunder,  if  we 
don't  stir  thii^s  up,  itil  be  a  caution.  'Scuse  me,  Hepzy 
fc»-  svearin',  but  I'm  real  worked  up  'beout  this  match, 
'cause  we've  got  t'  make  it  go  sure.  That  match  11  be 
made  in  heaven,  sartin,'  if  we  poor  mortals  do  have  so 
mudi  t'  do  with  it.  What's  that  th'  minister  preached 
'beout  last  Sunday?  Somethin'  'beout  'we  bein'  workers 
together  with  God.'  That's  what  we'll  be:  'n'  if  we've 
got  sech  good  company,  we  must  be  wide  awake  'n'  'tend 
to  business  sharp.  Yew  git  Hezeldah  t'  talk  t'  Ebner 
when  they're  to  work  after  dinner,  'n'  I'll  talk  him  up  t' 
Elizabeth  fur  all  I'm  worth." 

When  the  day  came,  neither  of  the  worthy  youi^  vic- 
tims of  the  plot  knew  that  the  other  was  there,  but  when 
they  met,  the  work  of  the  conspirators  was  done.  Having 
shaken  hands  in  cordial  greeting  they  were  seated  as  had 
been  planned.  Elizabeth  was  at  her  best:  perhaps  be- 
cause the  meeting  was  an  entire  surprise,  so  she  was  just 
her  natural  self.  She  had  seen  Elmer  Wilson  before  many 
times.  She  had  spoken  to  him  as  she  did  to  other  people 
of  the  town,  especially  on  Sunday  at  church.  She  knew 
he  was  a  reliable  and  good  young  man,  but  never  had 
thought  of  him  as  a  suitor.  He  had  seen  her  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  no  idea  of  giving  her  his  special  attentions. 
He  was  making  general  preparations  for  taking  to  him- 
self a  companion  for  life,  when,  it  being  God's  will,  he 
should  arrive  at  that  crisis  in  his  destiny.  His  trust  in 
the  Great  Disposer  of  human  events  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  his  going  so  long  single,  until  he  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

They  both  expected  to  find  their  fate,  and  both  knew 
they  were  old  enough  to  make  the  expected  change. 
Therefore  it  occurred  that  they  fell  in  love  with  each  other 
when  they  met  and  found  themselves  face  to  face  at  the 
narrow  taUe  in  the  Wilkins  kitchen.    The  psychdt^cal 
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moment  for  them  having  arrived,  they  at  once  began  a 
conversation  which  was  so  continuous  and  exclusive  that 
it  was  almost  rude  to  the  other  people  who  were  present. 
Delia  had  no  need  of  making  any  of  her  proposed  jokes 
and  hints  to  encourage  them. 

Mr.  McDonald  who  sat  near  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
was  so  much  pleased  to  see  the  promising  situation,  that 
he  interested  Delia  and  Hepzibah  by  making  special  in- 
quiry about  the  new  families  that  had  just  come  to 
Tompkins*  Plains:  especially  asking  about  their  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  Delia  knew  everything  about 
them:  where  they  came  from,  their  religious  history,  the 
family  furniture  and  outfit,  the  number  of  acres  they  had 
taken  and  what  kind  of  houses  they  were  building.  She 
was  so  anxious  not  to  have  the  lovers  interrupted  that  she 
spun  a  long  yam  in  telling  all  about  the  newcomers,  even 
proceeding  to  make  some  surmises  and  guesses,  with  her 
real  knowledge  as  a  foundation. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  before  they  arose  from  the 
table,  Elmer  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Eliza- 
beth's home  on  her  twenty-fifth  birthday  which  was  to 
occur  the  following  week  Wednesday. 

"Woden  is  our  patron  saint,"  she  said,  laughingly, 
"for  according  to  a  tradition  in  his  family,  my  father 
claims  direct  descent  from  the  old  Norse  chief,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  I  am  glad  my  birthday 
comes  on  his  day  this  year,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  will  be  with  us." 

Delia  and  Hepzibah  seemed  to  have  been  inspired  in  their 
choice.  They  made  sure  that  the  good  words  were  said 
to  the  lovers  that  afternoon,  according  to  their  plan. 
When  the  visitors  were  gone,  Delia's  gossip  broke  loose: 

"It's  a  sure  thing:  my  goodness!  heow  did  I  happen  t' 
jest  think  o'  him?  Didn't  ye  see  heow  they  tumbled 
right  at  each  other  the  first  thing  'n'  they  didn't  let  up 
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till  he  went  eout  t'  work?  Neow  I  want  to  have  yew  tell 
Mr.  McDonald  'beout  it;  but  then,  my  laws  a  massy! 
he  must  a  seen  it:  'n'  I  'spected  he  was  jest  tryin'  t'  help 
it  along  by  keepin'  yew  'n'  me  talkin'  with  him  all  th' 
time.  But  I'll  tell  ye  what  we'll  do:  we'll  git  him  inter- 
ested in  th'  match.  Tomorrer  mornin'  afore  fam'ly 
prayer,  we'll  tell  'im  what  a  splendid  match  that  would 
be  and  ask  'im  to  pray  especially  for  them,  'n'  ask  God 
to  make  it  successful  'n'  a  blessin'  to  both  of  'em.  Then 
ye  know,  if  he  prays  for  'em  he'll  work  t'  bring  it  abeout. 
Oh,  dear  me  suz!  I'm  gittin'  so  interested  in  it  myself, 
I  can't  keep  still:  I  jest  b'lieve  I  sha'n't  sleep  a  wink  t' 
night." 

Archibald  McDonald'  knew  how  important  it  was  to 
his  young  people  that  they  should  be  wisely  mated.  He 
believed  that  a  great  nation  was  being  founded ;  that  the 
quality  of  the  people  who  were  building  it  was  all  impor- 
tant; and  that  the  character  of  the  large  families  which 
were  usually  given  to  the  married  people  of  the  colony, 
the  population  of  which  was  so  rapidly  increasing,  was 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  nation.  Therefore, 
he  prayed  for  the  young  people  as  he  was  requested,  call- 
ing them  by  name.  He  judged  it  would  be  a  good  and 
proper  union;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Delia  and  Hep- 
zibah  had  the  pastor  warmly  enlisted  on  their  side.  But 
Cupid's  arrows  had  pierced  two  young  hearts  so  that  fur- 
ther effort  on  the  part  of  the  benign  promoters  had  be- 
come entirely  unnecessary. 

Elizabeth  Wydville's  birthday  came:  a  day  of  joy  and 
gladness.  Further  visits  followed.  The  interest  that 
Elmer  Wilson  began  to  take  in  Elizabeth  was  so  appro- 
priate that  the  neighbors,  in  fact  the  people  of  the  town 
in  general,  took  it  for  granted  that  the  marriage  would 
follow  in  a  short  time. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  heaven-inspired  love 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  should  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  mbre  sordid  considerations,  in  the  mar- 
riage of  two  human  beings.  The  cold,  calculating, 
so-called  modern  science  of  eugenics,  while  it  may  have 
/  some  ideas  which  should  not  be  altogether  disregarded, 
yet  if  followed  heartlessly,  may  lead  unthinking  men  and 
women  far  astray  from  a  God  blessed  union  of  two  im- 
mortal souls.  Man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  brute  or  animal :  therefore,  other 
principles  should  be  observed  than  those  which  come  into 
the  plan  of  mating  mere  beasts. 

In  the  following  spring,  when  his  winter  school  was 
closed,  Elmer  Wilson  led  his  bride  to  the  altar,  attended 
by  the  sincere  best  wishes  and  congratulations  of  the 
people  of  the  town.  Delia  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory; 
for  she  considered  herself  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  happy  event.  The  consciousness  that  she  was  fulfill- 
ing her  mission  as  a  benefactress  at  large  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pineville  gave  her  much  joy  and  peace  and  pride 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  securing  more  than  ever  before, 
the  good-will  especially  of  the  young  women  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  their  mothers. 

But  to  return  from  our  diversion:  when  the  spinning 
day  arrived,  early  in  the  morning  spinning  wheels  could 
be  seen  coming  by  the  different  roads,  carried  by  fathers 
or  brothers  of  the  spinsters,  on  horseback  or  afoot,  to  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting:  then  about  eight  o'clock, 
a  score  of  unmarried  women  made  their  appearance 
and  were  welcomed  with  hearty  greetings  by  Hepzibah 
and  her  assistant  host.  The  day  passed  by  quickly  in 
the  buzzing  of  wheels  and  the  din  of  gossip  and  laughter. 
All  proclaimed  the  feast  the  best  they  had  ever  enjoyed. 

In  due  time  the  completed  panther  robes  were  placed 
in  the  care  and  keeping  of  Dorcas  Large,  until  on  the 
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great  wedding  day  of  the  minister  and  his  Beaumont 
friend,  they  should  be  produced  and  presented  to  the 
brides  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

On  account  of  the  beautiful  Indian  summer  weather 
which  came  on,  and  because  hts  admiration  and  regard 
for  Deborah  increased  with  acquaintance,  Joseph  Atwood 
was  so  deHghted  with  his  visit  at  the  farmhouse  on  the 
mountain  that  he  prolonged  his  stay  a  week  longer  than 
he  had  expected. 

In  the  long  walks  which  the  two  lovers  took  together 
either  over  the  trails  and  roads  leading  past  the  homes  of 
the  settlers,  or  sometimes  through  the  trackless  forest, 
no  criticisms  were  made  by  any  who  chanced  to  see  them, 
for  it  had  come  to  be  generally  understood  that  they  were 
engaged  and  that  the  time  for  the  marriage  was  set. 
In  fact,  the  ne^hbors  were  glad  to  see  the  increasing 
interest  they  were  having  in  each  other:  especially  the 
families  in  which  there  were  marriageable  daughters, 
for  the  honored  and  desirable  suitor  from  a  distant  town 
was  to  leave  another  vacancy  among  the  Pineville  maid- 
ens, which  improved  the  probability  for  those  who  re- 
mained. They  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  num- 
ber of  young  women  was  diminished,  the  number  of 
young  men  was  not  decreased.  In  those  early  days  the 
chief  mission  of  woman  was  to  marry  and  raise  children. 
She  did  not  have  the  opportunities  to  engage  in  other 
avocations  which  modem  times  and  customs  afford: 
therefore,  the  great  problem  that  engaged  her  attention 
was  the  getting  of  a  husband. 

One  dreamy,  sunny  day,  taking  a  lunch  with  them,  they 
rambled  through  the  autumn  woods  until  the  evenii^ 
twilight  heralded  the  rapid  approach  of  night.  When  the 
sun  was  at  its  zenith,  they  rested  near  the  goi^,  seated 
on  a  fallen  l<^,  viewing  the  beautiful  valley  and  the 
western  plains  and  mountains  in  alT  theu:    autumnal 
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glory;  while  down  in  the  deep  ravine,  the  rapid  waters 
with  loud  roaring,  were  plunging  onward  to  their  peace- 
ful flow  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  river  miles  away. 

Here  for*  the  first  time  they  ate  their  noonday  meal 
alone,  invoking  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  appetizing 
repast.    Somewhat  abruptly  Deborah  exclaimed: 

'*I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you  still  think  you 
will  not  regret  your  choice?  You  have  seen  richer  and 
grander  women  than  I,  some  of  whom,  doubtless,  would 
be  glad  to  receive  your  attentions.  You  may  in  the  fu- 
ture see  others  who  might  be  very  desirable  as  compan- 
ions for  life,  who  would  welcome  you  as  a  suitor.  Are 
you  sure  you  will  never  be  sorry  you  selected  me?  If 
not,  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  recover  yourself  now, 
than  after  the  fateful  day  to  which  we  are  looking  for- 
ward." 

"My  dear  Deborah,"  he  replied,  "it  pains  me  to  hear 
you  give  expression  to  such  doubts.  With  no  reserve 
whatever  my  heart  and  hand  are  yours  forever.  I  trust 
you  have  no  misgivings  yourself.  I  know  you  would 
have  a  more  honorable  position  as  mistress  of  the  manse 
in  Pineville." 

"But,  Joseph,"  Deborah  interrupted,  "that  question 
has  passed  out  of  my  life  forever.  He  is  betrothed  to  a 
most  worthy  young  woman  whom  he  loves  with  all  his 
heart.  He  is  far  beyond  any  change  in  his  affections. 
I  might  have  learned  to  have  some  kind  of  affection  for 
him,  but  you,  my  dear,  were  my  choice,  as  you  still  are 
and  ever  will  be;  for  somehow  I  am  possessed  with  the 
certainty  in  my  own  mind  and  heart,  that  you  are  my 
destiny.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  in  any  way  our  plans 
and  plighted  faith  should  be  broken  up,  it  would  be  a 
defeat  of  the  wish  of  the  great  Being  who  rules  over  all 
the  earth ;  but  since  you  have  just  renewed  your  vows,  our 
*  Perfect  love  casteth  out  all  fear.'     *  What  is  to  be  will  be.* 
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Now  I  am  sure  that  our  plans  will  be  carried  out,  for  if 
God  is  on  our  side,  nothing  can  prevent." 

In  all  the  intimate  association  of  these  happy  young 
people  during  those  Indian  summer  days,  there  was  no 
undue  familiarity  as  their  honor  and  respect  kept  tliem 
from  any  improper  conduct.  Now  their  eyes  and  lips 
met  sealing  forever  their  confirmed  vows.  After  this 
time  there  never  was  any  further  question  about  the  con- 
stancy of  each  to  the  other,  for  their  fidelity  was  never 
again  doubted  by  either  of  them  and  every  day  Joseph 
saw  some  new  revelation  of  Deborah's  worth  and  loveli- 
ness. He  was  continually  seeing  something  in  her  char- 
acter and  mind  to  make  his  love  for  her  greater  than  ever 
before. 

"I  see,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  I  never  shall  be  dis- 
appointed, for  she  is  all  pure  gold." 

Many  years  after  this  time,  especially  when  Joseph 
had  departed,  Deborah  often  looked  across  from  the  hills 
of  their  final  home,  to  the  heights  by  the  gorge  and  fondly 
remembered  their  pledges  of  that  day,  which  were  never 
broken. 

But  all  too  soon  the  day  of  parting  came  when  together 
they  rode  down  into  the  valley  where  by  the  riverside 
they  kissed  good-bye  with  tlie  promise  that  he  would 
make  another  viut  before  th^  glad  June  day  should  come. 
She  waited  till  he  had  crossed  the  stream,  and,  as  he 
passed  out  of  sight,  waved  a  sad  farewell;  then  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  rode  up  the  mountain  to  her  home. 

On  her  way  she  met  Archibald  McDonald  with  Anna 
Elwin  riding  toward  Pineville.  Anna  had  accepted  the 
urgent  invitation  of  the  pastor's  landlady  to  visit  for  a 
week  at  her  home,  and  the  worthy  pastor  was  escorting 
his  betrothed  from  Riverton,  Delia  had  promised  to 
give  her  some  valuable  lessons  in  the  culinary  art,  as  the 
mornings  were  to  be  devoted  to  that  work.    But  in  the 
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afternoons  the  young  people  enjoyed  the  pleasant  weather, 
rambling  through  the  pine  groves  or  roving  along  the 
river  banks;  or  some  days,  Anna  acx:ompanied  the 
minister  on  his  visits  to  his  parishioners.  They  received 
her  cordially,  telling  her  they  were  glad  she  was  soon  to 
be  one  of  their  number  in  the  town  and  in  the  church. 
When  she  had  returned  home  they  agreed,  after  compar- 
ing notes,  that  she  was  perfectly  lovely  and  that  all  would 
welcome  and  love  her  as  their  pastor's  wife. 

Time,  which  ever  rolls  us  onward  in  its  flight  into  the 
unknown  future,  soon  brought  the  expectant  brides  and 
bridegrooms  to  the  great  event.  It  was  a  gala  day  for 
Riverton  and  Pineville.  As  the  ceremony  was  at  the 
Riverton  church,  a  numerous  company  journeyed  from 
Pineville  to  see  their  pastor  wedded,  while  from  far  and 
near,  from  Clayberg,  from  Wooton,  from  Redrock,  from 
Wamsden  and  Wamasag,  even  from  far  off  Bayport  and 
Beaumont  and  other  towns,  a  large  concourse  came  to- 
gether. 

The  crowd  that  gathered  was  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  meeting  house;  but  those  who  could  not  get  inside 
assembled  as  near  the  door  as  possible,  and,  when  the 
brides  and  grooms  appeared  to  take  their  places  at  the 
altar,  loud  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands  greeted  them. 
After  a  few  moments  when  stillness  reigned.  Pastor  El- 
win  assisted  by  brother  clergymen  from  Clayberg  and 
Wooton,  performed  the  ceremony:  then  all  repaired  to 
the  grove  near  by,  where  they  were  feasted  in  a  kind  of 
barbecue  or  picnic.  Supplies  were  liberally  provided 
by  the  two  towns  most  interested,  while  Clayberg  and 
Wooton  contributed  three  barrels  of  rum,  gin  and  cider 
brandy.  These  were  set  on  end  and  a  piece  was  taken 
out  of  the  heads,  so  the  "strong  water  could  be  dipped 
out  by  any  who  wished  to  drink."  No  one  was  supposed 
to  drink  too  much,  but  a  few,  to  their  disgrace  and  the 
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chagrin  of  tbeir  friends,  went  beyond  tbe  boonds  ol  mod- 
eraxioa.  A  Ane  large  ax,  a  well-fac^  pig,  a  ptnmp 
■tieep,  numerous  turke>-s,  all  roasted,  large  tjuantities  at 
chicken  pies,  jc4inn>'cake.  rye  bread,  niasbed  potatoes, 
prime  October  butter,  Indian  puddings,  preserves,  picUes, 
nev  apple  sauce  and  various  other  et  ceteras  furnished 
full  satisfaction  to  the  appetites  of  all  the  hungry  people 
who  enjoyed  the  day  in  tbe  h^best  glee. 

After  tbe  feast  the  fathers  of  tbe  brides,  representii^ 
their  daugbteis,  were  called  upon  for  ^leecfaes,  and  tboi 
the  brid^rooms  were  not  allowed  to  excuse  themselves 
from  making  some  wdl-timed  and  ^>propriate  remarks. 
While  Mr.  McDonald  was  speaidag,  one  of  his  official 
members  stood,  or  rather  walked  about  before  the 
speaker,  swinging  his  arms  and  exclaiming,  "Tba's  ao, 
parson,  yew  're  th'  man  what  kin  talk;  bully  boy,"  etc. 
The  pastor  while  trying  to  appear  not  to  notice  tbe  in- 
terruptions, was  extremely  ch^rined  and  ashamed  to 
see  his  official  parishioner  in  such  a  condition,  so  that  he 
was  constrained  among  other  things,  he  said,  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  time  would  soon  come  in  the  ctdony 
when  tbe  use  of  Sfnrituous  liquors  on  such  occasions,  es- 
pecially at  church  ramnga,  would  be  discontinued.  He 
announced  that  in  the  manse  at  Pineville  the  sideboard 
would  not  contain  such  beverages. 

Perhaps  the  unfortunate  end  of  a  former  pastor  of  his 
church  had  led  him  to  take  this  new  step  in  the  cause  of 
reform  among  his  people.  The  influence  of  his  precept  and 
example  had  such  a  good  effect  u[>on  his  parishioners 
that  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  have  been  generally  a  steady  and  temperate  people. 
Even  the  tavern  at  the  center  after  awhile  abolished  its 
bar,  which  was  never  reestablished.  The  high  and  hon- 
orable position  which  always  has  been  held  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  proprietor,  and  their  temperate  lives,  have 
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proved  his  wisdom.  This  was  a  case  in  which,  by  sav- 
ing others  he  saved  himself  and  his  own  from  unfortunate 
results,  though  a  few  sad  examples  which  have  empha- 
sized the  general  condition  have  served  as  a  warning  to 
the  succeeding  generations:  "  Lest  we  should  forget." 

The  society  at  Pineville  having  voted  their  pastor  a 
vacation  until  September,  he  with  his  bride,  accepted 
Michael  Frayman's  invitation  to  accompany  him  on  a 
voyage  to  Bayport,  Parson  Elwin  having  arranged  to 
take  his  son-in-law's  flock  under  his  pastoral  care  during 
the  summer.  Therefore,  the  young  minister  and  his 
bride  were  free  to  pass  the  summer  in  travelling  or  rest* 
ing  at  his  parental  home  in  Bayport  where  they  had  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  visit  all  or  part  of  the  time,  as 
they  wished. 

Joseph  and  Deborah  sailed  on  the  same  ship  to  Red- 
rock,  where  Joseph  had  left  two  horses  with  which  he  and 
his  bride  could  proceed  overland  to  Beaumont. 

A  throng  of  relatives  and  friends  accompanied  them  to 
the  landing,  where  laughing  and  weeping,  joy  and  sorrow, 
kissing  good-bye  and  hearty  hand-shaking  honored  their 
departure.  There  was  waving  of  hands  and  handker- 
chiefs; and  shouts  of  "Farewell,  God  bless  you,"  van- 
ished in  the  distance  as  they  sailed  away.  With  a  fair 
breeze  they  took  their  course  down  the  river  as  the  set- 
ting sun  gilded  the  eastern  hills  in  all  their  early  summer 
beauty.  When  they  were  passing  Claybei^g,  the  full  moon 
rising  in  a  cloudless  sky  smiled  upon  them  from  the  east- 
em  horizon.  The  weather  was  most  propitious  for  the 
beginning  of  a  wedding  trip.  The  gentle  zephyrs  filled 
the  full  set  sails  and  with  the  current,  somewhat  swollen 
by  recent  rains,  wafted  them  on  their  pleasant  way,  while 
the  usual  night  voices  of  land,  water,  forest,  farm  and 
town  chanted  their  music  which  seemed  to  the  lovers 
like  the  sound  of  angel  choirs  singing  the  praises  of  the 
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Creator  and  proclaimii^  "Peace  on  earth;  good-will 
among  men." 

If  the  poet  had  been  there,  who  in  later  times  has  asked 
the  question,  "What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?"  be 
might  well  have  sung:  "What  is  so  beautiful  as  a  moon- 
light night  in  June?"  As  they  passed  at  times  near  the 
westerly  river  banks,  the  exquisite  aroma  borne  on  the 
gentle  breezes  from  the  budding  and  blooming  flowers, 
filled  the  air  with  their  sweet  fr^r^nce.  Gliding  down 
the  gently  rippling  waters,  they  seemed  to  be  translated 
to  another  world,  which  in  fact  they  were;  for  here  were 
four  souls  entering  into  the  married  state  and  life  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  perplexities,  hopes  and 
troubles,  its  realizations,  disappointments  and  responsi- 
bilities. But  what  brides  or  bridegrooms  at  this  sta^e 
of  their  existence  have  ever  permitted  thoughts  of  such 
things  to  mar  their  present  elysium? 

"Joseph,  do  you  realize  what  has  occurred  today?" 
Deborah  said. 

"Yes,  my  darling  little  wife.  Now  I  know  that  God 
is  good  to  me,  for  He  has  given  me,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
the  loveliest,  sweetest,  dearest  woman  that  lives  in  this 
wide  world." 

"I  heard  what  you  said,  Joseph!"  Anna  exclaimed, 
"and  I  am  jealous." 

"Why,  my  dear,  do  you  say  that?"  Archibald  inquired, 
"of  whom  are  you  jealous?" 

"Of  Deborah,"  she  answered,  "because  she  is  so  per- 
fect and  beautiful,  and  you  haven't  disputed  what  Joseph 
said,  I  suppose  because  she  was  your  first  choice  and  I  was 
second." 

Then  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck  £md  leaning 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes, 
saying,  "But  you  are  mine  now  for  better  or  for  worse: 
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I  know  you  must  have  some  affection  for  me  or  I  couldn't 
love  you  so  perfectly  and  trust  you  so  completely." 

"My  dear  Anna,"  he  replied,  "what  you  have  said 
binds  us  together  forever;  and  I  now  irrevocably  confirm 
what  I  have  promised:  to  cherish  you  and  love  you  with 
an  undivided  heart  while  life  shall  last.  If  storms  ever 
should  arise  on  our  matrimonial  sea,  remember  these 
words;  they  are  sealed  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  God,  who 
knows  what  is  best,  in  His  Providence  has  worked  His 
divine  will  and  destiny,  for  it  was  to  be  as  it  is;  and  I  am 
glad  that  you  and  I  are  so  happily  resigned  to  His  ar- 
rangement." 

"Yes,  Archibald,  more  than  that:  I  am  glad  we  are 
supremely  happy  in  His  plans,  but  my  father  has  always 
taught  me  that  no  man  or  woman  can  have  peace  or 
happiness  outside  of  God's  wishes  concerning  them." 

"I  believe  Anna  is  right,"  said  Joseph.  "I  don't 
think,  however,  that  God  compels  us  to  follow  His  wishes, 
for  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  free  moral  agents,  and 
that  He  gives  us  the  power  to  go  contrary  to  Him  in  our 
choice  of  good  or  evil." 

"That  is  a  strange  opinion  you  have,  Mr.  Atwood," 
the  minister  replied;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  modify 
his  own  ideas  on  that  subject.  Later  in  life  he  learned 
to  se.e  a  difference  between  certainty  and  necessity. 
Some  of  his  descendants  who  were  clergymen  of  his  de- 
nomination, even  admitted  that  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
absolute  and  universal  foreknowledge  of  God  was  not 
necessary  for  salvation. 

The  two  newly  wedded  pairs  were  on  a  settee  which 
Captain  Frayman  had  ordered  to  be  placed  on  deck  amid- 
ships, and  being  near  each  other,  the  conversation  now 
became  general.    Joseph  continued, 

"I  will  make  one  exception  to  my  doubts  about  the 
general  view  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.   I  believe 
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Deborah  and  I  were  foreordained  from  all  eternity  to  be- 
come husband  and  wife  on  this  particular  day  in  June;  for 
when  our  eyes  first  met  I  decided  she  was  the  one  I 
wanted.  At  that  time  she  thought  the  same  of  me,  and 
the  course  of  events  ever  tance  have  led  us  on  step  by  step 
to  the  goal  of  our  hearts'  hope  in  the  scenes  of  this  happy 
day.  Even  on  the  field  of  battle,  ray  plunge  to  the  very 
gates  of  death  was  the  means  of  our  beconut^  ac- 
quainted." 

"  I  gave  him  a  good  long  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  Mr. 
McDonald,"  said  Deborah,  "but  I  did  love  my  pastor:  I 
love  him  still." 

"Stop"  Anna  interrupted,  "I  don't  allow  you  to  make 
love  to  my  husband." 

"  But  wait  a  minute,"  Deborah  said.  "  You  must  not 
form  your  conclusions  on  a  half  truth :  my  regard  for  Mr. 
McDonald,  is  pure  respect  and  honor  for  him  as  a  noble, 
true  Christian  minister,  although  you  know,  Anna,  and 
I  can't  deny  it,  that  there  were  many  young  women  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  his  company  with  se- 
rious intentions.  I  can't  deny  that  I  was  a  marriageable 
member  of  his  congregation,  and  that  if  our  preacher 
had  sought  me  in  the  way  he  did  before  Joseph  Atwood 
looked  into  my  eyes,  I  fear  you  would  have  been  forlorn 
today." 

"A  fig  for  your  ifs,  Deborah.  You  couldn't  contravene 
my  destiny.  Don't  you  let  your  husband  say  anything 
against  that  great  doctrine:  it  fills  me  so  full  of  peace 
when  I  think  that  what  is  was  to  be:  it  is  "The  Lord's 
doing  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes.'  I  am  sure  now  I  can 
heed  my  father's  admonitions  about  my  contrary  dispo- 
sition and  ugly  temper,  if  the  Lord  will  help  me,  which  he 
told  me  He  would  do  when  I  asked  Him." 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister,  "He  will  help  you  by  giving 
you  the  grace  to  overcome  if  you  will  use  it,  but  you 
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yourself  have  some  responsibility.  I  never  told  you  that 
your  father  cautioned  me  on  that  score,  did  I?  He 
talked  about  it  one  time  almost  as  if  he  would  discourage 
me;  but  I  took  you  without  any  reservation,  believing 
that  love  and  God's  Spirit  can  conquer  and  can  even 
sanctify  a  natural  disposition  and  convert  it  to  His 
glory,  changing  its  energy  into  good  words  and  good 
deeds,  by  giving  the  power  to  overcome  temptation;  for 
the  word  says  'Ye  shall  have  power/  I  am  sure  you  will 
give  me  the  credit  of  being  a  man  of  good  disposition 
and  principle.  I  would  not  forsake  you  now,  nor  be  un- 
kind if  you  were  possessed  of  seven — " 

"There;  that's  enough,"  Anna  interrupted,  "you  may 
find  that  I  have  a  legion." 

"Wait,  my  dear,  until  I  finish  my  sentence — seven 
contrary  and  bad  dispositions." 

"I  thought  you  were  about  to  use  a  different  word," 
Deborah  exclaimed,  "my  disposition  has  never  troubled 
anyone,  but  I  have  a  fault:  I  am  a  heathen,  this  minute. 
I  am  worshipping  a  man"  (here  she  kissed  her  husband), 
"furthermore,  I  feel  worshipful  enough  to  worship  an- 
other man;  of  course  not  in  the  same  way,  but  in  rever- 
ence for  the  kind  and  noble  words  he  has  just  spoken." 

"You  must  not  think  you  are  breaking  the  first  com- 
mandment," said  Joseph,  "you  have  just  spoken  of  two 
kinds  of  worship,  and  if  there  are  two,  there  can  be  an- 
other; such  as  we  offer  to  the  Supreme  Being." 

"He  is  almost  as  charitable  as  you  are,"  said  Anna  to 
Archibald.  "I  am  glad,  Deborah,  that  we  both  have 
husbands  who  will  overlook  our  faults." 

And  so  in  that  warm  and  beautiful  summer  night  these 
young  people  chatted  together  until,  as  they  neared  Red- 
rock,  the  dawn  of  another  day  b^an  to  light  up  the  east- 
em  sky. 
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"We  must  separate  now,"  s£ud  Joseph.  "If  heaven 
is  happier  than  this  night  and  this  morning,  it  must  be 
beyond  all  the  dreams  of  glory,"  Then  having  said 
good-bye,  Deborah  and  Joseph  started  on  their  journey 
to  Beaumont,  while  the  young  pastor  and  his  wife  con- 
tinued their  voyage. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Orpha's  Consolation  and  the  New  Manse 

"A  voice  of  greeting  from  the  wind  was  sent; 
The  mists  enfolded  me  with  soft  white  arms; 
The  birds  did  sing  to  lap  me  in  content, 
The  rivers  wove  their  charms, — 
And  every  little  daisy  in  the  grcLss 
Did  look  up  in  my  face,  and  smile  to  see  me  pass. " 

— ^Stoddakd. 

During  the  pleasant  June  days  they  passed  at  the 
paternal  homestead,  Deborah  loved  to  ramble  with  her 
husband  along  the  streams  and  through  the  forests  in 
which  she  delighted  in  climbing  the  steep  places  where 
Joseph  had  wandered  and  hunted  during  his  boyhood 
and  young  manhood.  One  evening  when  the  sun  was 
kissing  the  woods  and  hills  good-night,  they  wandered 
down  by  the  river  bank.  As  the  twilight  began  to  cast 
its  shadows  over  hill  and  vale,  they  heard  the  plaintive 
strains  of  singing  not  far  down  the  stream,  which  as 
they  listened,  Deborah  recognized  as  the  voice  of  her 
cousin  Orpha.  Seating  themselves  upon  a  log  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  melody  floating  on  the  still  evening  air  they 
heard  the  words: 

"Oh!  the  nightingale  is  sighing, 
And  the  twilight  now  is  dying 

In  the  arms  of  darkening  night. 
Still  my  heart  is  ever  saddened; 
Brain  with  anguish  almost  maddened, 

Sinking  down  in  sorrow's  blight. 


Long,  long  ago  the  day 
When  my  Bennie  sailed  away 
On  thy  waves,  O  deep  blue  sea. 
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C^nst  thou  tell  me  where  he  wandered? 
(Zanst  thou  bind  the  ties  long  sundered? 
Canst  thou  bring  him  back  to  me? 

"To  his  manly  breast  he  pressed  me, 
With  heart  and  lips  of  love  he  kissed  me, 

When  he  breathed  the  last  farewell. 
Now  the  passing  years  have  flown. 
And  I  sadly  wait  alone, 

For  his  coming,  who  can  tell? 

"I  asked  the  birds  but  they  denied  me, 
And  you,  O  sighing  pines,  deride  me. 

Oh!  can  I  ne'er  escape  the  rack 
Of  this  aching  at  my  heart? 
Must  I  forever  from  you  part? 

O  Lovie!  will  you  not  come  back?" 

"Yes!"  Deborah  exclaimed,  with  tears  of  sympathy 
in  her  eyes,  "it  is  so  long  a  time  since  she  lost  her  Bennie, 
that  I  fear  she  will  never  see  him  again.  O  my  love,  if 
we  had  pledged  our  mutual  vows  before  you  went  out 
to  battle,  and  you  had  not  come  back,  I  should  have  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  But  there  is  a  rift  in  the  clouds  for 
Orpha,  for  her  mother  tells  me  Seth  Spencer  has  proposed, 
and  she  is  to  decide  next  week.  As  she  will  soon  pass 
this  way  going  home,  we  might  do  some  good  by  advising 
her.  Here  she  comes  now.  Good  evening,  Orpha;  I 
heard  ydu  singing  a  sweet  song,  though  it  was  sad.  If 
you  will  sit  down  here  and  talk  with  us  about  your 
troubles,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  Your  mother  tells 
me  you  have  an  offer.  As  my  husband  has  been  always 
well  acquainted  with  Seth,  I  will  ask  him  to  tell  you 
what  he  thinks  of  your  suitor." 

"I  was  thinking  of  seeing  you  to  ask  your  opinion," 
Orpha  replied,  "  I  have  such  great  confidence  in  Joseph 
Atwood's  wisdom,  that  I  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  him; 
for  I  want  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do;  and  I  am  willing 
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to  take  the  course  that  is  right  and  be  and  do  what 
God  wishes." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  Joseph  exclaimed, 

for  that  means  that  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  wisdom  and  reason.  Seth  is  a  sterling  young 
man  whom  I  have  always  known  to  be  kind  and  reliable. 
If  he  offers  you  his  heart  and  hand,  I  don't  think  you  will 
ever  regret  becoming  his  wife.  Since  Benjamin  has 
been  gone  now  seven  years,  I  am  quite  certain  you  would 
be  justified  in  giving  him  up,  for  no  one  expects  you  will 
ever  see  him  again.  You  were  a  girl  in  your  teens  when 
you  bade  him  adieu.  You  are  still  young  and  can  over- 
come your  loss.  If  Seth  wins  your  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, as  I  am  sure  he  will,  why  not  your  love?  For  true 
love  is  based  upon  honor  and  kind  regard.  A  young 
woman  of  your  ability  and  attractiveness  should  not  go 
mourning  all  her  days:  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  accept 
your  destiny  as  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Providence.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  should 
favor  Seth  and  give  him  your  affection,  for  I  am  very 
sure  you  will  find  him  a  consolation  and  a  blessing. 
Now,  Deborah,  we  will  hear  your  opinion. " 

"I  know,"  said  Deborah,  "that  you  are  sad:  that  your 
heart  is  almost  broken,  but  if  your  present  suitor  is 
what  my  husband  says,  he  will  sympathize  with  you 
and  in  your  bereavement,  help  you  bear  your  loss,  lead 
you  to  peace  and  resignation,  and  then,  having  banished 
your  sorrow,  you  will  find  joy  and  comfort  in  such  a 
noble  companion.  Since  that  seems  to  be  your  pre- 
destined fate,  I  think  you  should  acknowledge  it  as  the 
will  of  God." 

"I  am  glad  I  met  you,"  Orpha  replied.  "The  way  is 
clear  to  my  mind.  I  will  follow  your  advice;  for,  being 
certain  that  you  are  saying  what  you  believe  is  best 
and  right  without  any  selfish  motive   or   prejudice,  I 
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see  now  that  your  words  are  wisdom.  If  you  knew  how 
perplexed  I  have  been,  and  how  clear  the  way  now 
seems,  you  would  not  be  surprised  because  I  accept 
your  decision  as  my  own,  with  the  determination  to  do 
the  best  I  can  to  give  Seth  my  affection  and  appreciate 
his  love.  I  have  hesitated  for  one  reason  with  others 
because  1  have  feared  he  only  pities  me,  mistaking:  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  for  love.  Still  if  he  pities  me 
there  is  but  a  step  from  that  to  real  love  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  merit  by  being  a  faithful  and  worthy  help- 
mate." 

The  three  now  walked  on  together  until,  arriving  at 
Orpha's  home,  Joseph  gave  her  his  blessing  while  Deb- 
orah kissed  her  good-bye  saying,  "I  rejoice  with  you  in 
your  decision,  for  you  will  be  happy  now." 

Orpha  had  a  practical  vein  in  her  make-up  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  carried  her  through  her  Hood  of  sorrow 
to  a  common  sense  conclusion.  At  the  appointed  time, 
when  Seth  Spencer  called  at  her  home,  he  saw  as  ^e  ran 
out  to  meet  him  with  smiling  countenance,  that  Orpha 
was  ready  with  her  favorable  answer.  Opening  his  arms, 
she  ran  into  them  and,  for  the  first  time,  their  lips  met 
in  loving  embrace. 

"I  don't  need  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "but  if  you  will 
take  a  broken  heart  for  better  or  for  worse,  I  will  be 
yours  forever  to  be  as  loving  and  cheerful  as  I  can.  If 
you  will  help  me  to  overcome  my  sorrow  that  is  past,  I 
will  try  to  forget  it  and  be  your  true  and  faithful  wife. " 

"It  gives  me  great  joy  to  hear  you  say  that!"  Seth 
exclaimed.  "I  expected  you  would  be  sensible  enough 
to  come  to  a  wise  decision ;  so  I  am  happy,  for  I  believe 
you  wUl  be  happy  in  our  united  life.  While  the  sun  is 
setting  on  your  grief,  if  it  please  you,  we  will  be  seated 
on  this  rustic  settee  in  the  dooryard  to  plan  our  future. " 
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"I  suppose,"  said  Orpha,  "that  at  our  age  you  do 
not  wish  the  day  far  distant  when  we  shall  unite  our 
destinies." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  have  our  dwelling  place  ready 
to  begin  keeping  house.  I  have  built  the  ell  with  the 
plan  to  build  the  main  part  later.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  assistance  the  coming  summer  and  autimm,  as  I 
have  some  crops  planted  and  need  help  in  caring  for 
the  milk  and  chickens. " 

"This  is  somewhat  sudden  for  me,"  she  said,  "but 
I  have  a  supply  of  bedding,  linen  and  such  things 
which  I  have  kept  since  Benjamin  went  away,  with  addi- 
tions made  since  then  from  time  to  time.  As  Archibald 
McDonald  and  his  bride  are  coming  over  from  Bayport 
to  visit  the  Atwoods  before  Joseph  and  Deborah  go  away, 
it  might  be  pleasant  for  them  and  for  us  to  have  them 
present,  and  invite  the  young  minister  to  assist  our 
pastor.  They  are  coming  next  week  Tuesday  to  remain 
until  Thursday,  so  Deborah  told  me  yesterday.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  can  be  next  week  Wednesday." 

"I  will  approve  of  whatever  you  plan,"  Seth  replied, 
"so  we  will  seal  our  mutual  vows  with  a  kiss  of  true  love; 
for  I  am  confident  you  will  learn  to  love  me.  Without 
boasting,  I  know  I  am  kind  and  true  and  my  affection 
for  you,  though  it  began  in  sympathy  and  pity,  yet  it 
is  not  an  imagination,  but  a  real  certainty:  nor  is  it  a 
passing  fancy." 

In  her  gratitude  for  his  pity  ai^i  in  memory  of  her 
former  good  opinion  of  him  when  he  was  her  Benjamin's 
rival  suitor,  she  now  surrendered  her  long  deferred  hope 
of  her  former  lover's  return,  and,  giving  up  her  will  to 
Seth  Spencer,  with  all  her  heart  returned  his  love. 

Orpha's  parents,  having  previously  approved  of  her 
choice,  when  a  few  moments  later  the  lovers  appeared 
before  them  by  the  kitchen  fire,  gave  them  their  bles- 
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sing  and  invited  Seth  to  conduct  the  evening  family 
devotions.  Having  read  a  comforting  psalm,  he  offered 
up  an  earnest  prayer  for  God's  favor,  especially  men- 
tioning his  betrothed.  Orpha  told  him  years  afterward, 
in  a  time  of  great  anxiety  for  a  sick  child,  that  when  he 
prayed  for  her  that  happy  evening,  a  new  light  and 
peace  came  into  her  soul :  after  which  she  never  doubted 
God's  favor  to  them  in  their  promise  to  each  other. 
Then  at  her  request  he  called  upon  the  Great  Physician 
to  heal  their  dear  one.  When  they  arose  from  their 
knees  she  exclaimed,  "God  has  heard  your  prayer;  our 
little  darling  will  get  well!"  Immediately  they  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  sending  for  the  physician  to  obtain 
more  perfect  nursing  instructions.  Doing  all  they  could, 
they  became  workers  together  with  God  who  did  not 
disappoint  them. 

On  the  wedding  day  which  came  as  arranged,  house- 
keeping began  in  the  new  home.  None  of  the  neighbors 
were  surprised:  the  match  was  so  natural  and  appro- 
priate. Joseph's  mother  said,  "They  were  just  made 
for  each  other.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  Orpha  has 
taken  my  advice  not  to  wait  any  longer  for  her  lost 
lover.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  didn't  marry  sooner. " 
Twenty  years  later,  Orpha  did  not  see  that  lone  sailor 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  long  Turkish  captivity, 
as  in  the  darkness  of  one  stormy  evening,  he  looked  into 
the  window  and  saw  his  loved  Orpha  with  her  husband 
and  children  sitting  around  the  cheerful  fireplace.  But 
the  wanderer  said  to  himself:  "I  will  not  disturb  her 
in  her  happiness.  It  is  well,  for  it  is  God's  will  and  it 
was  to  be."  Then  the  wanderer  went  back  to  his  sea- 
faring life.  What  would  Orpha  have  said;  what  would 
she  have  done,  if  she  had  known  that  he  was  there? 
But  she  never  knew. 
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Marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  followed  by  the 
raising  of  large  families  of  children  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  those  early  colonial  times,  most  of  the 
unions  occurring  early  in  life;  consequently  very  few 
remained  single.  As  the  large  majority  of  those  who 
became  widows  or  widowers  married  again,  large  families 
of  half  brothers  and  sisters  were  common.  Orpha  and 
Seth  were  doing  what  the  people  of  their  town  expected 
of  them;  and  in  twenty  years  they  added  fifteen  souls 
to  the  population  of  the  colony;  among  which  were 
three  pairs  of  twins,  which  graced  the  family  board. 
This  was  considered  a  crown  of  honor  to  them;  although 
attended  with  hardship,  anxiety,  care  and  trouble:  yet 
they  both  were  still  in  perfect  health;  happy  in  the  nine 
boys  and  six  girls  which  were  growing  up  around  them. 
Neither  of  the  parents  had  been  in  any  way  dissipated 
before  the  time  of  their  marriage:  neither  of  them  had 
entered  into  any  of  the  vices  or  bad  habits  which  ruin 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  and  women.  They  had 
been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  the  Puritan  ideal  of 
righteousness  and  virtue.  Their  minds  were  normal; 
their  bodies  were  perfect.  If  it  ever  should  become 
popular  to  deride  Puritan  Godliness  and  Puritan  moral- 
ity, it  would  be  well  for  the  scoffers  to  consider  the  fact 
that  from  the  Puritan  ancestors  and  their  co-religionists 
have  come  largely  the  brain  and  the  brawn  of  our  nation : 
presidents,  generals,  jurists,  statesmen,  inventors  and 
commercial  and  industrial  leaders.  Their  descendants 
can  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  enterprise,  scholar- 
ship and  religion.  Even  the  pioneer  cavaliers  became 
permeated  with  the  leaven  of  Puritanism. 

The  Anglican  and  Latin  churches  and  peoples  of  the 
nation,  in  a  great  degree,  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  lives  and  labors  of  those  early  settlers,  and  their 
ideals,  and  many  of  them  by  the  cross  of  upright  lives, 
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have  conquered  distinguished  eminence,  true  success  and 
honor. 

Excresences,  severities  and  mistakes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  society  and  government,  were  common  to  that 
age,  but  those  people  who  had  the  Puritan  ideals  were 
among  the  first  to  remedy  them.  The  writer  is  not 
offering  an  apology  for  any  of  the  faults  of  our  forefathers. 
We  will  not  deny  isolated  instances  of  cruelty,  oppression 
and  oversharp  financial  dealings  on  the  part  of  an  occa- 
sional colonist:  nor  is  it  claimed  that  all  the  inhabitants 
always  strictly  obeyed  the  ten  commandments.  A  tra- 
dition tells  us  of  an  official  member  of  the  church,  a  very 
exemplary  man  in  his  life  and  conduct,  who,  after  losing 
a  remarkably  fine  colt,  for  which  he  had  refused  twenty 
pounds,  accused  himself  of  breaking  the  first  command- 
ment, by  worshiping  that  young  and  promising  piece  of 
horseflesh.  He  said  it  was  a  judgment  of  God  and  he 
accepted  the  loss  as  the  punishment  and  penalty  of  his 
sin  of  idolatry. 

The  novelist's  story  of  a  woman  who  was  condemned 
to  wear  a  scarlet  letter  on  her  dress  as  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  her  sin  against  one  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  decalogue,  while  her  companion  in  crime,  a  person^^ 
occupying  a  higher  position  in  society,  went  free,  may 
have  its  foundation  in  some  lamentable  downfall  of 
humanity  in  those  early  times.  There  may  be  some 
people  in  our  day  who  still  give  credence  to  a  certain 
ridiculous  parody,  travesty,  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  early  laws  of  one  of  our  colonies.  It  is  easy  for  a 
person  who  has  some  purpose  to  serve,  to  exaggerate, 
misconstrue  and  ridicule.  The  special  and  rare  illus- 
trations of  greed  and  depravity  make  more  clear  and 
certain  the  general  correctness  of  life  and  unselfish 
charity  and  nobility  of  character  of  the  colonial  Hlgrims 
and  Puritans.     The  fact  remains  that  there  were  physical 
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and  intellectual  and  moral  and  leUgious  giants  in  those 
days,  and  while  we  seek  to  avoid  their  faults  and  sins, 
we  will  make  no  mistake  in  emulating  their  virtues. 

From  Archibald  McDonald  and  his  charming  bride, 
their  summer  dream  soon  sped  away.  The  first  day  of 
September,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  found 
them  climbing  the  mountain  on  their  way  from  Riverton 
to  Kneville.  The  day  before,  Anna's  parents  had  sent 
her  outfit,  including  her  clothing,  to  the  new  parsonage 
to  which  they  were  going,  and  in  fact,  her  mother  had 
remained  there  to  assist  the  good  people  in  preparing 
the  manse  for  the  preacher  and  his  wife.  When  they 
arrived  they  were  greeted  with  the  surprise  of  their  lives; 
for  it  seemed  to  them  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  could  get  there,  was  present.  Horses  were  hitched 
to  trees  and  fences  far  and  near,  while  the  people  were 
gathered  in  and  around  the  house  busy  preparing  the 
tables  in  the  grove,  where  a  bountiful  repast  was  had 
as  soon  as  the  travellers  were  ready. 

When  all  were  assembled,  Deacon  Bass,  who  stood 
beside  the  minister,  called  for  order  by  rapping  with 
his  cane  upon  the  table,  saying,  ''Friends  and  neighbors, 
we  are  glad  today  to  greet  our  pastor  returned  from  his 
summer  wanderings;  and  I  speak  for  you  all  when  I  say 
that  we  exceedingly  rejoice  in  giving  a  cordial  welcome 
to  his  beautiful  bride."  Then  turning  to  the  preacher: 
"If  you  knew  how  much  we  have  missed  you  during 
the  long  summer  weeks,  you  would  have  great  pleasure 
in  your  coming.  It  gives  us  great  joy  to  see  that  you 
have  added  another  link  to  the  chain  of  sympathy  that 
binds  us  to  our  mother  town,  by  bringing  to  our  minis- 
ter's home,  the  daughter  of  their  pastor.  May  you  live 
long  and  prosper!  may  you  never  have  any  other  parish! 
God  grant  that  your  children  and  your  children's  children 
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to  the  remotest  generations,  may  be  as  good  and  noble 
as  you  and  your  companion." 

Then  arose  the  loud  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  assembly 
and  soon  were  heard  loud  calls:  "Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
McDonald."  As  he  rose  to  his  feet,  the  shouting  con- 
tinued: "Mrs.  McDonald,  Mrs.  McDonald."  Then  the 
mistress  of  the  manse  arose  and  stood  beside  him.  They 
were  ideal  partners  starting  on  life's  pilgrimage  together. 
He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  stature  with  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  perfectly  proportioned  in  his  strong  young  man- 
hood. Anna's  head  was  about  three  inches  above  his 
manly  shoulders.  Physically,  she  was  an  ideal  specimen 
of  the  Puritan  woman.  With  her  black  hair,  her  express- 
ive black  eyes,  her  lithe  beautiful  fonn,  she  was  a  pleas- 
ing and  fit  contrast  to  her  husband,  and  as  they  stood 
side  by  side  together,  evidently  so  well  mated,  loud 
cheers  again  resounded  through  the  grove.  When 
Deacon  Bass  had  again  called  them  to' order,  Archibald 
said: 

"My  friends,  my  heart  beats  with  happiness  to  be 
with  you  again.  Your  unfeigned  and  hearty  greeting 
fills  me  with  an  unfaltering  purpose  to  do  my  best  to 
help  you  as  your  pastor,  as  God  shallgive  me  his  inspira- 
tion and  grace.  I  am  pleased  in  introducing  to  you  my 
wife  who  will  endeavor  so  far  as  she  can  to  make  my  labors 
successful.  I  wish  you  all  to  be  free  to  consult  me  in 
all  matters  spiritual  or  temporal,  in  which  my  advice 
and  assistance  will  be  given  freely  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability."  Then  he  invoked  the  divine  blessing  upon 
the  repast  and  the  people. 

That  was  a  day  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Pineville  as  one  of  great  cheer  and  profit.  They  now 
had  a  church  and  a  minister  of  great  education  and 
talent,  who  with  his  family  was  now  settled  among  them. 
All  knew  that  his  greatest  desire  and  endeavor  was  to 
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promote  their  best  and  truest  welfare.  In  after  years 
they  had  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  good  judgment 
and  at  times  when  differences  arose  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  his  uniform  impartiality  and  kind- 
ness to  all  parties  and  classes,  gave  him  great  influence 
as  a  peacemaker. 

Many  people,  even  some  historians,  have  failed  to 
understand  fully  the  importance  of  the  clergyman  in  the 
development  of  the  ideal  condition  of  society,  in  the  old 
colonial  days  of  New  England.  The  fact  that  a  few 
for  a  short  time  came  unduly  under  the  influence  of  the 
witchcraft  craze,  does  not  disprove  this  general  state- 
ment; for  as  a  class  those  pastors  were  men  of  high  ideals 
and  sterling  integrity.  They  were  educated  men.  Many 
of  them  had  been  driven  out  of  their  livings  in  the  British 
Isles  because  they  refused  to  do  what  they  considered 
bowing  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  irreligion,  lax  morality 
and  injustice.  Being  themselves  men  of  principle,  their 
precept  and  example  were  potent  in  moulding  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  their  parishioners.  Their  integrity 
has  had  its  reflex  influence  upon  the  Anglican  church, 
no  less  than  upon  the  dissenting  denominations  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  so  that  the  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution  became  an  impossiblity  in  Great 
Britain  or,  let  us  hope,  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire 
or  anywhere  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

While  the  feast  was  at  its  height  and  all  the  company, 
old  and  young,  were  in  high  glee,  there  came  to  Archibald 
McDonald  a  solemn  inspiration  which  filled  him  to  over- 
flowing with  an  overwhelming  resolve,  in  which  an 
unseen  power  earnestly  and  completely  possessed  him. 
A  purpose  which  he  had  not  experienced  before,  domi- 
nated his  whole  being.  He  was  so  absorbed,  that  he  was 
hardly  polite  to  those  who  were  near  him  at  the  table. 

24 
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Delia  Moore,  who  sat  not  far  away  beside  Hepnbah 
Witkins,  whispered, 

"Say,  Hepzy,  look  at  th'  preacher.  See  heow  good 
be  kx)ks.  It's  shinin'  eout  on  'im  all  over.  He's  thinkin' 
'beout  Bomethin'. " 

"Oh,  pshaw!  don't  whisper  so  leoud:  he'll  hear  ye," 
said  Hepzibah.  "That  ain't  nothin':  he's  steddyin'  his 
sermon  for  Sunday.  I've  often  seen  'im  settin'  eout 
under  the  apple  tree  in  th'  dooryard,  steddyin'  jest  like 
that. "  Then  looking  at  him  she  continued.  "  But  sure 
'nougfa:  he's  got  it  mighty  extry  today.  He's  taUdn'  t' 
Deacon  Bass  'beout  th'  church  or  somethin'  but  he  don't 
know  what  he's  sayin'.  He's  chuck  full  o'  thinkin' 
'beout  suthin'  else. " 

"Wal,"  said  Delia,  "I  s'pose  we  must  expect  he'll  be 
some  different  neow  he's  got  married.  But  see!  My! 
if  it  don't  beat  the  dickens!  sech  a  smile  on  'is  foce: 
an'  he  ain't  lafBn'  neither!  Neow  did  yew  ever!  I 
'xpect  we'll  hear  scunethin'  'beout  it  Sunday  in  th' 
momin'  sermon." 

The  minister  was  thinking.  His  purpose,  v4iich  never 
ceased  to  be  a  Uving  reality  during  his  long  and  useful 
life,  was  to  lead  his  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  unselfish 
Christian  living;  to  show  them  how  much  better  right- 
eousness and  holiness  of  life  are,  than  the  way  of  sinning; 
that  the  only  true  wisdom  for  sinners  is  to  return  to  God 
and  find  Him  their  great  Deliverance  and  Friend,  and 
never  to  cease  trying  to  do  better.  Prominent  in  his  the- 
ology was  the  idea  of  the  grace  of  God  to  the  undeserving 
penitent.  Now  his  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  the 
Unseen  Being  of  all  Beings,  while  his  new  resolve  over- 
shadowed all  thoughts  of  mere  worldly  affairs,  and  from 
this  time  it  became  the  chief  incentive  of  his  life. 

Sunday  came  with  a  beautiful,  clear  sunny  September 
day.     The  meeting-house  was  crowded.     When  all  the 
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extra  seats  were  in  place  and  all  the  standing  nx)m 
occupied,  there  were  others  who,  not  being  able  to  get 
inside,  were  standing  outside  at  the  door  and  by  the 
/windows.  Many  came  from  the  outlying  settlements; 
some  even  from  adjoining  towns,  who  had  been  invited 
to  be  at  the  services  to  welcome  the  Pineville  pastor  and 
his  bride  on  this  first  Sunday  of  the  new  era  in  his  minis- 
terial life.  Archibald  had  prepared  a  sermon  on  music 
before  his  vacation,  and  had  reserved  it  for  this  occasion; 
for  he  wished  his  congregation  to  be  in  a  happy  mood 
when  he  proceeded  to  interfere  with  their  prejudices  on 
that  subject. 

The  text  was:  ** Singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
hearts  unto  the  Lord."  The  preacher  spoke  of  the 
singing  in  the  temple  and  in  the  synagogues  in  the  ancient 
times,  and  in  the  churches  of  the  early  christians.  While 
he  acknowledged  that  music  in  some  of  the  English 
churches  may  have  become  irreverent  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  frivolous,  yet  that  was  not  a  good  reason 
for  doing  away  with  music  in  worship.  He  told  them 
that  the  singing  should  be  both  melodious  and  har- 
monious, and  that  they  needed  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
vocal  music,  so  that  they  might  sing  together  unto  the 
Lord  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also. 

He  said,  "I  learn  that  one  of  our  new  settlers,  Mr. 
Richard  Saltonstall  Hoyt,  whose  grandmother  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  a  worthy  christian 
young  man  who  is  to  be  our  schoolmaster  this  year,  has 
a  musical  education,  and,  as  Deacon  Wilkins,  who  has 
been  our  precentor  for  fifteen  years,  has  resigned  his 
position,  Mr.  Hoyt  will  act  in  that  capacity  beginning 
one  week  from  today." 

Mr.  McDonald  was  one  of  the  majority  of  the  New 
England  clergymen  of  those  times,  who  thought  it  would 
add  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  services  to  have  an 
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improvement  in  the  singing,  and  he  now  ventured  on 
what  he  knew  was  dangerous  ground;  but  he  was  coura- 
geous in  what  he  believed  was  right.  It  was  that  quality 
in  his  character  with  a  native  conunon  sense  and  sense 
of  propriety  which  made  him  so  successful  and  acceptable 
in  his  long  ministry  in  Pineville.  With  him  it  was  not 
a  question  of  what  Deacon  Jones  or  Deputy  Smith  might 
think  or  say  about  hia  words  or  acts,  but  whether  it  was 
right  and  wise  and  the  will  of  God. 

He  therefore  announced:  "Mr.  Hoyt  will  meet  those 
who  wish  to  learn  how  to  sing  by  note,  at  the  parsonage 
Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  to  organize  a  singing 
school.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  be  present  then, 
are  invited  to  come  to  the  first  session  of  the  school  at 
the  same  place,  on  the  following  Wednesday  evening 
at  seven  o'clock."  He  then  said  that  Mrs.  Susan  Hoyt, 
the  teacher's  wife,  would  be  there  with  her  harp  to  give 
the  tone,  so  that  the  pitch  could  be  correctly  taken. 

He  had  arranged  to  have  Mrs.  Hoyt  and  her  harp 
there  to  help  in  the  singing  the  next  Sunday,  but  his 
discretion  led  him  to  introduce  the  harp  and  its  player 
to  the  congr^ation  at  that  time.  He  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  use  of  musical  instruments  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns.  He 
spoke  of  "David's  harp  of  solemn  sound."  He  men- 
tioned the  names  of  some  of  the  instruments  used  in 
the  ancient  religious  assemblies,  especially  in  the  temple 
worship.  In  closing  he  reminded  them  that  the  mother 
church  at  Riverton  had  used  instrumental  music  for 
three  years  and  that  the  congregation  there  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  change,  especially  a  large  majority  who 
were  much  pleased  with  the  improvement. 

During  his  address  the  preacher  noticed  some  commo- 
tion in  the  congregation,  but  he  mans^^  his  remarks 
so  adroitly  that  no  one  appeared  to  be  seriously  offended. 
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Nevertheless,  the  volcano  of  opposition  was  smothering 
to  break  out  in  all  its  fury  at  the  noon  hour.  The  pastor 
and  his  wife  were  hardly  within  the  door  of  their  dwelling 
when  the  tirade  b^an.  Very  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks were  bandied  about  here  and  there,  while  the 
words  "papist,  popery,  worldliness,  fashion,"  and  other 
epithets  were  scattered  around  among  the  noon-time 
visitors,  but  when  the  afternoon  service  began,  quietness 
reigned.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  few  were  so 
disgruntled  that  they  went  home,  yet  the  congregation 
was  larger  than  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  typical  church 
meeting  of  colonial  New  England;  the  dignified  clergy- 
man towering  aloft  in  the  high  pulpit,  the  sounding 
board  behind  him,  which  with  his  voice,  seemed  unnec- 
essary, the  pews  filled  with  their  occupants,  the  galleries 
crowded  with  their  gathering  of  men,  women  and  children 
— ^whites,  Indians  and  negroes — the  aisles  and  all  available 
places  filled  with  people  standing,  and  a  few,  mostly  aged 
men  who  were  hard  of  hearing,  sitting  on  the  pulpit  stairs. 

All  were  intently  waiting  to  hear  the  afternoon  dis- 
course, which  it  was  expected  would  contain  some  reply 
to  the  criticisms  and  grumbling  at  the  morning  sermon. 
Mr.  McDonald  had  anticipated  the  opposition  to  singing 
by  note,  and  art  in  church  music.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  the  objections  to  instrumental  accompaniment,  but 
the  commotion  was  not  as  great  as  he  had  feared,  for 
he  knew  there  were  some  stubborn  dispositions  in  Pine- 
ville:  therefore,  he  had  planned  to  have  a  subject  in  the 
afternoon  which  would  be  more  agreeable.  When  he 
announced  the  psalm,  Hezekiah  Wilkins  was  absent, 
so  he  called  on  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  precentor-elect,  to  pitch 
the  tune,  remarking  that  Mr.  Wilkins  had  probably 
been  called  away  on  business  in  his  profession. 

The  schoolmaster's  unassuming  air  and  pleasant  voice 
were  at  once  so  well  received  by  the  congregation  that 
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half  of  Mr.  McDonald's  battle  was  won.  The  heavy  clear 
voic«  led  all  the  others  and  the  psalm  was  sung  heartily 
and  with  unusual  correctness  of  time,  by  nearly  all  the 
silvers.  Those  good  souls  who  had  no  objection  to 
better  singing,  but  who  had  feared  trouble  in  the  inno- 
vation, breathed  more  freely;  and  from  that  time  became 
outspoken  in  their  approval  of  the  pastor's  plans. 

The  citizens  of  Pineville  were  most  of  them  somewhat 
limited  in  their  earthly  possessions,  and,  while  some  had 
good  farms  and  were  in  easy  circumstances  with  some 
surplus,  and  others  had  good  homes  with  the  title  to 
more  or  less  land,  yet  the  majority  were  poor  and  had 
hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Some  of  those  who  were  able  to  purchase  more  expen- 
sive attire  had  seen  the  clothing  worn  by  the  more  wealthy 
people  of  Riverton  and  Claybei^,  and  had  begun  to 
imitate  them.  In  spite  of  the  rule  which  had  been  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  town  and  the  society  that  silks  smd 
costly  and  gorgeous  apparel  should  not  be  worn  in 
church,  two  or  three  ladies  had  ventured  to  appear  in 
the  pews  with  silk  dresses;  one  especially  with  conspic- 
uous and  striking  colors.  Archibald  had  feared  that 
this  would  lead  to  attempted  imitation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  expense;  accordingly  he 
had  chosen  for  his  next  text,  "The  putting  on  of  gold 
or  costly  apparel."  As  the  preacher  pronounced  these 
words  in  a  very  deliberate  and  emphatic  manner,  a  kind 
of  a  quiver  ran  through  the  congregation,  for  there  were 
the  offenders,  more  conspicuous  than  ever;  and  there  in 
a  prominent  position  was  the  minister's  wife  wearii^ 
her  silk  wedding  dress  and  her  wedding  hat,  quite  expen- 
sively ornamented. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  his  quick  intuition  took  in  the 
situation  at  once.  He  had  not  told  his  wife  what  his 
subject  would  be,  that  she  mi^t  appear  as  an  example 
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of  modesty  and  moderation  in  dress.  In  fact,  he  had 
prepared  the  sermon  before  he  was  married  and  did  not 
think  of  his  beloved  Anna  and  her  appearance.  But 
now  he  had  announced  his  text,  his  manuscript  was 
before  him,  and  what  could  he  do  but  read  it?  The 
discourse  was  very  plain:  almost  severe  in  some  of  its 
parts;  but  he  gave  his  reasons  for  approving  the  rule 
and  for  thinking  it  ought  not  to  be  violated:  reasons 
that  in  our  own  day  would  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  any  average  church  congregation,  even  if  it  did  com- 
bat the  pride  of  some.  While  Archibald  McDonald  was 
preaching  that  sermon  and  even  before  he  began  it, 
there  came  upon  him  a  powerful  impression  of  the  unwis- 
dom and  undesirability  of  excessive  and  undue  pater-* 
nalism  in  the  government  of  either  church  or  state.  He 
feared  his  wife  would  be  embarrassed  and  perhaps  pained 
at  what  he  said,  but  did  not  dream  of  the  brewing  storm 
which  was  to  come  so  near  to  wrecking  his  dearest  ties 
and  hopes.  Ever  after  his  experience  which  followed,  he 
was  on  the  side  of  liberality  in  church  rules,  within  the 
proper  bounds  of  propriety  and  righteousness. 

Anna  was  pained  and  shocked.  Her  sensitive  nature 
could  hardly  endure  to  the  end  of  the  service.  First, 
she  thought  she  would  walk  out  and  go  home;  but  that 
would  only  make  her  more  conspicuous.  Her  legion  of 
former  ill  tempers  made  a  tremendous  commotion  in  her 
mind;  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears;  she  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  out  in  sobs,  but  repressed  them.  She 
came  near  crying  out  in  her  agony,  but  she  restrained 
herself. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  Deacon  Bass  arose  and  said 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  give  out  a  notice  and 
summons,  which  he  read  as  follows. 

"Whereas,  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  selectmen 
and  to  the  deacons  of  the  church  that  Amelia  Bass, 
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Sarah  Phillips  and  Elizabeth  Grimes  have  disobeyed  the 
rule  concerning  the  wearing  of  costly  apparel  in  church, 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  they  appear  at  the  meeting- 
house next  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  to 
account  to  the  authorities  for  their  conduct  and  to  recrive 
such  judgment  as  may  be  determined  upon." 

The  persons  designated  were  very  much  imitated. 
Amelia's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Sarah's  (ace  blushed 
as  red  as  the  offending  ribbons  on  her  hat  and  Elizabeth 
put  her  hands  to  her  face  to  prevent  herself  from  making 
some  Idnd  of  an  exclamation.  T^e  preacher's  wife 
whispered  to  a  neighbor  who  sat  beside  her: 

"Why  didn't  they  call  my  name?  I  have  on  a  silk 
dress." 

"Oh,  no  one  complained  of  you,"  was  the  reply. 

On  her  way  home  Anna  heard  a  displeased  parishioner 
say  in  an  undertone  evidently  designed  for  her  ears, 
"They  say  the  minister's  wife  is  the  one  who  is  making 
the  whole  trouble  about  the  mu^c,  and  just  look  at  her 
proud  worldly  dress!"  That  was  the  last  straw  that 
"broke  the  camel's  back."  Her  ill-temper,  which  she 
thought  she  had  conquered,  took  complete  possession 
of  her.  As  was  his  custom,  Archibald  went  to  his  study 
for  contemplation  and  prayer  and  review  of  his  sermons 
6f  the  day  while  his  wife  was  preparii^  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Trouble  and  its  Solution 

**  Adjust  our  lives  to  loss,  make  friends  with  pain, 
Bind  ail  our  shattered  hopes  and  bid  them  bloom  again.** 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

When  he  came  to  the  table  in  answer  to  Anna's  call, 
he  saw  that  she  was  very  much  agitated  and  that  she 
had  been  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  put  his  arm  around  her  to  offer  a  loving  Idss  of  con- 
solation, "aren't  you  feeling  well?" 

"No,"  came  the  harsh  reply,  "go  away:  don't  kiss  me." 

"Why,  my  dear  Anna,  I  am  surprised!" 

"So  am  I!"  came  the  retort  in  ugly  tones.  "Why  did 
you  preach  about  costly  apparel  and  I  sitting  right 
there  with  my  silk  dress  and  wedding  hat  on?  Matilda 
Frayman  gave  me  that  dress  as  a  wedding  present. 
Her  father  brought  it  from  Brittany  and  he  got  enough 
for  seyeral  others,  so  this  didn't  cost  him  anything. 
Yet  you  stood  there  like  an  idiot  preaching  about  costly 
apparel  and  all  the  people  staring  at  me  in  my  wedding 
clothes.    I  wish  I  was  dead." 

Archibald  McDonald,  who  was  a  man  of  quick  com- 
prehension and  great  presence  of  mind,  saw  at  once 
that  he  had  a  problem  on  his  hands  of  the  first  magni- 
tude which  would  tax  his  wisdom  to  the  utmost  limit. 
Breaking  away  from  him,  Anna  ran  to  the  mantle- 
piece,  and,  taking  the  laudanum  bottle  in  her  hand, 
she  burst  into  loud  sobs  as  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

In  an  instant  he  thought  that  while  she  presumed 
he  would  suppose  she  was  going  to  saturate  some  lint 
to  put  in  her  aching  tooth,  which  she  had  neglected 
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to  have  extracted,  yet  he  had  the  impression  that  there 
was  imminent  danger  that  she  would  do  herself  serious 
injury  with  the  drug.  He  therefore  quickly  followed, 
and  found  her  with  the  vial  at  her  lipe,  just  about  to 
drink  the  contents:  in  fact,  her  lips  were  already  wet 
with  the  liquid,  some  of  which  was  in  her  mouth.  By 
main  strength  he  seized  the  bottle,  took  it  from  her 
hand  and,  running  back  to  the  fireplace,  emptied  it  into 
the  ashes. 

She  ran  after  him  screaming,  took  hold  of  his  arm 
and  tried  to  prevent  him,  but  he  was  inexorable.  The 
opiate  she  had  swallowed  soon  began  to  have  its  effect, 
making  her  drowsy,  and  suddenly  she  sat  down,  leaned 
her  head  against  the  back  of  the  chair  and  closed  her 
eyes.  He  was  confident  she  had  not  taken  sufficient 
to  endanger  her  life,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  prevent  her  from  sleeping  for 
some  time.  Accordingly  he  placed  a  chair  beside  hers, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  began  remonstrating: 

"My  dear  Anna,  you  must  be  ill!  I  am  sorry  for  you 
and  very  much  regret  that  you  were  offended  at  my 
sermon;  but  you  must  not  take  it  so  much  to  heart. 
No  one  thought  of  you  or  your  clothing.  You  have  so 
recently  come  to  town  that  you  are  not  supposed  to 
know  the  rule.  They  all  knew  you  had  on  your  wedding 
dress  and  hat,  and,  of  course,  supposed  they  were  pre- 
sented to  you  by  parents  and  friends.  Besides,  they  are 
not  so  strict  on  this  subject  in  Riverton,  and  you  have 
just  come  from  that  place.  Just  forget  it  and  don't 
worry  any   more  about  it." 

"How  can  I  forget?"  she  interrupted.  "I  saw  even 
some  negroes  in  the  gallery  laughing  and  making  fun 
of  me;  then  when  I  was  going  out  I  heard  two  old  women 
saying  'yes  and  he  ought  to  preach  it  over  again  to  his 
wife  in  the  parsonage.'    I  shall  never  be  happy  in  this 
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town,  they  are  all  set  against  me  and  think  I  am  a  proud 
reprobate." 

** Don't  say  so,  my  dear;  my  sermon  was  written 
before  we  were  married  and  I  didn't  think  of  you." 
Then  putting  his  arm  around  her  he  said,  **I  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  offending  you.  It  was  entirely  unin- 
tentional.    Come,  now  give  me  your  foi^ving  kiss." 

'*0h,  well,  you  can  kiss  me  if  you  want  to,  I  sup- 
pose"; and,  leaning  over,  he  kissed  her  lips,  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  into  his.  His  strong  arm, 
his  inspiring  eyes  and  the  magnetic  kiss  were  having 
their  effect.  Her  nerves  were  quieting  down  as  she 
said,  "There  now,  go  sit  in  your  place  at  the  table  and 
eat  your  dinner.  You  said  you  wanted  some  sage  tea  and 
it's  all  ready.    Til  pour  some  out  and  take  a  cup  myself." 

So  the  dinner  began  and  the  storm  lulled,  but  did 
not  yet  pass  away.  A  still  greater  trial  was  in  store  for 
Archibald:  a  trouble  that  would  be  too  great  for  him 
to  bear  in  his  own  strength.  It  was  to  be  necessary  in 
the  coming  battle  with  the  malignant  powers  of  dark- 
ness, to  call  on  reinforcements  from  heaven: 

"  My  darling  Anna,  I  will  make  any  possible  apology. 
Do  you  forgive  me?" 

"Oh  yes!  I  guess  so.  I  don't  think  you  would  tell  a 
lie  about  it,  and  I'll  take  your  word  that  you  didn't 
intend  to  insult  me  or  hold  me  up  to  public  ridicule, 
but  I  never  want  to  go  into  that  church  again.  You'll 
never  love  me  after  you've  seen  what  an  ugly  devil  I 
am.  You  ought  to  have  taken  warning  when  my  father 
told  you,  and  not  married  me." 

"But,  my  dearie,  has  not  our  Lord  said  'My  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  thee?'  " 

"Don't  talk  about  grace:  I  don't  know  as  there  is 
any  for  me.  I  guess  I  must  be  a  reprobate,  anyway, 
and  possessed  of  seventy-seven  devils." 
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"I  know,  Anna,  your  temper  does  sometimes  get 
the  best  of  you,  but  you  can  overcome  it  if  you  will, 
with  His  help;  and  now  we  have  begun  housekeeping,  I 
hope  I  can  help  you  some  too." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  should  not  get  so  mad  and 
angry  and  so  unreasonable  all  at  once.  My  mother  told 
me  I  must  be  very  calm  and  careful  for  the  next  six 
months;  but  here  I've  got  all  tumbled  into  jumbles. 
Oh,  dear  me!  I'll  go  home  and  stay  there.  You'll 
never  respect  me  again:  much  less  love  me.  I'll  go 
home.  No,  I'd  better  die:  I'll  go  and  throw  myself  into 
the  river  and  done  with  it.  That's  the  best  thing  for 
you  and  everybody  else." 

"Now,  Anna,  you  don't  mean  that,  and  please  don't 
talk  so!"  In  reasoning  with  her  he  spoke  so  kindly 
and  lovingly  that  again  there  came  a  lull  in  the  storm. 

Delia  Moore,  who  was  stopping  at  Hepzibah  Wilktns' 
ran  in  towards  evening  to  gossip  about  the  music. 

She  said:  "Neow  Hepsie  don't  care  much  'beout 
it,  but  my  dear  suz!  her  man's  orful.  He  says  he  don't 
want  no  devils  tools  in  th'  church  to  make  their  howlin's 
'n'  thoT  noises  fer  him;  'n'  he  sez  he  don't  think  he'll 
go  to  church  no  more's  long's  that's  goin'  on." 

"  'Yis,'  sez  Hepzie,  sez  she,  'Yewll  bite  off  yer  own 
nose  to  spite  yer  face.    What  good  '11  that  do  ye?' 

"  But  I  kinder  guess  he'll  git  over  it.  'Twoutdn't  be 
good  fer  his  business  to  be  seour  at  the  hull  church  'n' 
teown.  Oh,  my  laws  a-massy!  what's  the  use  o'  thar 
makin'  sech  a  fuss  abeout  nothin'7  What's  th'  differ- 
ence whether  a  harp  pitches  the  tune  or  some  squeaky 
voice?  Only  th'  voice  has  gener'Iy  got  it  too  high  or 
too  low.  I  should  think  any  idiot  could  see  that  it's 
better  to  have  it  right,  'n'  mercy  knows  that  the  Lord 
must  like  it  better.  V/al,  good-bye.  I  thought  I'd 
jest  run  in  a  minit  'n'  t^  ye  'beout  Hezekiah." 
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When  Delia  was  gone  Anna's  clouds  began  to  darken 
again.  A  modem  physician  would  probably  have 
diagnosed  her  case  as  disease  of  the  liver,  but  her  parents 
and  her  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  had  always 
considered  her  just  spunky  and  at  times  ugly  and  ill- 
natured.  Archibald  was  perplexed.  He  was  again  in 
the  crucible  of  fiery  trouble  and  difficulty,  but  with 
his  great  presence  of  mind,  he  quickly  decided  to  use 
kind  and  loving  words  and  as  much  as  possible  to  dis- 
regard angry  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  Anna. 

After  a  time,  seeming  to  yield  to  his  kindness,  she 
talked  in  a  sullen  way  about  the  church  and  the  con- 
gregation, and  even  was  led  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
pleasant  experiences  of  their  summer  joumeyings,  but 
her  husband  could  see  that  the  perfect  calm  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

In  the  evening  devotions  he  read  that  inimitable 
chapter  on  charity  and  prayed  with  mighty  faith  for 
his  young  wife  that  she  might  be  fully  possessed  of 
that  love  which  never  faileth  and  is  always  pure  and 
kind.  He  was  surprised  when  they  were  retiring,  to 
hear  her  say,  *'  I  wish  I  could  have  that  charity  and  love 
you  read  and  prayed  about,  but  I  am  afraid  it's  no  use 
for  me  to  try  to  get  it.  I  know  you  have  it,  but  I  guess 
it  isn't  for  me,  and  you  must  despise  me  now  after  what 
I've  said  and  done."  But  soon  again  her  storm  of  tem- 
per rose  and  before  sleep  came,  she  said,  ''I  wish  I  had 
never  been  born!     I  wish  I  was  dead!" 

For  a  long  time  Archibald  tried  to  keep  awake;  but 
about  two  o'clock  he  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber.  He 
had  not  been  sleeping  long  when  Anna  quietly  slipped 
out  of  bed,  dressed  herself  and,  going  into  the  kitchen, 
passed  out  of  the  door,  closing  it  softly  behind  her. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  looking  at  the  full  moon  in  all 
its  beauty.    It  was  a  warm  summer  evening,  although  it 
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was  September.  Up  from  the  south  came  a  mild  balmy 
breeze  which  in  its  loveliness,  seemed  to  her  to  be  alive 
and  saying,  "Now  Anna,  don't  be  rash!  your  husband's 
love  will  never  fail  you."  Overhead  in  the  elms,  she 
heard  the  solemn  continuous  disputing,  "Katy-did — 
Katy-didn't."  All  the  insect  creation  seemed  to  be  sing- 
ing with  the  utmost  endeavor  their  song  which  was  so 
soon  to  be  fenced  by  the  wintry  frosts,  while  down 
in  the  meadow  by  the  brookside,  the  frogs  were  merrily 
shouting  their  varied  calls. 

She  hesitated  and  was  about  to  turn  back,  but  then 
her  ugly  will  asserted  itself  and  she  walked  slowly  down 
the  road  toward  the  river.  The  people  at  the  center 
were  soundly  sleeping  excepting  one  sad  mother  in  a 
house  which  the  wanderer  passed,  who  was  keeping 
her  vigil  while  her  child's  life  was  ebbing  out  in  a  raging 
fever. 

There  was  a  place  where,  at  the  time  of  her  visit, 
she  and  her  betrothed  had  loved  to  sit  in  the  shade  by 
the  riverside  upon  a  log,  and,  looking  out  upon  the 
waters  to  observe  the  busy  muskrat  swimming  here 
and  there,  and  when  coming  too  near  his  unwelcome 
visitors,  with  a  splash  diving  under  the  water  to  appear 
at  a  greater  distance  and  then  hide  himself  in  his  nest 
in  the  sandy  bank:  to  see  the  fishes  jumping  sometimes, 
nearly  their  full  length  out  of  the  water  in  their  chase 
for  the  minnows  or  for  some  insect  or  some  unwary 
cricket  or  grasshopper  floating  on  the  glassy  surface: 
to  see  the  noisy  kingfisher  chattering  and  jabbering  and 
ever  and  anon  pouncing  down  upon  his  prey  in  the 
water.  There  were  the  vtild  water  fowl  lingering  amid 
these  romantic  scenes  before  flying  farther  south  to 
their  winter  home. 

The  memory  of  those  happy  days  amid  these  pleasant 
scenes  coming  vividly  to  her  mind,  as  she  turned  from 
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the  road  through  some  open  bars  to  wend  her  way  thither, 
she  hesitated  and  stopped,  and  again  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  back.  She  turned  herself  round  and  looked 
up  into  the  face  of  the  full  round  moon.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  started  again  for  her  destination  and  wet 
her  feet  in  the  soft  dewy  grass  of  the  meadows,  as  she 
wandered  slowly  on  toward  her  fatal  purpose. 

While  she  was  escaping  from  the  house,  Archibald 
was  dreaming  that  his  dear  one  was  in  trouble.  He 
saw  her  falling  down  a  precipice  and  he  was  rushing 
with  arms  outstretched  to  receive  her  in  safety.  He 
awoke,  when  by  the  light  of  the  moon  now  shining  in 
through  the  partly  open  window,  he  at  once  discovered 
that  she  was  gone.  Without  stopping  a  moment  for 
deliberation,  he  scantily  clothed  himself,  slipped  on  a 
pair  of  moccasins  and,  by  intuition,  ran  down  the  road 
in  the  direction  which  the  fugitive  had  taken.  By  the 
bright  moonlight  he  soon  discovered  her  as  she  was 
turning  into  the  meadows.  He  saw  at  once  where  she 
was  going  and,  running  to  the  river  bank,  by  the  water's 
edge  he  hastened  to  the  spot  and  hid  behind  a  large 
willow  tree  which  was  growing  on  the  slope  of  the 
shore. 

He  heard  her  talking  to  herself  as  she  approached: 
"What's  the  use  of  living  any  longer?  He'll  never  love 
me  again.  I'll  not  even  have  his  respect.  He'll  find 
another  better  than  I  am.  The  world  will  pass  on  and 
I'll  soon  be  forgotten.  Suicide?  pshaw!  Hasn't  a  body 
a  right  to  die  if  they  want  to?" 

Arriving  near  the  water  she  paused  awhile;  then 
gathering  her  courage,  in  desperation  she  threw  her- 
self forward.  At  the  same  instant  Archibald  springing 
out  from  his  hiding  place  caught  her.  Frightened  she 
gave  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  fainting  into  his  arms.  It 
was  some  minutes  before  she  recovered  from  her  swoon 
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and  opened  her  eyes.  Looking  up,  die  recognued  ho* 
lover,  her  husband. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  die?"  sbe  exclaimed.  "It 
would  have  been  better  for  me  and  for  you,  too.  I'm 
a  good'fcn'-nothing  hussy  and  I  don't  want  to  live." 

"My  dear  Anna,"  be  said,  "you  are  not  fediog  wdl 
now.  Your  nerves  are  overstrained.  Within  a  few 
days  you  will  be  better  and  wonder  bow  it  OMild  be 
posnble  for  you  to  be  in  your  present  cmditicm.  You 
said  you  wished  you  could  have  that  love  and  charity 
I  was  reading  about,  and  you  can  have  it.  Then  you 
will  overconie  the  evil  that  is  troubling  you  so  desper- 
ately." 

Tears  now  filled  her  eyes  as,  under  the  soothing  kind- 
ness of  the  strong  man  who  was  more  than  all  else  in 
the  world  to  her,  she  began  to  realize  the  terrible  ca- 
lamity from  which  she  had  been  delivered. 

"In  spite  of  my  faults,  you  must  think  more  of  me 
than  I  thought  you  did,"  she  said,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  He  was  now  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  the  storms  of  her  disposition  would 
pass  away.  He  now  believed  that  out  of  her  peculiar 
condition  of  mind  and  body,  she  would  emerge  to  normal 
christian  womanhood.  After  remaining  there  a  few 
minutes  talking  of  the  former  happy  days,  they  walked 
slowly  homeward  where  they  arrived  just  before  the 
morning  dawn. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  the  husband  said,  "you  must  He 
down  and  sleep,  for  you  have  had  a  wakeful  night. 
Our  experiences  yesterday  and  during  the  night  must 
be  kept  a  sacred  secret  which  no  other  mortal  but  you 
and  I  can  know." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  she  replied,  "and 
I  begin  to  feel  like  asking  you  to  forgive  me,  and  like 
promising  henceforth  to  be  better." 
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"You  have  my  full  forgiveness,"  he  responded,  "and 
I  will  accept  your  promise  as  made  in  God's  presence 
to  be  kept  forever." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  in  the  presence  of  the  best 
husband  God  has  ever  given  to  a  woman.  For  his  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Almighty  Redeemer,  I  can  try. 
I  cannot  forget  that  twice  within  the  past  twelve  hours 
you  have  saved  my  life;  and  now  I  will  endeavor  to 
make  it  of  some  use  to  you." 

But  she  was  still  to  have  a  struggle  and  become  "per- 
fect through  suffering."  Archibald  kept  the  house  very 
still,  hoping  his  wife  would  sleep  the  most  of  the -day. 

When  he  saw  I>elia  Moore  coming  he  went  to  the 
door  and  told  her  Mrs.  McDonald  was  sleeping  and 
as  she  was  very  tired  and  really  ill,  he  would  not  like 
to  have  her  disturbed.  Delia  who  had  a  liberal  supply 
of  good  sound  common  sense,  returned  to  Mrs.  Wilkins' 
to  gossip  and  make  surmises  about  things  concerning 
which  she  had  no  knowledge. 

After  taking  a  hasty  lunch,  leaving  the  doors  open 
so  he  could  hear  the  least  stir  in  Anna's  room,  the  min- 
ister went  into  his  study  to  select  the  texts  and  make 
out  the  plans  for  his  sermons  for  the  next  Sunday. 

About  ten  o'clock,  suddenly  he  heard  a  most  dis- 
tressful scream.  At  first  he  thought  she  had  a  night- 
mare, but  instantly  rushing  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
woman  he  found  her  wide  awake.  At  once  she  said, 
"I  am  in  great  pain:  worse  than  the  agony  of  death. 
Please  get  Phebe  Moses  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Fortunately,  Hezekiah  Wilkins,  who  was  just  re- 
turning from  a  morning  visit  to  a  farm  a  few  miles 
away,  was  passing  the  door  whistling  one  of  his  favor- 
ite tunes,  when  he  was  startled  by  an  excited  shout 
from  the  preacher  who  was  running  out  of  the  door: 

25 
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" Hezeldah,  hurry!  tell  your  wife  and  Delia  to  cooie 
over  here  immediately.  Mrs.  McDonald  is  very  sick." 
The  veterinary  inunediately  put  spurs  to  his  faith* 
ful  animal  and,  running  at  full  speed  to  his  home,  thiew 
the  reins  upon  the  horse's  neck,  ni^ed  to  the  kitchen 
door  and  called  loudly  for  the  occupants.  Delia  appear- 
ii^;  first,  before  the  good  woman  of  the  house  was  out 
of  the  door,  Hezeldah  had  her  on  the  pillion  and,  irtiile 
he  himself  was  mounting,  he  directed  his  wife  to  come 
to  the  parsonage  as  soon  as  poeable.  A  sharp  canter 
soon  brought  the  riders  to  the  door.  Hezekiah  ofered 
to  go  up  the  mountain  to  get  Pbebe,  but  Archibald  said, 
"No,  you  and  your  horae  need  rest."  Then  leavii^ 
his  wife  in  charge  of  the  two  women,  in  a  few  minutes 
he  saw  Phebe  up  to  her  elbows  in  the  soap  suds,  helping 
Rhoda  with  the  family  washii^.  Having  made  known 
his  errand,  at  Phebe's  command,  Daniel  who  was  chop- 
ping wood  in  the  dooryard,  soon  brought  Falcon  saddled 
and  bridled  and  ready  to  run. 

"Mr.  McDonald,"  she  said,  "you  will  need  to  ride 
rapidly  if  you  keep  up  with  me."  Then  adjusting  her- 
self in  the  saddle;  "Now,  Daniel,  ready." 

He  let  go  the  bridle,  saying,  "Falcon,  fly!"  The 
faithful  beast  who  was  accustomed  to  hurry  drives  and 
enjoyed  them,  flew  down  the  mountain  and  across  the 
valley,  in  fifteen  minutes  halting  at  the  door  of  the  manse. 
Hezekiah  Wilkins  who  was  awaiting  her  arrival  took 
charge  of  Falcon  and  in  a  moment  Phebe  was  at  the 
patient's  side. 

"Why,  my  dear  girl,  why  didn't  you  call  me  sooner?" 
The  sick  woman  replied,  "It  came  on  me  suddenly." 
"You  must  have  been  in  some  great  excitement." 
Between  her  groans  she  said,  "Yes,  Yesterday  was 
an  exciting  day.  I  suppose  I  was  not  as  careful  as  I 
should  have  been." 
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For  three  days  the  midwife  stayed  with  the  sick 
and  almost  dying  woman,  who  was  in  great  grief  at 
the  loss  of  her  first  bom. 

Then  she  left  her  charge  in  the  care  of  Delia  with  such 
help  as  Hepzibah  Wilkins  could  give  in  spare  moments 
from  her  household  duties.  For  seven  days  more  Phebe 
came  in  the  morning  and  remained  eight  hours.  If 
there  was  one  thing  Delia  Moore  loved  more  than  any- 
thing else,  it  was  to  help  and  care  for  people  who  were 
sick,  and  at  this  time  she  did  her  very  best  in  doing  the 
housework  and  in  caring  for  the  mistress  of  the  manse. 

As  the  dear  one  came  up  slowly  from  the  jaws  of 
death  and  became  convalescent,  while  Archibald  did 
not  think  God  had  sent  the  calamity,  yet  he  believed 
that  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Providence  had  so  over- 
ruled events  that  Anna  was  being  made  perfect  through 
suffering  and  sorrow.  He  now  was  with  her  every  after- 
noon at  the  time  when  he  usually  made  his  pastoral 
calls,  remaining  in  loving  conversation  as  long  as  he 
thought  wise.  As  her  strength  improved,  he  lengthened 
his  visits,  and  she  looked  forward  every  day,  almost  im- 
patiently, for  the  coming  of  her  husband.  He  avoided 
all  reference  to  that  fateful  Sunday  and  the  experiences 
that  followed,  but  occasionally  she  insisted  on  speaking 
of  them,  though  in  a  penitent  way,  and  she  especially 
begged  the  minister  to  pray  for  her  that  she  might  be 
able  to  overcome  her  evil  disposition. 

One  day  she  said,  "You  say  you  love  me  and  I  don't 
doubt  your  word,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
have  any  affection  or  even  respect  for  such  a  miserable 
specimen  of  humanity  as  I  am.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
what  I  have  done  and  I  know  I  cannot  bring  back  the 
past,  but  I  think  I  have  learned  a  lesson  which  I  can 
never  forget.  You  say  God  will  help  me  and  I  believe 
He  will.    Nevertheless,  I  must  have  your  human  sym- 
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patby  too;  for  without  it,  1  fear  I  dioiild  fail.  With 
tliat  I  believe  now  by  the  giaoe  of  the  Comforta-,  I 
can  conquer.  Don't  you  believe  God  uses  human  in- 
strumentalities to  deliver  those  who  are  stn^gUng  in 
trouble  and  distress?" 

"Yes,  Anna,  I  have  no  doubt  He  does;  and  if  I  can 
be  His  messenger  of  victory  to  you,  my  hai^Mness  will 
be  comi^ete.  You  are  yet  young  and  your  ledemptioa 
may  be  a  surprise  to  yourself." 

A  few  wedts  later  Delia  went  to  other  fields  of  labor 
leaving  Anna  alone  to  do  the  housework.  One  mean- 
ing there  came  to  the  door  a  horseman  from  Plum  Brodc, 
poet  baste  upon  his  foaming  steed,  to  say  that  Doctor 
Rose,  who  had  fallen  from  his  borse,  was  dying  and  that 
he  utgently  wished  to  see  the  minister. 

Mr.  McDonald  hurriedly  prepared  for  the  journey, 
and,  as  he  kissed  his  wife  good-bye,  be  told  her  if  he  did 
not  return  by  one  o'clock,  to  eat  her  dinner  without 
waiting  longer  for  him. 

He  found  bts  friend  in  great  distress  and  tried  to 
comfort  him;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  doctor's 
bodily  pain  was  not  all  his  trouble.  The  suffering  man 
said:  "Mr.  McDonald,  I  feel  that  my  injury  which  is 
internal  is  mortal,  and  as  I  have  but  a  short  time  to 
live,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question.  Last  year  a  mariner 
from  England  came  to  our  neighborhood  and  was  taken 
dck  with  what  I  thought  was  the  chicken-pox.  I  treated 
him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  recovered,  but  in  due  time 
some  of  the  family  he  was  visiting  were  taken  down 
with  smallpox,  when  I  discovered  that  my  diagnosis 
of  the  stranger's  ailment  was  wrong.  All  of  the  ten 
members  of  that  household  had  the  disease  and  three 
died.  Now  I  am  goii^  to  appear  before  the  great  judge 
of  quick  and  dead.  Am  I  responsible  for  those  deathsP 
Must  I  answer  for  them  at  the  bar  of  eternal  justice? 
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This  matter  has  worried  me  much  and  now  as  I  am 
about  to  depart  to  that  'Undiscovered  country,*  it 
comes  vividly  to  my  mind." 

"Compose  yourself  now  and  let  me  ask  you  a  few 
questions,"  said  the  pastor.  "You  sincerely  thought 
that  the  first  case,  which  was  so  mild,  was  one  of  chicken- 
pox?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  McDonald,  I  surely  did." 

"When  you  discovered  your  mistake  you  did  your 
very  best  to  cure  your  other  patients?" 

"Most  certainly." 

"Yours,  then,  was  the  sin  of  ignorance  and  as  you 
made  the  mistake  unwittingly  and  unintentionally  and 
you  are  truly  penitent,  God  forgives  you." 

"But  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  other  mistakes." 

"Well,  my  dear  brother,  your  state  of  mind  and  con- 
science now  that  you  are  passing  away  from  these  scenes, 
is  good  evidence  that  you  have  done  the  best  you  could, 
so  now  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Judge  who  makes 
no  mistakes;  and  when  you  go,  if  it  should  be  now  or 
at  some  later  time,  rest  in  the  arms  of  infinite  Love  and 
Compassion  and  have  no  fear." 

"Well,  Mr.  McDonald,  I  thought  that  what  you  tell 
me  was  right,  but  I  wanted  you  to  say  so  and  now  I  am 
satisfied  and  feel  comforted." 

{^  Then  the  delirium  came  to  the  dying  man  in  his  agony 
as  he  seemed  to  be  treating  a  patient  injured  as  he  him- 
self was.  "You  are  in  great  pain.  You  fell  under  your 
horse  and  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  struck  you  here  in 
the  right  side.  From  the  symptoms,  I  should  think 
the  gall  cyst  or  some  part  of  the  portal  circulation  was 
broken:  a  very  unusual  case,  very.  I  fear  your  injury 
is  mortal.  Naomi,  where  are  you?" 
I  am  here,  Daniel." 
Yes,  you  are  always  faithful,  and  you  will  be  true 
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to  the  bst.  Yoa  will  be  One  wben  I  am  gone.  Kbb  me 
g«xjd-bye — I  shall  not  returo,  but  >'oa  wiD  ccxDe  to  mc — 
•ometime." 

Naomi  knelt  at  the  bedside  and,  Idssii^  the  Eps  of 
the  oofy  man  «he  ever  tm-vd,  Ae  bowed  her  head  upon 
his  breast  and  binst  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"Abnerf* 

"Yes,  father." 

"Sam," 

"Here  I  be,  master," 

"You  saved — ray — Kfe."  But  no»  the  manly  heart 
ceased  to  beat  and  he  was  gone. 

In  the  stillness  that  f<dlowed,  nothii^  was  beard 
but  the  weepii^  of  N'aonu  and  the  kind  voice  of  tbe 
pastor  saying  with  trembling  v<Mce:  "In  the  presence  of 
divine  Providence,  we  must  bow  to  the  inevitaUe  and 
say  "Thy  will,  O  God,  be  done.'  It  was  to  be.  and  we 
must  be  resigned."  And  was  there  not  great  peace  and 
comfort  in  his  view  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  iriiich 
has  been  disowned  by  his  succeasots? 

Three  days  later,  oa  a  still  autumn  afternoon,  the 
haidy  (noneers  gathered  from  miles  around  to  honcM- 
the  memory  of  thdr  loved  family  physician,  and  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  McDonald  in  words  of  wamii^ 
to  the  living  and  praise  for  the  good  deeds  and  noUe 
life  of  the  dead.  After  tbe  sermon,  they  formed  in 
procesnon  and,  to  the  solemn  sound  of  mu£9ed  drums, 
they  marched  to  the  burying  ground  to  perform  the 
last  sad  rites.  Tears  were  in  all  eyes  as  the  tremulous 
voice  of  the  minister  was  heard  saying,  "  Earth  to  euth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  And  the  voices  from  all 
animated  nature,  wild  and  domesticated,  heard  from 
near  and  from  far,  sounding  from  mountain  and  from 
valley  united  in  sympathy  with  the  sobs  of  Naomi  in 
singing  the  sad  requiem  of  the  departed. 
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When  Archibald  returned  to  the  manse  in  Pineville, 
the  house  was  abandoned.  He  had  started  early  in  the 
morning  and  was  delayed  in  visiting  some  invalids  on 
his  way  home.  From  all  indications  the  mistress  had 
gone  soon  after  his  departure.  The  fire  was  out  and 
utter  desolation  seemed  to  reign  in  the  home  which  for 
the  past  few  weeks  had  been  the  cheerful  abode  of 
heavenly  love  and  mutual  confidence  and  good-will. 
If  Anna  had  intended  going  away  that  day»  why  did 
she  not  so  inform  him?  But  this  superman  was  quick 
to  untangle  a  problem,  and  quicker  to  act,  when  he  had 
come  to  a  decision. 

He  rushed  over  to  his  bachelor  abode  to  consult 
with  Hepzibah  Wilkins.  She  had  seen  Anna  go  to  the 
bam  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  talk  with 
her  husband  and  then  mount  his  best  saddle  horse  and 
ride  away  towards  the  river.  The  water  was  very  low 
and,  as  she  had  not  come  back,  she  presumed  that  Anna 
had  probably  waded  the  ford  and  gone  up  the  moun- 
tain to  see  Phebe  Moses.  They  had  apparently  per- 
suaded her  to  pass  the  day  there,  and  make  them  a  visit. 
She  would  no  doubt  be  home  soon. 

Hepzibah  said  that,  in  fact,  Hezekiah  had  told  her 
when  he  came  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  ready  to  answer 
a  call  to  Stillwater,  that  Anna  had  gone  to  see  Phebe 
Moses,  and  would  be  back  in  a  little  while.  Archibald 
was  worried.  He  had  not  unsaddled  his  horse,  and,  as 
it  was  now  about  four  o'clock,  he  concluded  he  would 
have  time  to  get  to  Clayberg  before  dark  if  he  should 
need  to  go  so  far. 

Then  he  could  go  to  Riverton  by  moonlight  if  cir- 
cumstances should  require  him  to  journey  to  that  place. 
He  said  nothing  to  Hepzibah  about  his  fears  or  his  plans 
and  she  soon  saw  the  minister  riding  leisurely  down 
the  road  into  the  valley.  Having  crossed  the  river  at 


i»imniic  irich  iia  hijcse  -Prtring  wtci  THini. 

Tne  ftiqjtive  rwaf  bi!«3L  -neie.  P^icJic  sad  afae  &ai 
^Tvuifi^  her  Tx%  vksosuel  "3^  cmnrr.  but  aoooc  diiBE 
^/do^k  site  had  ;^iie  eafirvarl  cDown  nte  TTWiiifiriiL  ami 
<ih^  hati  vwJt  fttii  her  rggum, 

Archih^'f  hnrae  was  90  comciieGdy  tired  cnc  c&at 
t^ixwd  IrOBKUifi  him  FaLcciu  wini  the  mxack  mat  m 
rjtdxer  maa  <x«irf  hornj^r  that  horat  for  Lcve  or  mooE?'. 

'*He  »  m  j;tr»i  crjiuii6oa  ^nd  fgrimg  gay  «md  hell 
V^ke  yo«f  to  Chcyherg  instis:  of  an  hcor:  can't  ycm^ 
p^^?*'  idirl  TJaoiidy  as  he  hdd  the  prancmg^  smnai  by 
f>i^  hit,   pscttsn^  him  oa   the    neck  wfiile  the 

"  Yoo  know,  Mr,  McDonald,  this  was  John's  lu 
n^f  w^  are  very  careful  with  hint,  but  he  is  boilt  for 
and  hell  just  enjoy  nmnin^  for  a  few  miVs  if  yoa  want 
him  to,  and  with  jtist  a  canter,  no  grass  will  grow  under 
his  feet/* 

As  Archibald  went  down  the  mountain  his  fears  in- 
creased; therefore  taking  Danid  at  his  word,  when  he 
came  to  nuitable  ground,  he  permitted  Fakon  to  mn 
part  of  the  distance  to  Clayfoerg. 

The  road  which  in  the  springtinie  wiien  die  frost 
c/>mes  out  of  the  ground  was  in  the  crfd  times,  deep. 
sticky  mud,  requiring  a  struggle  for  man  or  beast  in 
pHAsing  over  it,  was  now  packed  hard  and  worn  smooth. 

The  swift  rider  bent  all  his  mental  energy  to  the  ob- 
servance of  tl>e  way  before  him  to  be  sure  that  no  mis- 
hap should  come  to  Daniel's  pet  or  himself. 

In  gdng  up  a  hill,  however,  under  the  wide  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  large  pine,  he  saw  the  marks  of  a 
horse's  feet  where  the  traveller  seemed  to  have  halted 
to  consider  a  future  course  of  action.  The  anxious  hus- 
band, paused  a  moment;  when  in  the  fresh  dirt  which 
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the  horse  had  pawed  up  in  fighting  the  flies  which  had 
become  quite  numerous  that  warm  afternoon,  he  saw 
the  imprint  of  a  woman's  shoe  which  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain was  the  track  of  his  loved  wife.  This  discovery 
added  new  zest  to  his  journey,  and  as  the  sun  was  hid- 
ing itself  behind  the  western  mountains,  he  rode  down 
the  main  street  of  the  capital. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  apothecary's  store  he  saw 
Hezeldah  Wilkins'  horse  hitched  in  front  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  just  entering  the  door.  He  immedi- 
ately and  correctly  guessed  that  she  was  intending  to 
buy  some  laudanum  as  there  had  been  none  of  that 
dangerous  medicine  in  the  manse  at  Pineville  since  he 
had  taken  it  from  his  wife's  hands  and  destroyed  it. 
He  also  feared  his  beloved  wished  to  make  improper 
use  of  the  opiate  to  her  damage.  His  surmises  were 
confirmed  when  he  saw  her  parleying  with  the  apothe- 
cary who  was  saying  as  the  preacher  came  to  Anna's 
side,  "If  you  have  an  aching  tooth  which  cannot  be 
mended,  you  should  have  it  extracted;  and  for  neural- 
gia, I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  opium." 

The  apothecary,  who  was  a  physician,  said  to  Archi- 
bald, ''Your  wife  is  not  looking  well.  She  seems  to  be 
bilious.  If  she  would  take  treatment  for  her  liver,  the 
neuralgia  and  toothache  might  disappear.  Of  course, 
if  she  has  an  offending  tooth  that  needs  to  be  extracted, 
that  should  be  attended  to." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  help  her,  Doctor?" 

"I  think  I  could  give  her  some  medicine  that  would 
help.  I  have  some  pills  which  contain  calomel  and  some 
other  remedies  which  serve  as  a  mild  cathartic,  acting 
on  the  liver  and  stimulating  the  portal  circulation. 
This  will  counteract  her  tendency  to  depression  of 
spirits.  Her  trouble  I  think  is  physical;  but  doubtless 
you  are  aware  that  bodily  disease,  especially  of  the 
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liver,  is  likely  to  have  more  or  less  effect  on  the  mind. 
Mrs.  McDonald,  you  must  exert  your  will  power  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  your  good  husband  to 
overcome  all  evil  tendencies  and  temptations." 

Then  the  silent  prayers  of  that  godly  doctor  and 
devoted  minister  with  their  positive  good-will,  cast  a 
spell  of  power  over  the  erring  woman  that  completely 
transformed  her  purpose,  instantly  bringing  her  to 
sincere  repentance  and  to  a  determination  that,  in  the 
name  and  strength  of  God  given  to  her,  she  would  make 
a  supreme  effort  to  overcome  the  evil  spirit  that  had 
come  so  near  to  being  her  destruction. 

The  remedy  was  purchased  and  the  fiist  dose  taken; 
and  with  it  the  wise  physician  gave  some  excellent 
advice  about  diet  and  mode  of  living,  placing  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  looking  to  God  for  help  and 
seeking  the  company  of  some  cheerful  neighbor,  when 
she  was  tempted  to  feel  blue  and  discouraged. 

It  was  now  twi%ht  and  the  full  moon  was  just  ris- 
ing over  the  eastern  hills,  while  a  soft  balmy  breeze 
from  the  south  brought  warm  and  beautiful  summer 
weather  up  the  valley,  as  the  bride  and  groom  of  a  few 
months  rode  up  the  street  on  their  return  homeward. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  the  perplexed  man 
said,  "My  dear,  shall  we  go  up  to  Riverton  and  stay 
until  morning  and  then  go  home?" 

"I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "I  must  not  see  my  parents 
now.    I  will  go  anywhere  else  you  say." 

Then  the  invalid  woman  began  to  accuse  herself  and 
in  her  confession,  with  utter  abandon  she  unbosomed 
her  inmost  soul  to  her  husband:  "I  begin  to  feel  better. 
The  medicine  Doctor  Allyn  gave  seems  to  be  helping 
me.  His  opinion  that  my  malady  is  phyacal  and  not 
mental  except  as  the  body  affects  the  mind,  has  taken 
from  me  a  great  burden  of  worry,  for  I  had  nearly  con- 
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eluded  that  I  had  become  insane,  and  for  that  reason  if 
for  no  other,  I  had  better  benefit  you  by  dying  at  once." 
He  interrupted  her  by  saying,  ''My  dearest,  it  pains 
me  to  hear  you  say  that;  for  it  seems  to  me  you  must 
think  I  am  a  worldly,  hard-hearted,  unprincipled  in- 
grate.  If  I  did  not  love  you,  I  have  enough  christian 
principle  to  cherish  and  protect  you  and  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  in  word,  thought 
and  deed  to  prolong  your  life  to  the  latest  possible  mo- 
ment, even  if  your  reason  should  be  dethroned.  But, 
my  dear  wife,  I  have  given  my  heart  to  you  with  my 
hand.  My  soul  yearns  for  you  and  your  welfare,  with 
inexpressible  love  and  sympathy.  You  are  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own  life.  Don't  ever  again  think,  much 
less  say,  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  if  you  were  gone. 
Worldly,  selfish  people  cannot  understand  true  love. 
They  sometimes  judge  us  by  their  own  sordid  natures. 
They  do  not  see  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  a  soul 
filled  with  unselfish  affection  to  wish  any  possible  harm 
or  ill  to  the  object  of  its  love.  Worldly  considerations 
and  interests  vanish  in  the  presence  of  such  love  as  this. 
It  was  this  that  divined  your  condition  and  brought 
me  post  haste  to  Clayberg  this  afternoon.  We  are  not 
only  united  in  body,  but  we  are  one  in  soul ;  and  if  you 
have  been  the  weaker  nature,  I  want  you  to  come  into 
my  strong  personality  and  make  my  strength  yours 
while  we  flee  to  the  arms  of  divine  Omnipotence  for 
refuge.  Let  my  faith  be  your  faith:  then  together  we 
can  laugh  at  impossibilities  in  complete  victory  over 
all  the  trammels  of  the  flesh  which  have  troubled  you. 
You  are  young  and  beautiful.  Let  your  bodily  beauty 
be  conserved  and  perpetuated  by  true  beauty  of  mind 
and  soul.  I  know  you  are  in  sympathy  with  my  wish 
that  our  children  may  have  no  hereditary  disadvantage 
on  account  of  your  early  errors.    The  word  says,  *  Be  ye 
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transformed'  and  God  gives  us  no  commands  that  we 
cannot  obey.     Will  you  have  this  transformatioD?" 

"O  Archibald!  Am  I  dreaming?  Am  I  coming  to 
myself?  'For  love  like  this  let  rocka  and  hills  their 
lasting  silence  break.'  I  can  give  but  one  answer  to 
your  question.  Your  words,  with  the  divine  Spirit  that 
is  in  them,  are  filling  me  with  a  resolution  that  I  never 
knew  before.  A  power  that  is  more  than  human  is 
possessing  me.  I  will.  But,  my  husband,  how  can  I 
ever  express  my  gratitude  to  you?  Three  times  within 
a  few  weeks  you  have  saved  my  life.  Can  you  ever 
foi^ive  my  repieated  attempts,  so  many  times?" 

"Not  only  three  times  or  seven  times,  but  seventy 
times  seven.  That  is  scripture  measure,  and  even  that 
you  know  is  to  be  shaken  down  and  heaped  up  and 
running  over,"  he  replied. 

The  evening  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasion: 
the  beautiful  moonlight,  the  soft  south  wind,  warm  and 
refreshing,  wafted  from  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  broad 
Atlantic,  the  v(nces  of  the  night,  the  mournful  katy- 
did, whose  song  now  seemed  changed  to  tones  of  cheer 
and  joy,  the  barking  fox  on  the  mountainside,  the  calls 
of  the  owls  hooting  and  screeching,  the  lowing  and  bleat- 
ing and  crowing  of  the  domestic  animals  as  they  passed 
the  farms  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  the  howling  wolves 
far  up  on  Mount  Hobamak,  the  dnging  of  the  crickets 
by  the  roadside,  the  sighing  pines,  the  rustling  of  the 
dry  leaves  upon  the  barren  autumn  trees:  all  nature 
seemed  joining  in  songs  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator. 

Coming  to  a  comparatively  level  piece  of  road,  the 
travellers  spurred  their  horses  into  a  gallop  and  rode 
a  few  miles  in  silence.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
they  reined  up  their  steeds  and  Anna  spoke: 

"I  said,  'I  will.'  Now  I  can  say  I  am  transformed. 
If  in  no  other  way,  you  have  proved  to  me  your  love  by 
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your  forgiving  spirit.  The  kind  and  charitable  words  of 
the  doctor,  your  heavenly  assurances,  his  prayer  and 
yours,  the  influence  of  which  I  felt  through  and  through 
my  body  and  soul,  have  conspired  by  the  grace  of  the 
Almighty  to  make  me  a  new  woman.  I  feel  so  confident 
that  the  doctor's  remedy  will  be  blessed  to  my  healing 
that,  with  what  I  have  taken,  I  could  almost  throw  away 
what  is  left,  and  trust  to  the  Great  Physician  to  do 
the  rest.  But  I  will  follow  Phebe's  advice  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  the  doctor's  medicine  I  should  take.  I 
know  she  considers  Dr.  Allyn  the  most  skillful  physician 
in  New  England." 

As  the  speaker  was  about  to  pour  out  her  soul  more 
fully  in  her  confession, 

"Halt!  who  comes  there?"  loudly  sounded  down  the 
road. 

With  his  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  Archibald  in- 
stantly replied,  "Friends,  Wittonko!"  He  had  recog- 
nized the  chief's  voice  and  was  glad  to  hear  it.  Not 
that  he  was  exactly  afraid,  but  he  had  heard  the  wolves 
and,  in  fact,  while  Anna  was  speaking,  he  had  seen  a 
large  one  a  few  rods  ahead  stop  a  moment  and  look  at 
the  travellers  and  then  glide  off  into  the  forest.  He  had 
also  heard  that  within  a  few  days  a  panther  had  been 
seen  on  the  mountain  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 

He  therefore  welcomed  the  red  man's  chief:  "We 
are  rejoiced  to  see  you  this  pleasant  evening  time." 

"Yes,  and  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  Captain  Moses 
came  to  my  house  about  dark,  sajring  that  you  had  gone 
down  the  mountain,  probably  to  Clayberg  and  would 
be  likely  to  be  coming  back  tonight;  and  as  the  wild 
animals  seem  to  be  more  hostile  this  fall  than  usual, 
and  I  had  heard  a  panther  cry  this  evening  from  Still- 
water Mountain,  I  concluded  that  with  a  few  of  my 
trusty  scouts  I  would  patrol  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
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road  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  so  now  with  your 
approval,  we  will  escort  you  to  the  river." 

"We  are  willing  prisoners,"  Anna  said,  and  the  un- 
expected friend  with  his  best  scout,  who  had  now  joined 
the  party,  led  the  way.  One  after  another,  at  intervals, 
the  warriors  fell  in  behind,  until  the  cavalcade  consisted 
of  ten  persons  including  the  minister  and  his  wife.  By 
twos  they  marched  on  in  silence. 

When  they  had  gone  about  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, Wittonko,  at  a  signal  from  the  rear  of  the  column, 
in  a  low  tone  called:  "Halt!  Listen!  The  wolves  are 
following  us!"  Then  at  a  word  from  the  warrior  by 
his  side,  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  very  short  distance 
ahead  a  large  panther  perched  on  a  limb  of  a  tree  pro- 
jecting over  the  road. 

Imimediately  he  gave  the  command  "Second  file  to 
the  front!  Dismount!"  Then  he  and  his  companion, 
taking  the  bridles  of  the  two  riderless  horses,  he  called 
attention  to  the  big  cat,  and  gave  the  command  "  Ready! 
aim!  fire!"  The  nearness  of  the  game  and  the  bright 
moonlight  at  their  backs,  made  their  success  sure,  and, 
pierced  by  two  bullets,  the  savage  animal  falling  to  the 
ground,  after  a  short  struggle,  ceased  to  breathe. 

Four  of  the  company  were  ordered  to  remain  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  wolves,  while  the  other  four,  with 
their  wards,  hastened  on  to  the  summit,  when  two  more 
returned  to  the  battle  with  the  wolves,  while  the  chief 
and  his  lieutenant  went  on  with  the  travellers.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  they  struck  into  a  brisk  gallop  and 
were  soon  at  the  river.  Hurriedly  bidding  their  friends 
good-bye,  the  two  red  men  hastened  to  join  their  com- 
panions on  the  mountain. 

At  the  first  volley,  two  of  the  beasts  having  fallen, 
the  rest  stopped  to  devour  them.  Twice  this  had  been 
repeated;  but  instead  of  retreating,  the  hungry  howling 
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pack  was  advancing  again  when  the  chief  arrived  upon 
the  scene.  Four  well-directed  shots  stopped  them.  Four 
more  shots  immediately  following  reduced  their  number. 
Then,  when  by  continued  firing,  only  about  half  a  dozen 
of  the  twenty  remained  on  their  feet,  they  beat  an  igno- 
minious retreat. 

Wittonko  and  his  men  were  well  repaid  for  their  serv- 
ices to  the  Pineville  pastor  and  his  wife,  as  wolf  skins 
were  now  commanding  a  good  price  in  Clayberg  and 
Riverton.  The  panther's  coat,  presented  to  Mary  and 
made  into  a  rug,  for  many  long  years  adorned  the  home 
of  the  civilized  Indian  chief,  where  it  was  ever  after- 
ward a  token  of  the  friendship  of  the  tribe  to  their  white 
neighbors. 

The  embers  having  been  stirred,  by  the  application 
of  some  fat  pine  kindlings  and  a  liberal  supply  of  well- 
seasoned  maple  wood,  a  warm  and  cheerful  glow  was 
soon  blazing  in  the  fireplace,  and  the  late  supper  which 
was  soon  prepared,  was  heartily  relished  by  the  hun- 
gry travellers.  When  the  table  was  cleared  and  the 
dishes  washed  and  cleared  away,  the  evening  devotions 
were  in  order. 

The  godly  husband  prayed  with  an  unusual  fervor: 
dwelling  on  his  petition  for  his  wife,  that  her  strength 
and  her  faith  might  never  fail. 

They  were  scarcely  seated  by  the  fire  for  the  evening 
chat  before  retiring,  when  Archibald  saw  his  wife's 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
standing  before  him  saying,  ''You  said  you  wanted  me 
to  come  into  your  strong^  personality.  I  am  here;  take 
me,  as  a  mother  comforts  her  child."  Then  throwing 
herself  into  his  arms  he  held  her  there  while  she  told  him 
all  her  heart. 

'*In  the  morning  I  wanted  to  go  with  you  to  the 
funeral,  hoping  I  might  meet  Deborah  there;  and  be- 
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8ides»  I  wanted  to  show  my  regard  for  the  brother  of 
Phebe  Moses.  But  I  supposed  you  would  consider  me 
still  a  convalescent  invalid  and  think  it  best  for  me  to 
remain  at  home»  so  I  said  nothing  about  it." 

Here  he  interrupted:  "My  lovey,  that  is  just  what 
I  thought!  but  now  I  see  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  you  had  gone  with  me.  I  was  mistaken  and  I 
ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  freely  and  fully  forgive  you  and 
exonerate  you  from  all  blame.  And  then  the  great 
temptation  attacked  me  and  I  was  defeated.  It  was 
my  fault,  I  know,  but  I  was  not  feeling  well  and  such 
a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  came  over  me  and  I  was  in 
despair  about  my  health.  Then  I  thought  that  if  I 
loved  you  (and  you  know  I  worship  the  very  ground 
on  which  you  stand)  I  had  better  be  gone  to  the  other 
world  and  not  trouble  you  any  longer.  You  know  the 
rest.    I  again  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  forgive  me 


now." 


"I  have  told  you  my  perfect  forgiveness;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  'as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
God'  removed  all  your  transgressions  from  you." 

"I  don't  forget  what  you  said,  but  now  I  want  you 
to  say  it  over  again." 

Then  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  while  they  were 
on  the  way  home,  but  in  more  endearing  terms  em- 
phasized with  frequent  kisses  upon  her  forehead  and 
cheeks  and  loving  lips. 

For  hours  she  lay  in  his  loving  arms.  Her  slight 
body,  but  little  more  than  five  feet  in  stature  and  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois,  seemed  like  a 
feather,  while  he  held  her  as  a  mother  holds  a  child, 
singing  a  lullaby  to  soothe  and  comfort  it. 

When  she  had  made  her  confession  complete  with- 
out any  reserve  she  finally  said:  "It  isn't  good  theology, 
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perhaps,  but  now  I  am  sure  that  I  am  transformed,  as 
you  call  it.  But  I  must  have  your  help,  your  sympathy 
and  charity  for  my  imperfections,  past  or  future/' 

The  erring  woman  was  not  mistaken.  Not  that  she 
was  never  tempted,  but  ever  after  that  day  she  found 
a  way  of  escape.  Sometimes  Hepzibah  Wilkins  would 
be  surprised  to  see  her  neighbor  rush  in  to  chat  or  tell 
some  item  of  news  or  take  a  lesson  in  housekeeping  or 
cooking. 

Occasionally  the  minister  was  startled  by  his  wife 
rushing  in  to  his  study  and  saying,  "  I  want  to  kiss  you 
and  rest  just  a  moment  in  your  arms.  I  know  you  love 
me.  In  a  thousand  ways  you  have  proved  it,  but  I 
want  to  hear  you  say  so." 

Then  she  was  comforted  and  went  back  to  her  house- 
hold duties  in  great  joy  and  peace.  The  time  came, 
however,  when  her  temptation  to  despondency  no  longer 
troubled  her.  Her  seven  children  rose  up  "to  call  her 
blessed,"  and  never  ceased  to  love  her  and  revere  her 
memory  when  she  was  gone  from  their  mortal  sight. 
But  there  came  a  time  before  she  had  arrived  at  old 
age,  when  her  bodily  trouble  became  serious  and  that 
melancholy  organ  which  had  really  been  the  occasion 
if  not  the  cause  of  her  sins,  again  caused  her  much  phy- 
sical suffering,  until  finally  with  other  complications, 
in  a  time  of  acute  sickness  she  departed  from  this  life's 
scenes,  leaving  her  grief-stricken  husband  to  lament 
his  bereavement  and  her  children  to  experience  the  sad 
loss  of  a  loved  and  loving  mother.  Fortunately,  her 
peculiar  malady  was  not  transmitted  to  her  descendants. 

Archibald   McDonald   never   married   again.     Some 

young  ladies  of  an  uncertain  age  were  said  to  have 

"set  their  caps"  for  him,  but  he  was  impervious  to 

their  charms. 
2e 
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His  neighbor,  Hepzibah  Wilkiiis,  having  selected  a 
suitable  companion  for  him,  one  day  when  he  called 
to  make  a  pastoral  visit,  b^;an  her  work  of  interesting 
him* 

"Say,  Mr.  McDonald,  have  you  noticed  Sally  Fyller? 
She's  the  most  beautiful  young  lady  in  teown.  She 
has  a  beautiful,  clear  complexion  'n'  a  perfect  set  o' 
teeth  'n'  she  allers  keeps  'em  clean.  Why,  they  say 
they's  no  better  cook  in  New  England;  'n'  she's  an  ex- 
cellent seamstress,  'n'  my  cousin,  Rizpah  Trombal, 
says  she  has  read  the  Bible  threw  'leven  times  'n'  she's 
read  it  a  lot  more.  Didn't  you  notice  last  Sunday 
momin'  heow  intelligent  she  listened  to  your  sermon? 
An'  they  say  she's  got  a  rich  uncle  in  London  'n'  he 
haint  got  no  children.  When  he  come  t'  New  York 
t'  buy  furs  for  his  store,  he  come  way  up  here  on  piu^- 
pose  to  see  the  Fyller  family  'n'  they  say  that  Sally's 
his  perticler  favorite.  She'll  have  a  big  lot  o'  property 
when  he  dies." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Wilkins,"  he  replied,  "what  you  say  is 
doubtless  true  and  I  hope  our  young  friend  will  find  a 
suitable  and  good  husband,  for  she  is  worthy  of  it." 

In  some  mysterious  way,  Sally  Fyller  heard  Hepzibah 's 
version  of  these  words  and  for  several  weeks  paid  care- 
ful attention  to  her  toilet.  Some  fine  cloth  which  her 
uncle  had  sent  her  from  London  by  Michael  Fra3mian 
of  Riverton,  was  made  up  into  a  beautiful  dress  and  all 
the  feminine  arts  were  used,  but  the  preacher  did  not 
call  any  oftener  than  usual  and  his  demeanor  towards 
the  beautiful  and  marriageable  parishioner  was  un- 
changed. 

Others  were  suggested  to  him  by  his  friends,  but 
with  the  same  result. 

When  these  well-meaning  people  had  become  dis- 
couraged in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  new  mistress  of  the 
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manse,  Andrew  McDonald,  the  minister's  oldest  son 
who  had  been  married  some  years  and  had  a  family  of 
children  of  all  ages,  from  Mary  fourteen  years  of  age, 
down  to  the  infant  in  the  mother's  arms,  moved  into 
the  parsonage. 

^  Andrew  was  an  intelligent  and  able  young  man  who, 
as  he  had  chosen  the  farmer's  vocation,  had  selected 
the  one  he  considered  the  best  and  most  competent 
young  woman  in  Pineville  as  his  helpmeet  and  com- 
panion for  life.  He  had  made  no  mistake.  Dorothy 
Parker  was  the  granddaughter  of  an  English  nobleman's 
younger  brother  who  had  followed  the  Puritan  fortunes 
and  vicissitudes  to  the  New  World,  while  her  mother 
was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  colonial  dames.  In  her 
body  she  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  and 
in  her  mind,  she  was  superior  to  the  most  of  her  neigh- 
bors. Added  to  these  natural  advantages  she  was  of 
a  sweet  and  loving  disposition :  always  sunny,  pleasant 
and  self-possessed.  She  governed  her  children  by  love 
rather  than  by  fear,  by  which  method  she  was  more 
successful  than  many  other  mothers  in  Pineville.  Also, 
she  was  neat  and  clean  in  her  person  and  in  her  house- 
keeping. The  small  log  house  which  Andrew  had  built 
on  his  farm  adjoining  the  parsonage  land,  was  a  model 
home,  but  now  that  so  many  children  were  growing 
up  to  grace  their  board,  he  and  his  wife  were  not  averse 
to  moving  into  more  spacious  and  comfortable  quarters; 
especially  as  it  was  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
minister.  As  the  young  people  had  shared  the  general 
supposition  that  there  would  be  a  new  mistress,  it  was 
now  stipulated  that  when  father  married,  they  would 
move  back  to  the  farm  and  enlarge  the  dwelling  house 
there  to  suit  the  needs  of  their  growing  family.  But 
Dorothy  and  her  daughter  Mary  made  home  so  pleas- 
ant and  Andrew  fitted  so  well  back  into  the  place  he 
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had  left  many  years  before,  that  the  pastor  durii^  the 
rest  of  his  long  and  useful  life  never  wished  to  make 
another  chaise.  Andrew's  sisters  were  all  well  married 
and  had  their  own  homes,  and  his  three  brothers  were 
either  pastors  of  churches  or  studying  for  the  ministry. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ideal  situation  became  so 
patent  to  the  people  of  Pineville,  that  they  ceased  all 
efforts  to  find  a  wife  for  the  preacher. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Friends  of  the  Falsely  Accused 

**One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor.** 

— ^Shakespeare. 

Deborah  Moses  and  Anna  Elwin  were  opposites. 
Deborah  was  a'  sunny,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  maiden, 
strongly  resembling  her  mother,  who  was  a  typical 
Saxon.  Anna  was  a  typical  brunette  with  black  hair 
and  expressive,  fascinating  black  eyes.  Her  husband 
was  happily  her  opposite  in  temperament. 

Joseph  Atwood  was  Deborah's  opposite,  with  his 
jet  black  hair  and  dreamy  thoughtful  black  eyes.  He 
was  of  a  magnificent  physique  which  was  a  blend  of  the 
best  of  his  Norseman  and  Hebrew  and  French  ancestry. 
'  His  strong  face  with  its  perfectly  balanced  features 
would  have  proclaimed  him  a  notable  specimen  of  man- 
hood in  any  assembly  of  great  men.  With  his  superior 
intellect  and  education,  he  might  have  attained  to  great 
eminence  in  commerce  or  law  or  theology  or  in  military 
fame. 

But  his  environment  and  bodily  disability  on  account 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  wars,  and  the 
hardships  he  had  suffered  in  field  and  camp,  led  him 
to  a  more  humble  and  less  exacting  career. 

John  Atwood,  Joseph's  father,  had  a  very  large  family 
of  many  boys  and  few  girls  and  while  he  had  a  good 
farm  at  Beaumont  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  company 
with  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been  a  wholesale  and 
retail  hatter  in  Paris,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats.  In  fact,  they  were  the  founders  of  the 
hat  manufacturing  industry  in  the  colony. 
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The  firm  prospered  and  shipped  their  goods  to  New 
York,  Boston  and  other  places.  As  a  result  of  their 
success,  money  accumulated  and  investments  were 
sought  for.  Accordingly,  about  twelve  to  fifteen  miles 
inland  from  his  home,  John  Atwood  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land,  including  several  farms  which  had  been 
settled  upon  and  partly  improved,  which  for  a  nominal 
consideration  he  deeded  to  such  of  his  sons  as  were 
willing  to  live  upon  them  and  become  farmers. 

Joseph  chose  one  of  these  places  and,  during  the 
summer  of  his  marriage,  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  his 
brother  Reuben,  who  owned  one  of  the  adjoining  farms. 

The  elysium  of  the  young  lovers  rapidly  passed  away, 
on  land  and  on  sea,  for  they  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  an  uncle  in  New  York,  and  much  enjoyed  the 
voyage  to  and  from  the  place,  even  though  they  en- 
countered quite  a  severe  storm  on  their  journey. 

L^te  in  September  they  went  to  their  new  forest 
home,  attended  from  Beaumont  with  two  ox-cart  loads 
of  household  goods  and  supplies.  They  rode  their 
horses  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  pilgrimage  through 
the  woods  on  that  beautiful  autumn  day.  When  they 
came  to  a  stream  which  must  be  forded  but  was  not 
deep  enough  to  wet  their  feet,  Deborah  said:  "This 
reminds  me  of  the  day  we  parted  at  the  riverside  after 
your  memorable  visit,  when  we  pledged  our  faith  for- 
ever. But  now  we  cross  the  stream  together  and  nothing 
but  death  can  ever  separate  us.  I  hope  if  I  should  go 
first,  I  may  be  permitted  to  attend  you  always  as  your 
guardian  angel  and  ministering  spirit." 

"My  love,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  presentiment  that  I 
shall  go  before  you;  for  you  are  young  and  in  perfect 
health,  thanks  to  your  hereditary  advants^es,  and  your 
mother's  success  in  bringing  up  her  children.  Barring 
accident  you  should  pass  the  century  line,  so  full  you 
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are  of  life  and  vigor.  I  am  not  old,  but  you  must  know 
what  a  terrible  strain  upon  my  health  and  constitution 
my  experiences  in  the  Indian  wars  have  been.  You 
remember  how  you  nursed  me  from  the  verge  of  death 
back  to  happy  life  upon  the  Pineville  mountain:  a  life 
that  is  joy  because  there  I  found  the  haven  of  rest  for 
my  heart's  deepest  love.  Thanks  to  your  skill  and  your 
mother's  and  to  my  faithful  Indian  nurse,  I  am  not  a 
cripple;  but  later  in  life,  the  results  of  my  hardships 
and  wounds  will  be  likely  to  weigh  me  down." 

"Well,"  said  Deborah,  "we  will  not  anticipate  that 
final  event  which  comes  to  all  sooner  or  later.  We  are 
now  beginning  real  life  together.  We  are  young  and 
in  good  health  and  I  know  we  will  be  happy  in  our 
married  state,  whatever  may  be  our  circumstances. 
So  we  will  rejoice  and  make  our  home  a  place  of  bright- 
ness and  good  cheer." 

"Yes  and  if  children  come  to  grace  our  board,"  he 
replied,  "we  will  try  to  make  home  a  place  they  will 
love,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  right  way."  Thus  they 
chatted  on  and  the  time  passed  so  pleasantly  that 
before  the  distance  seemed  half  traversed,  they  halted 
at  a  comfortable  log  house  which,  though  not  large,  was 
more  commodious  and  better  made  than  a  majority 
of  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  neighborhood. 

Deborah  saw  at  once  that  the  deft  hand  of  some 
friendly  woman  had  been  busy  in  the  dooryard  and  in 
the  house,  and  she  correctly  guessed  that  her  sister-in- 
law  was  the  person  who  had  been  tr3dng  to  make  the 
place  attractive  and  pleasant  for  the  newcomers.  There 
were  the  old-fashioned  autumn  flowers  which  the  Sep- 
tember frosts  had  not  yet  destroyed:  among  others 
some  hollyhocks  still  in  bloom,  and  a  generous  display 
of  dahlias  in  all  their  glory.  On  one  side  of  the  path 
was  a  flowering  heart  in  which  were  the  letters  J  and 
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D  intertwined  and  on  the  other  side  another  to  corre- 
spond, with  the  words  "Welcome  home"  all  traced  with 
blooming  white  sweet  alyssum  which  filled  the  evening 
air  with  its  fragrance.  On  both  sides  and  over  the  front 
doorway,  were  some  well-kept  climbing  rose  bushes  on 
a  rustic  arch  which  had  been  built  there  for  their  sup- 
port. The  rose  leaves  had  fallen,  but  the  vines  were  thickly 
studded  with  brilliant  crimson  rose  apples  which  were 
but  little  less  beautiful  than  the  blossoms  themselves 
had  been  in  the  spring  and  summertime.  Under  the 
arch  were  seats  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  and,  as 
Joseph  was  attending  to  the  horses,  Deborah  sat  down 
and,  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  rested  for  a  moment 
and  then  looked  inside  the  open  door. 

On  one  side  of  the  hall  was  a  pleasant  room  for  a  par- 
lor and  on  the  other  side  a  sitting  room  partly  furnished, 
back  of  which  was  the  commodious  kitchen,  extending 
the  whole  width  of  the  house.  In  her  eager  curiosity, 
she  ran  up  the  stairway  to  see  the  four  pleasant  rooms 
in  the  second  story  and  in  the  southeast  room  was  a 
bed  with  its  snow  white  cover.  Without  stopping,  she 
threw  her  cloak  and  hat  into  a  chair  and  ran  down  to 
the  kitchen.  She  was  alone  in  her  new  home,  and  for 
a  moment  a  sense  of  loneliness  came  over  her.  But 
there  was  the  table  set,  with  an  abundant  repast  for 
the  travellers.  On  the  spit  before  the  iireplaqe  was  a 
fine,  fat,  juicy  chicken  just  roasted  to  a  turn  and  there 
was  a  bunch  in  the  ashes  where  some  potatoes  were 
baking,  and  in  the  oven  before  the  fire  was  a  fine  rosy 
johnnycake,  just  ready  for  the  table  on  which  were  an 
uncut  loaf  of  rye  bread,  some  cucumber  pickles,  three 
different  lands  of  preserves — ^plum,  grape  and  quince — 
some  luscious  honey  harvested  from  a  beehive  the  day 
before,  some  home-made  cheese  and  golden  butter,  an 
ideal  pumpkin  pie,  an  old-fashioned  white  frosted  loaf 
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cake  adorned  with  thickly  set  walnut  meats,  with  various 
other  delicacies  which  would  tempt  the  palate  of  the 
most  fastidious.  This  was  a  dinner  such  as  the  old 
colonial  dames  only,  of  all  most  skillful  cooks,  have 
ever  been  able  to  produce.  The  very  naturalness  of 
these  viands  gave  them  a  charm  which  words  can  but 
faintly  describe.  In  the  fireplace  on  a  bunch  of  coals, 
drawn  out  to  one  side,  was  the  coffee  pot  steaming  out 
its  odor  of  newly  roasted  rye,  while  on  the  crane  the 
tea-kettle  was  singing  its  willingness  to  reinforce  the 
supply  of  the  hot  refreshing  beverage. 

As  Deborah  stood  surveying  the  scene,  her  heart 
was  filled  with  affection  for  that  sister,  who  could  give 
such  practical  expression  to  her  unfeigned  love  for  the 
sister  and  brother  coming  to  their  new  farm  home. 

But  the  personage  to  whom  her  thoughts  were  tend- 
ing, now  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  foaming  milk  pail 
in  her  hand:  a  beautiful  young  woman,  three  or  four 
inches  better  than  five  feet  in  stature,  plump  but  not 
gross,  with  a  delicate  rose  tint  on  her  cheeks  and  a  clear 
complexion  which  a  slight  bronzing  due  to  the  climate 
of  the  summer  could  not  hide.  Then  there  were  those 
full  speaking  hazel  eyes  of  which  poets  have  dreamed, 
but  whose  beauty  they  never  have  been  able  to  unfold 
in  all  their  song.  And  the  heavy  thick  brown  hair,  in 
two  massive  braids  reaching  down  nearly  to  her  knees 
which  as  she  entered  the  door  she  was  throwing  back 
of  her  shoulders,  revealed,  though  covered  by  a  plain 
gingham  dress,  a  perfect  feminine  specimen  of  the  human 
form  divine. 

This  angel,  as  Deborah  ever  after  persisted  in  calling 
her,  was  scarcely  inside  the  door  when  Deborah  rushed 
forward  and,  almost  before  the  surprised  milkmaid 
could  set  her  pail  on  the  floor,  she  was  enclosed  in  the 
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arms  of  her  sister  who  rained  kisses  upon  her  lips,  her 
cheeks,  her  forehead,  her  neck  exclaiming, 

''Why,  Thankful  Parker!  How  could  you  know  just 
the  dinner  that  would  suit  us  best  after  our  long  journey? 
And  what  an  angel  you  are  to  get  the  house  so  ready  to 
receive  us;  even  to  milking  the  cows  when  you  had  the 
cooking  so  nearly  done.  You  must  have  the  best  quali- 
ties of  a  dozen  mothers  and  grandmothers  condensed 
in  your  own  sweet  self.    I  am  so  thankful." 

"Yes,  dearie,  Thankful  is  my  name,  and  I  am  glad  you 
are  pleased." 

But  the  happy  children  were  now  interrupted  by  the 
coming  of  Joseph  and  his  brother  Reuben,  and  they 
at  once  hastened  to  complete  the  preparations  for  the 
feast. 

.  The  brother  and  his  wife  remained  for  a  while  to  chat 
and  hear  and  tell  the  news,  as  together  they  enjoyed  the 
evening  meal,  but  soon,  however.  Thankful  reminded 
her  husband  that  affairs  at  their  home  needed  attention, 
so  saying  good-night,  they  departed. 

Joseph  and  Deborah  now  for  the  first  time  were  alone 
together  in  their  own  home.  That  morning  before 
starting  on  their  journey,  his  father  had  given  him  a 
deed  to  the  place  with  its  three  hundred  acres,  one  third 
of  which  was  cleared  and  about  half  of  that  was  good 
tillable  land,  the  rest  being  good  pasture.  This  first 
home  evening,  they  sat  before  the  fireplace  from  which 
a  bright  blaze  was  sending  forth  its  cheer,  building 
** castles."  We  will  excuse  our  young  friends  if  some 
of  these  were  built  in  the  air.  They  both  had  seen 
enough  of  life  to  be  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
plenty  of  this  world's  goods,  not  only  for  their  own  com- 
fort, but  to  help  a  worthy  neighbor  in  need.  Deborah 
proposed  a  large  flock  of  poultry,  the  products  and 
increase  of  which  could   be  turned   into  ready  cash. 
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They  had  a  large  amount  of  good  pasture  land,  the 
acreage  of  which  could  be  increased  by  clearing  off 
more.  They  would  raise  the  calves  and  colts  and  buy 
morQ:  there  would  be  a  ready  sale  for  the  animals  when 
they  were  grown  up:  they  would  have  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  would  bring  quick  returns.  Joseph  had  heard 
his  neighbor  adjoining  on  the  side  opposite  Reuben's 
place  say  last  May  that  he  thought  of  selling  his  farm 
and  opening  a  store  in  Beaumont.  That  place  they 
planned  to  buy,  as  Joseph  had  no  doubt  he  could  borrow 
the  money  of  his  father  and  pay  it  back  from  the  in- 
come of  the  farms. 

A  young  friend  of  Joseph,  Abijah  Baxter,  a  poor,  but 
honest  young  man,  was  to  be  married,  and,  as  he  had 
always  worked  at  farming,  they  thought  he  would  like 
to  be  their  hired  man  and  live  in  their  newly  purchased 
farmhouse.  They  would  have  about  a  dozen  hives  of 
bees;  they  would  make  maple  sugar  enough  for  their 
own  use  and  probably  some  to  sell  or  barter  at  the  store 
for  needed  supplies.  They  had  about  twenty-five  acres 
of  the  finest  com  land,  on  the  product  of  which  they 
would  raise  at  first  about  thirty  pigs,  probably  increasing 
the  number  until  they  were  able  to  sell  about  a  hundred 
each  year.  Of  course,  this  would  require  hired  help, 
but  there  would  be  a  good  profit. 

Deborah  said  she  would  weave  a  roll  of  bed  ticking, 
some  linen  sheeting,  some  woolen  blankets  and  woolen 
cloth  in  addition  to  her  supply  in  her  wedding  outfit, 
so  that  if  children  should  be  added  to  their  family,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  care  for  them.  Or  if  they  had  an 
oversupply  they  could  sell  some  to  the  new  settlers. 
They  even  reckoned  how  much  they  could  save,  esti- 
mating that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  they  could  be  out 
of  debt  and  have  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  sterling 
accumulated  and  well  invested;  perhaps  a  good  deal 
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more.  So  interested  were  they  in  their  plans  that  the 
moon  which  rose  about  ten  o'clock  was  well  up  in  the 
eastern  sky  before  they  realized  the  passing  of  the  houis. 

But  Deborah's  new  found  home  of  rest  and  peace 
was  destined  to  be  clouded  with  a  dark  shade  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear  of  calamity.  They  lived  about  two 
miles  from  the  church  at  Deerford  and  attended  the 
Sunday  services  regularly  when  sickness  or  the  weather 
did  not  prevent.  Within  a  few  weeks  Joseph  was  elected 
to  an  office  in  the  church.  Because  of  his  education 
and  position  in  the  militia  and  his  evident  ability,  he 
soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
town  and  before  the  winter  was  over,  he  was  mentioned 
as  a  good  person  to  be  a  representative  in' the  general 
court  of  the  colony. 

The  adjoining  farm  having  been  purchased,  the  plans 
of  Joseph  and  his  wife  promised  to  work  out  success^ 
fully. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  they  left  the  baby 
with  Delia  Moore,  who  had  been  eng^ed  to  assist  in 
the  housework  for  awhile,  and  on  their  favorite  saddle 
horses  rode  to  church.  It  was  one  of  those  perfect  June 
days,  which  reminded  them  of  the  glad  wedding  time 
a  year  before.  The  gentle  sea  breeze,  cool  and  refresh- 
ing, the  bright  sunlight,  the  singing  birds,  the  blooming 
flowers  and  trees,  the  humming  of  the  busy  bees  culling 
their  nectar,  the  harmonious  sounds  from  all  audible 
nature,  the  perfect  loveliness  of  the  early  sununer  time, 
as  they  viewed  the  landscape  of  hill  and  dale  from  some 
eminence  on  the  way,  all  conspired  to  fill  their  inno- 
cent hearts  with  praise  to  the  great  Creator,  and  bring 
them  into  tune  with  the  worship  in  which  they  were 
soon  to  engage.  Their  conversation  was  loving  and 
heavenly,  as  they  chatted  cheerfully,  •  and  when  they 
came  to  the  church  they  rejoiced  in  seeing  every  indica- 
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tion  of  un  unusually  large  attendance.  Everything 
combined  to  make  their  hearts  glad,  and,  as  her  hus- 
band went  about  the  church  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  in  the  beauty  of  his  true  young  man- 
hood, Deborah's  heart  was  filled  with  a  laudable  pride 
and  satisfaction. 

Her  cup  was  full  and  overrunning  with  joy  and  hap- 
piness; and  he  was  granted  the  open  vision  of  the  di- 
vine presence  as  faithful  hearts  united  with  the  minister 
in  his  prayer. 

But  perhaps  it  has  been  truly  said  that  sometimes 
at  least  satan  goes  to  church,  ever  "seeking  whom  he 
may  devour."  While  the  last  hymn,  was  being  sung, 
Deborah  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  looked  towards 
the  gallery  and  saw  an  evil  appearing  countenance  with 
sharp  eyes  staring  directly  at  her.  She  had  seen  that 
face  before,  but  could  not  recall  where.  But  in  a  moment 
it  came  to  her  that  it  was  in  the  crowd  at  Clayberg  when 
poor  innocent  Mary  Williams  was  plunged  into  eternity. 
Yes,  she  remembered  now  that  this  was  the  young  woman 
who  tried  to  assist  the  self-appointed  constable  as 
Daniel  was  helping  her  on  his  horse;  the  same  person 
who  seized  hold  of  her  dress  and  tore  it  as  she  escaped 
from  death  by  the  aid  of  Daniel  and  Falcon.  A  presenti- 
ment cast  its  shadow  over  her  heart.  A  depressing  chill 
quivered  through  her  body.  Yes,  persecution  was  to 
break  out  again  and  enemies  without  cause  were  again 
to  attack  her  and  her  husband  with  the  arrows  of  false 
accusation.  As  the  benediction  was  being  pronounced, 
she  was  faint  and  could  hardly  keep  on  her  feet. 

Joseph  noticing  the  pallor  of  her  bloodless  face,  at 
once  took  hold  of  her  arm  and  held  her  up.  His  touch 
and  kind  words  of  inquiry  brought  her  back  to  herself, 
when  she  said  she  was  tired  and  wished  to  return  home 
at  once.    As  she  was  standing  upon  the  steps  waiting 
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for  her  husband  to  come  with  the  horses,  she  became 
conscious  that  her  enemy  was  a  few  feet  behind  her 
backi  speaking  with  a  companion  in  an  undertone  but 
evidently  with  the  design  that  Deborah  should  hear: 

"Who's  that  there  woman?" 

"Why  that's  Miss  Atwood.  She  and  her  husband 
are  newcomers,  but  abeout  the  best  folks  in  teown. 
Next  teown  meetin'  they're  goin'  to  send  him  to  the 
giner'l  court." 

"Oh,  my!  they  think  they're  some  punkins,  don't 
they?  I  seen  her  before.  It  was  in  Clayberg  the  day 
the  witches  was  hung  'n'  she  come  mighty  nigh  bein' 
hung  too.  If  't^dent  a  ben  for  her  big  brother's  fist 
knoddn'  deown  the  man  that  was  tryin'  to  'rest  her, 
she  would.  They  say  she's  the  worst  witch  in  New 
England;  'n'  her  father's  worse  'n'  she  is.  I  thought 
some  witch  was  up  to  their  tricks  t'  other  day  when  I 
seen  my  cousin,  Nancy  Staver's  little  baby  boy  in  spasms; 
'n'  when  the  poor  little  thing  took  some  medicine  the 
doctor  left  for  Nancy  to  keep  her  from  havin'  spasms, 
after  the  baby  was  bom,  it  only  made  him  worse;  'n' 
Nancy  was  scart  most  to  death;  'n'  when  she  nursed 
'im  the  spasms  got  worse  'n'  worse;  'n'  he  come  nigh 
d3dn'.  If  I  hadn't  a-thought  to  tickle  the  inside  o'  his 
throat  with  a  feather  'n'  make  'im  throw  up,  I  b'lieve 
he  would  a  died  right  then  and  there.  Then  I  sez  to 
Nancy,  sez  I,  'They's  witches  areound  here  not  fur 
away.'  I  didn't  know  that  witch  was  right  here  in 
teown.  She'd  better  look  eout,  for  if  she  don't  quit  tor- 
mentin'  babies,  I'll  complain  on  her  an'  have  her  'rested. 
I've  got  insight,  I  have,  'n'  I'll  see  who  't  is  if  that  baby 
gits  witched  agin.  Jest  see  heow  stuck  up  she  is,  'n' 
she  jest  'scaped  by  the  skin  o'  her  teeth  from  bein'  hung 
for  a  witch." 
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"Laws  a  massy!  yew  don't  say!"  the  woman  who 
was  being  posted  replied,  ''  'n'  to  think  they  should 
hold  their  heads  so  high,  jest  'cause  th'  old  man  gin  'em 
sech  a  start:  better'n  the  rest  on  us  ever  had." 

"Yis,"  said  the  enemy,  "  'n*  they  say  her  father's 
'quainted  with  a  man  what  makes  bad  money.  I 
guess  he  give  her  some  on  it  to  buy  them  fine  close  she's 
got  on.  She  never  wove  that  cloth;  she's  too  lazy  a 
strumpet  for  that,  she  is." 

The  slanderer  had  chosen  good  ground  on  which  to 
sow  her  malign  seed.  She  had  learned  that  Malinda 
Felmur  was  a  most  consummate  gossip,  and  chose  her 
as  the  first  person  to  whom  she  would  tell  her  lies.  In 
fact  she  had  been  sent  to  Deerford,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  ruin  of  Deborah  and  her  husband. 

What  object  aside  from  mere  deviltry  any  enemies 
could  have  for  such  a  malignant  attack  upon  such  per- 
fectly innocent  and  unoffending  people,  is  a  mystery. 
But  it  has  been  supposed  that  parties  who  had  been 
prominent  in  prosecuting  the  alleged  witches,  had  be- 
come fearful  that,  in  the  reaction  of  public  opinion, 
they  might  suffer  the  ill-will  or  at  least  the  disapproval 
of  their  fellow-dtizens.  It  has  been  said  that  fear  has 
no  mercy;  and  they  may  have  thought  that  they  might 
vindicate  themselves  by  securing  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Deborah  and  Joseph,  and  that  then  they 
might  renew  their  attack  upon  Captain  Moses  and 
his  wife  with  better  prospects  of  success.  Their  tool 
was  Sibbil  Niff,  a  cousin  of  MoUie  Frump,  a  young 
woman  of  the  underworld  who,  being  sharp  and  smart 
was  one  who,  as  her  employers  thought,  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  She  was  first  to  attempt 
to  entrap  Joseph  in  her  toils.  She  was  to  try  to  seduce 
him  and,  failing  in  that,  was  to  lead  him  into  some 
compromising  situation  which  would  give  her  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  make  a  false  accusation  of  undue  intimacy. 
Having  ruined  his  reputation,  she  was  to  attack  his 
wife  with  the  witch  racket,  and  then,  as  he  would,  of 
course,  defend  Deborah,  he  would  also  be  accused  of 
witchcraft,  and,  having  a  bad  reputation,  would  be 
more  easily  condemned  with  his  wife.    But 

"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglee." 

About  a  month  before  the  Sabbath  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  Joseph  had  visited  Beaumont  and,  going  to 
the  factory  in  which  his  father  was  interested,  was  told 
that  Mr.  Atwood  was  expected  in  a  few  minutes.  While 
waiting,  he  observed  a  bright  appearing  young  woman, 
one  of  the  employees,  evidently  trying  to  attract  his 
attention  and,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  her,  she 
finally  asked  the  foreman  if  she  could  speak  with  the 
visitor.  The  foreman  told  Joseph,  who,  going  near,  asked 
her  what  he  could  do  for  her.  She  replied,  "I  am  tired 
o'  workin*  here  'n'  would  like  to  hire  out  to  do  house- 
work on  a  farm.  Do  yew  know  anyone  o'  yewr  neigh- 
bors who  wants  a  girl?    Or  perhaps  yew'U  hire  me." 

He  informed  her  he  was  not  in  need  of  help,  but  if 
he  should  hear  of  anyone  who  wanted  a  girl  he  would 
send  her  word.  Then  she  said,  **  I  have  a  cousin  living 
in  Deerford  town;  perhaps  yew  live  there." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

Then  she  asked  him  if  she  could  ride  out  there  with 
him,  so  she  could  go  to  her  cousin's  and  perhaps  find 
work  in  that  neighborhood.  He  was  surprised  at  her 
boldness,  but  politely  told  her  he  had  no  pillion  on  his 
saddle  and  would  not  be  able  to  carry  her.  She  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  him  if  he  would  come  prepared  to  take 
her  next  time  he  came  to  town.  He  told  her  his  wife 
might  wish  to  come  with  him  then. 
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On  his  way  home  he  thought  he  had  seen  that  girl 
before  and  finally  remembered  that  it  was  in  Clayberg. 
One  evening  after  supper  as  he  was  walking  up  the  street, 
she  accosted  him  and  wished  to  inquire  something  about 
the  records  of  the  general  court.  He  had  replied  that 
if  she  wished  to  get  information  on  that  subject  she 
could  call  at  the  office  in  the  daytime  when  he  was  in, 
and  he  would  have  his  deputy  help  her  to  search  the 
records.  Putting  the  two  incidents  together  he  con- 
cluded that  her  character  probably  was  not  good  and 
in  the  future  he  would  be  on  his  guard.  About  a  week 
later,  he  was  returning  home  from  a  business  call  on 
a  friend  about  two  miles  away,  and,  when  passing  through 
a  copse  of  second  growth  woods  which  was  very  dense 
with  underbrush,  the  same  young  woman  suddenly 
appeared  before  him. 

She  said,  "0  Mr.  Atwood!  Have  yew  heard  of  any- 
one who  wants  to  hire  a  girl  yet?" 

He  was  startled  by  her  appearance.  Her  dress  was 
thrown  open  so  as  to  disclose  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  as  she  addressed  him  she  closed  her  dress  in 
such  a  way  as  for  an  instant  to  expose  the  whole  front 
of  her  body  down  to  the  belt  exclaiming,  ''Ejccuse  me, 
Mr.  Atwood,  but  I  was  so  hot  walking  and  I  was  not 
expecting  to  meet  anyone." 

He  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  and  his  great 
presence  of  mind  served  him  well.  With  designs  on 
his  character  or  reputation  or  both,  wishing  to  detain 
him  in  conversation,  she  continued,  "Say,  Mr.  Atwood, 
could  I  git  yew  to  give  me  a  recommendation  as  a  good 
girl  to  work?  Yew  can  ask  yewr  father.  I  worked  for 
him  several  weeks,  'n'  I  guess  he'll  tell  ye  that  I  am  as 
good  a  hand  as  he  had  in  the  shop.  Td  give  anything 
to  have  a  good  letter  of  introduction  from  yew." 

27 
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Joseph  did  not  wish  to  be  rude.  The  girl  had  not 
said  anything  which,  if  charitably  construed,  could  be 
called  improper,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  her 
actions;  but  there  was  something  in  her  manner  and 
tones  of  voice  which  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that 
her  intent  ons  were  wrong.  It  flashed  upon  him  that 
there  might  be  some  conspiracy  of  which  she  was  a 
part.  He  had  now  stopped  and  she  was  leaning  against 
his  foot,  with  her  hand  upon  his  knee,  her  dress  again 
flowing  open  at  the  top,  as  she  was  saying,  "I've  got 
some  paper  and  a  pencil  in  my  reticule,  'n'  right  there 
in  th'  bushes  is  a  fine  large  stump  yew  can  write  on." 

Now  he  was  more  than  surprised,  he  was  angry;  and 
beneath  his  perfectly  calm  and  polite  exterior  he  was 
covering  up  a  raging  tempest  of  indignation.  But  he 
quietly  and  kindly  said:  "You  are  a  stranger  to  me. 
Miss,  and  of  course  I  cannot  write  you  a  recommenda- 
tion;  but  if  you  have  worked  for  my  father  as  you 
say,  he  will  no  doubt  give  you  one  if  you  ask  him." 

She  seemed  to  wish  to  prolong  the  conversation,  but 
he  had  now  been  parleying  with  her  for  about  five  minutes 
and  was  anxiously  impatient  to  be  on  his  way.  Saying 
"good  evening,  Miss,"  he  quickly  drove  on,  pulling 
the  strange  woman,  so  that  she  came  near  falling  upon 
the  grass  by  the  wayside.  Fearing  she  might  have  ac- 
complices near  by,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  he  was  in  the  barnyard  at  his  home. 
While  he  was  putting  up  the  saddle  and  accoutrements, 
he  had  time  to  collect  himself.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a 
plow  and  soliloquized: 

"  I  am  sorry  I  extricated  myself  so  suddenly.  She  and 
her  friends  will  be  my  enemies  forever.  They  may  try 
to  take  revenge  in  some  way.  I  must  not  let  Deborah 
know  anything  about  this  whatever:  because  it  would 
worry  her.   Her  mother,  who  knows,  says  she  must  not 
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• 

Be  worried  in  any  way  while  she  is  nursing  her  children. 
If  any  people  saw  us  talking  in  the  woods,  and  they 
wished  to  injure  me,  they  could  spread  reports  that 
would  be  damaging  to  my  reputation;  especially  if  they 
were  her  friends  and  she  should  tell  them  I  insulted  her. 
Well:  if  there  is  trouble  ahead  I  will  try  to  meet  it  the 
best  I  can  and  in  the  most  peaceable  way." 

Sibbil  Niff  had  friends  near  her  at  the  time  of  this 
episode  in  the  woods.  Three  strong  men  were  within 
a  few  rods  hiding  in  the  underbrush  ready  to  appear 
at  her  call,  but  her  discomfiture  was  so  complete  and  so 
sudden,  that  Joseph  was  out  of  sight  before  she  recovered 
her  presence  of  mind.  She  told  them,  however,  that 
Mr.  Atwood  had  met  her  in  the  road,  had  accosted 
and  insulted  her,  and  tried  to  push  her  down  on  the 
grass.  They  were  not  slow  in  quietly  circulating  the 
false  accusation. 

There  was  a  young  man,  Abiel  Pratt,  living  on  his 
farm  about  three  miles  from  the  Atwoods,  who  was  a 
confidential  and  reliable  friend  of  Joseph,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  been  at  the  time  Joseph  came  so  near  being 
mortally  wounded.  In  fact,  his  life  had  been  saved  by 
the  young  officer  in  the  same  battle,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  Indian  warrior  whose  arm,  holding  an 
uplifted  knife,  Joseph  had  disabled  with  a  stroke  of  his 
trusty  sword. 

Abiel  heard  the  evil  report  and  at  once  told  Joseph, 
advising  him  to  bring  a  suit  for  slander,  but,  after  talk- 
ing it  over,  they  agreed  that  as  he  had  no  witnesses  in 
his  favor  and  she  might  have  some  who  would  swear 
to  the  truth  of  the  girl's  version  of  the  affair,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
settlers  who  had  come  from  Beaumont  and  were  well 
acquainted  with  Joseph,  did  not  believe  he  was  at  all 
culpable;  but  some  of  these  had  their  confidence  some- 
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what  shaken.  The  people,  however,  to  whom  the  young 
settler  was  a  stranger,  had  a  worse  opinion  of  his  honor 
and  integrity.  Even  the  pastor  was  puzzled  and  assumed 
a  rather  distrustful  attitude  toward  the  newly  elected 
young  officer  of  the  church.  Joseph  understood  the  situa- 
tion and  felt  the  cold  shoulder  conduct  of  some  of  the 
neighbors  toward  him,  occasionally  hearii^remarks  by  the 
questionable  part  of  the  population  in  an  undertone  ap- 
parently intended  for  his  ears:  "That's  the  man  what 
'suited  the  gal  in  the  woods,"  or  other  words  of  similar 
purport.  The  story  increased  in  size  as  it  travelled ;  some 
imaginative  souls,  especially  a  few  inveterate  gossips  of  the 
gentler  sex,  affirming  that  he  had  committed  a  nameless 
crime  against  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  maiden.  Some 
hinted  that  Joseph  had  been  acquainted  with  her  before 
he  moved  to  Deerford  and  that  the  present  incident  was 
the  result  of  a  quarrel  when  they  met  in  the  woods. 
These  last  two  versions  Joseph  did  not  overhear  in  the 
daytime,  but  in  the  darkness  of  a  still  evening,  he  heard 
the  voice  of  some  one  passing  by  uttering  the  vile  slan- 
ders. At  first  he  thought  of  followii^  the  travellers  and 
finding  out  who  they  were,  but  then  he  concluded  it 
would  be  better  not  to  notice  them  or  learn  their  identity : 
but  he  was  troubled.  What  could  he  do?  There  was 
no  open  accusation.  That  might  have  been  a  relief,  but 
he  experienced  a  secret  stabbing  in  the  back  with  the 
daggers  of  the  most  vicious  and  satanic  false  accusa- 
tions. He  was  afraid  it  would  come  to  the  ears  of  Deb- 
orah. Not  that  he  feared  that  she  would  be  influenced 
to  distrust  him  in  the  least,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
her  bear  any  part  of  this  burden. 

Driven  from  every  other  refuge,  "man's  extremity 
became  God's  opportunity,"  and  the  young  Puritan  had 
no  doubt  that  a  new  power  that  came  over  him  as  he 
wrestled  in  prayer,  was  the  sweetness  and  peace  of  the 
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divine  presence  and  blessing.  His  descendants  and  co- 
religionists of  more  modern  times  seem  very  properly 
to  have  modified  the  old  doctrine  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  belief  in  an  almost  fatalistic  predestination,  but 
to  him  the  thought  that  his  Almighty  Friend  had  fore- 
ordained "whatsoever  things  that  come  to  pass/'  in- 
cluding his  present  troubles,  was  a  great  consolation  and 
comfort  when  he  considered  that  God  could  "temper 
the  blast  to  the  shorn  lamb."  He  heard  the  Master 
saying  to  him:  "My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee." 
If  the  people  of  the  present  age  had  more  of  the  simple 
faith  and  trust  of  our  ancestors,  their  lives  might  be 
better  and  happier. 

The  tool  of  Joseph's  enemies,  chagrined  at  the  failure 
in  her  attack  upon  his  character  and  the  limited  damage 
she  was  able  to  do  to  his  reputation,  determined  to  do 
something  more  directly  damaging  to  him  and  his  family. 
Abiel  Pratt  had  learned  through  a  friend  in  Clayberg  who 
had  made  inquiry  of  the  officers  of  the  law  and  others, 
that  Sibbil  Nifl  was  a  young  woman  of  bad  reputation 
and  that  a  few  months  before  the  time  of  her  appearance 
in  Deerford  she  had  been  convicted  of  immorality  and, 
as  a  penalty,  had  served  a  short  term  in  jail.  These 
facts  he  carefully  made  known  to  the  members  of  the 
church  and  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This 
caused  a  strong  reaction  and  sympathy  for  Joseph,  and 
he  was  surprised  at  the  kind  and  unusually  friendly 
attitude  of  his  neighbors  toward  him. 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  malignant 
attack  upon  Deborah  on  the  steps  of  the  church  that 
fateful  Sabbath  day.  Apparently,  Deborah  paid  no 
attention  to  her  detractor  or  the  words  she  was  speak- 
ing, but  when  Joseph  came  with  the  horses  she  quickly 
mounted  and  they  drove  away.  They  proceeded  about 
half  a  mile  without  speaking,  when  Joseph  broke  the 
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silence  by  asking:  "My  dearie,  you  are  troubled  about 
something.    What  is  it?" 

"Yes/'  she  replied,  "your  surmise  is  true.  I  am  so 
perplexed  that  ever  since  we  started  from  the  church  I 
have  been  trying  to  conclude  whether  I  ought  to  teU 
you  or  not,  and  from  what  I  thought  I  overheard  from 
some  passersby,  one  still  evening  not  long  ago  when  you 
were  at  the  bam,  I  fear  you  have  been  troubled  by  the 
same  person.  Her  staring  at  me  in  the  church  was  what 
made  me  faint.  I  had  seen  her  before,  in  the  crowd  in 
Clayberg  on  that  awful  day.  In  fact  she  seized  my 
dress  and  tore  it  when  Daniel  was  helping  me  to  mount 
Falcon.  The  memory  of  the  whole  sickening  occasion 
overcame  me,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  sympa- 
thizing presence  and  support,  I  should  have  fallen  in  the 
pew.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  rest,  on  condition  that 
if  you  have  been  keeping  any  secrets  from  me  you  will 
tell  me  everj^ing." 

"But  it  might  trouble  you." 

"It  cannot  trouble  me  more  than  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  thus  far  today.  Do  you  agree  to  the  condi- 
tion?" 

"Yes,  Deborah,  I  promise  you  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Then  she  repeated  to  him  the  word-daggers  with 
which  she  had  been  attacked  on  the  church  steps.  Then 
he  told  her  the  whole  incident  in  the  woods  and  all 
about  the  circulation  of  the  slander  by  Sibbil  NifF  and 
her  friends,  and  other  misguided  and  thoughtless  people. 
She  was  somewhat  comforted  to  hear  of  the  friendly 
efforts  of  Abiel  Pratt,  and  very  grateful  to  him  for  what 
he  had  done  for  them. 

"One  thing  is  necessary,"  she  said,  "I  must  not  nurse 
the  baby  today:  my  mind  is  so  agitated,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  the  little  dear.  When  we  get  home  you  can  go 
to  the  pasture  and  get  my  pet  black  and  white  heifer 
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and  I  will  prepare  some  milk  according  to  my  mother's 
recipe.  For  myself,  I  can  manage  as  she  has  taught 
me  in  case  of  the  death  or  unexpected  weaning  of  the 
child.  Little  Joseph  will  be  hungry,  and  I  am  sure  the 
cow's  milk  properly  prepared  will  be  better  for  him  now 
than  the  food  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  These 
matters  are  troubling  me  greatly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  enemies  have  employed  this  wicked  girl  to  make 
an  effort  to  accomplish  our  ruin.  I  fear  your  life  is  in 
danger.  This  relative  of  Mollie  Frump,  without  doubt 
has  been  posted,  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  work  the  witch 
racket  against  me,  and  that  would  involve  you;  as  of 
course  you  would  defend  me." 

"That  may  be  done,"  he  said,  "but  they  will  find 
some  unexpected  difficulties.  If  necessary,  I  can  bring 
Pastor  Elwin  here.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  thfe 
witchcraft  proceedings  in  Riverton  and  Clayberg,  and 
in  case  a  formal  accusation  is  launched  against  us,  I 
am  certain  he  can  prove  the  connection  of  this  woman 
with  Mollie  Frump,  and  the  similarity  of  the  accusing 
evidence  and  show  that  there  is  a  wicked  conspiracy  of 
which  Sibbil  Niff  is  a  part.  However,  I  will  see  Abiel 
Pratt  this  evening  and  we  will  consider  the  matter."  As 
they  were  passing,  Joseph  called  his  tenant  and  re- 
quested him  to  go  immediately  after  dinner  to  Abiel 
Pratt's  and  tell  him  to  call  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
as  he  had  something  important  to  communicate. 

The  wished-for  counselor  was  there  in  less  than  two 
hours.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  Joseph  pro- 
posed sending  to  Wittonko  for  one  of  his  scouts. 

"  I'm  ahead  of  you,"  said  Abiel,  "for  when  I  first  heard 
the  slander,  I  sent  a  friendly  Indian  to  the  Pineville 
chief,  who  immediately  sent  his  best  scout.  He,  with 
the  help  of  one  of  our  Indian  friends  here,  have  been 
shadowing  the  enemy  ever  since,  one  by  night  and  the 
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other  by  day,  and  have  learned  some  surprising  thii^s. 
I  am  almost  persuaded  to  advise  you  again  to  bring 
suit  for  slander." 

"No,"  said  Joseph,  "I  think  this  woman  seems  to  be 
employed  by  parties  who,  for  some  reason  or  without 
reason,  are  conspiring  against  my  wife  and  myself.  The 
plan  seems  to  be  to  injure  my  reputation  and  so  make 
me  a  weak  champion  of  Deborah  and  involve  me  in 
her  ruin  when  she  is  accused  of  being  a  witch.  The 
occurrence  today  at  the  church  has  led  me  to  think 
that  is  the  case.  If  we  stop  the  deviltry  of  Sibbil  Niff, 
they  may  send  a  less  vulnerable  agent  to  effect  their 
purposes.  You  can  keep  a  memorandum  of  your  find- 
ings and  the  witnesses  of  the  same,  and  if  the  witch- 
craft racket  is  attempted,  I  am  quite  sure  the  result 
will  be  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  must  have  two  more  scouts  from  Pineville." 

"Again  you  are  forestalled.  Tunktum  has  reported 
to  Wittonko  by  means  of  an  Indian  messenger,  and  his 
master  has  sent  two  more  scouts  who  arrived  this  morn- 
ing, and  are  now  sleeping  in  my  haymow." 

"Well,"  said  Joseph,  "this  seems  evidently  providen- 
tial. We  will  have  one  to  be  with  me  all  the  time  and 
watch  nights  for  any  prowlers  intending  mischief.  The 
other  two  will  continue  the  work  which  you  have  begun, 
and  our  neighboring  friend  who  has  already  been  initi- 
ated, can  act  as  courier  or  as  a  reserve,  subject  to  be 
called  whenever  and  wherever  he  is  wanted." 

"That  is  the  very  plan  I  had  in  my  mind,"  Abiel  re- 
plied. "So  we  are  agreed  on  the  method  of  our  campaign. 
To  quiet  Deborah's  apprehensions,  I  will  inform  her 
that  Mary's  husband  has  sent  a  trusty  man  to  act  as 
night  watch  for  us." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Innocence  Successfully  Defended 
***Tivas  slander  filled  her  mouth  with  lying  words.*' 

— POLLOK. 

The  slanders  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  town 
of  Deerford,  and  to  some  extent  broke  over  the  lines  into 
the  adjoining  towns.  The  truth,  thanks  to  Abiel  Pratt 
and  his  friends,  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  overtake  them 
and  in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  In  Beaumont  where 
Joseph  had  been  so  well  known  from  his  youth  up,  no 
one  believed  the  false  reports,  or  if  any  did  have  suspi- 
cions they  did  not  publish  them.  But  in  Deerford,  the 
struggle  was  the  greatest.  Abiel's  explanation  to  the 
minister  satisfied  that  gentleman  of  the  integrity  of 
Joseph,  but  the  pastor  very  much  regretted  the  burden 
that  was  put  upon  his  young  parishioner  by  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  circumstances. 

Some  credulous  people  suspected  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  discreet:  otherwise  they  could  not  see  how  the 
young  woman  would  dare  to  bring  such  an  accusation 
against  him.  Some  others  seemed  to  think  that  the  re- 
port was  well  founded. 

However,  the  great  majority  accepted  Abiel's  state- 
ment of  the  truth  as  fully  satisfactory.  With  Deborah 
it  was  different.  If  her  husband  had  transgressed  the 
moral  law,  that  sin  could  be  forgiven,  although  it  put  a 
dark  blot  on  his  reputation,  but  witchcraft  was  consid- 
ered a  deadly,  unforgivable  crime  gainst  God  and  hu- 
manity. The  perpetrator  was  a  pariah,  an  outcast,  a 
fiend  in  human  form  whose  proper  place  was  the  infernal 
regions  where  devils  have  their  abode.  The  next  Sun- 
day at  church  Deborah  noticed  that  some  who  previously 
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had  been  very  cordial  were  quite  formal  in  their  greetings. 
Others  avoided  speaking  to  her  and  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  service,  she  agctin  requested  Joseph  to  bring  the 
horses  at  once,  as  she  wished  to  get  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. She  did  not  w^t  on  the  steps,  but  went  out  a 
short  distance  to  a  horse  block,  which  was  there  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  use  it  in  mounting. 
The  enemy  was  ^ain  on  the  steps  making  her  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  some  of  which  Deborah  overheard,  and 
^e  was  so  much  troubled  that  when  her  husband  ap- 
peared, she  was  experiendag  the  same  sensatioit  and 
faintnesB  that  came  to  her  when  she  saw  the  young 
woman  staring  at  her  from  the  gallery  a  week  before. 
The  touch  of  his  hands,  however,  helping  her  on  her  hone 
so  soothed  her  nerves  that  she  was  able  to  ride  away  witli 
Joseph  to  their  home.  It  is  an  old  adage  that "  troubles 
never  come  singly"  and  the  saying  seemed  to  be  verified 
that  day.  When  they  arrived  home,  Delia  was  sitting 
in  the  kitchen  holding  little  Joseph  on  one  knee,  singing 
Mother  Goose  melodies  in  a  maudlin  way,  and  jouncing 
him  up  and  down  apparently  at  imminent  risk  of  tumb- 
ling him  on  to  the  floor  with  dire  results.  Deborah 
.  rushed  forward  and  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, 

"Why,  Delta!    What  are  you  dtring?" 

Then  she  started  back  and  looked  at  her  hired  girl  in 
amazement.  She  noticed  a  strong  odor  of  some  kind  of 
spirituous  liquor.  She  never  knew  that  Delia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  "strong  water,"  as  it  was  commonly 
called  in  tboee  times,  but  now  there  w£is  no  mistaking  the 
fact  that  she  was  intcmcated.  Then  looking  at  the  baby, 
the  mother  noticed  that  he  was  wobbling  about  and  try- 
ii^  to  shout  and  laugh  without  much  success.  She 
noticed  from  the  child's  breath  that  he  also  had  been  fed 
the  intoxicating  beverage,  and  again  exclaimed: 
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"Delia!  What  have  you  been  drinking?  Where  did 
you  get  it?" 

"Oh!  that's  nothin"*  the  drunken  woman  replied,  "I 
was  sick  jest  t'other  day  and  when  I  seen  Dick  Brown 
goin'by,  I  sez — hie — sez  I  to  myself,  'They  say  he  stilled 
a  big  lot — ^hic — in  his  still  last  fall  'n'  he  must  have 
some  of  it  left.'  An'  so  I  run  eout  'n'  hailed  'im  'n'  I  sez, 
sez  I,  'Say  Dick,  got  any  dder  brandy — ^hic — ^left?' 
An'  he  sez,  sez  he,  '  Yis,  I  got  a  little  to  sell  for  medicine.' 
Wal,  sez  I,  I'll  give  ye  ten  shilling  for  a  quart  if  yew'U 
furnish  th'  bottle.  'All  right,'  sez  he,  'n'  so  he  brought 
it  th'  next  day.  I  guess  it's  the  real  stuff."  And  then 
Delia  danced  a  very  crooked  jig  around  her  mistress  and 
tripping  one  foot  against  the  other,  she  sprawled  full 
length  upon  the  floor. 

Just  then  Joseph  came  in,  and  was  more  astonished 
than  his  mfe  who  was  just  saying:  "There,  Delia,  that 
will  do.  You  are  sick.  You  can  go  to  bed  and  I  will 
excuse  you  from  any  more  work  until  tomorrow  morning." 

At  sight  of  the  man  of  the  house,  Delia  was  quite 
ashamed  of  her  condition,  and,  with  Deborah's  assist- 
ance, getting  up  on  her  feet,  she  staggered  to  her  room. 
Deborah  fed  the  child  all  the  tepid  water  she  could  get 
him  to  take,  which,  as  the  mother  intended,  acted  as  an 
emetic,  when  the  abused  little  stomach  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved. Thus  far  Deborah  had  kept  up  bravely,  but  now 
that  they  were  alone,  the  reaction  came.  Putting  the 
baby  carefully  in  his  cradle  she  threw  herself  into  her 
husband's  arms,  sobbing  and  weeping  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  and  with  great  effort  he  succeeded  in  calming 
her  distraction. 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table  eating  dinner,  after 
calmly  considering  the  situation,  they  concluded  to  dis- 
pense with  Delia's  services.  The  brave  hearted  man  of 
faith  was  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  at  the  same 
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time  having  the  positive  knowledge  that  his  wife  was  not 
a  witch,  whatever  some  other  men  and  women  might  pos- 
sibly be.  Puzzled  and  perplexed,  but  thinking  it  best 
that  he  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  difficulty,  he  se- 
cured from  Deborah  the  solemn  promise  that  she  would 
permit  him  to  manage  the  whole  affair,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  she  would  try  to  worry  as  little  as  possible. 

"Nevertheless,"  she  said,  "I  cannot  banish  the  fear 
that  our  mysterious  enemies  are  trying  to  do  us  a  mortal 
injury." 

"That  may  be,"  he  replied,  "but  we  must  'suffer 
hardship  as  a  good  soldier,'  fully  forgiving  our  enemies, 
whatever  their  motives  may  be:  for  the  word  says, 
'dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves;  but  rather  give 
place  unto  wrath;  for  it  is  written,  vengeance  is  mine;  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  We  are  doing  our  part  the 
best  we  can.  Abiel  Pratt  and  our  other  friends  are  usii^ 
their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  while  the  scouts  from  PineviUe 
are  guarding  us  and  watching  the  enemy  day  and  night. 
So  I  think  we  should  leave  the  rest  with  our  Almighty 
Friend,  who  is  amply  able  to  deliver  from  every  foe." 

The  next  day  the  hired  girl  was  infonned  that  they 
would  not  need  her  any  longer,  and  as  Joseph  was  going 
to  Beaumont,  she  accompanied  him  to  his  father's  home, 
where  she  remained  until  the  next  ship  sailed  for  Clay- 
berg. 

Malinda  Felmur  was  an  effective  advertising  agent  of 
the  enemy,  and  she  had  her  special  friends  and  acquain* 
tances  who  were  nearly  her  equal.  Before  another  Sun- 
day came,  the  whole  town  was  in  a  violent  undercurrent 
of  conmiotion  and  agitation.  Everywhere  men  and 
women  and  children  could  be  seen  whispering  together, 
or,  when  passing  the  home  of  the  accused,  some  were  so 
bold  as  to  speak  in  an  undertone  intended  for  Deborah's 
ears.    Some  of  the  words  she  heard  threw  her  into  such 
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a  state  of  trepidation  that  to  keep  her  from  becoming 
altogether  distracted,  required  Joseph's  repeated  assur- 
ance that  he  would  be  able  to  protect  her  if  the  worst 
should  come  in  the  convening  of  a  court  for  a  formal 
trial. 

In  the  town,  all  untoward  events  were  construed  as 
the  work  of  the  alleged  witch.  If  a  child  gnawed  a  green 
apple  and  "got  the  belly  ache/'  surely  it  was  witches  and 
the  woman  newly  come  to  town  was  blamed,  for  she  was 
the  only  witch  in  that  region.  If  a  woodchopper's  axe 
slipped  and  cut  his  foot,  the  witches  were  busy.  If  a  colt 
in  the  pasture  kicked  up  his  heels  and  ran  against  a  tree 
or  fence  or  stumbled  over  a  rock  and  was  injured,  it  was 
the  witch^.  The  burden  of  every  mishap,  sickness  or 
death  was  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  an  innocent  and  in- 
offensive woman. 

Nancy  Staver,  the  cousin  with  whom  Sibbil  Niff  was 
living,  had  a  daughter,  Rose,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  instructed  by  Sibbil  secretly,  how  to  act  as  one 
bewitched.  When  ready  to  perform,  she  was  exhibited 
first  in  her  own  home.  She  rolled  on  the  floor,  hissing 
like  a  goose,  then  she  crept  about  on  all  fours,  bleating 
like  a  sheep,  then  imitated  a  calf  calling  for  its  mother. 
This  was  followed  by  grunting  and  squealing  like  a  pig 
and  going  into  various  contortions  and  distortions  of  her 
body.  When  exhausted,  she  fell  limp  upon  the  flo9r  and 
uttered  unearthly  screams  and  yells,  shouting,  *'The 
witches!  Oh,  the  witches!  They'll  kill  me,  they'll  kill 
me!  I  see  her!  it's  a  woman!  she's  got  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
It's  the  same  woman!  that  witch  I  saw  to  church!  Mis 
Atwood.  There;  she's  laid  her  baby  deown  an'  she's 
got  hold  o'  my  stomik  with  one  hand  pullin'  it  'n'  twistin' 
it  'n'  with  t'other  hand  she's  takin'  pins  eout  o'  her  mouth 
'n'  stickin'  'em  in  my  gizzard.  Oh,  my  dear  suz!  I'll  die! 
I'll  die!" 
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Then  the  giirl's  mother  exclaimed:  "My  laws  a  massy! 
What  is  the  world  a-comin'  to;  when  a  witch  woman  is 
allowed  to  murder  folks  'n'  nobody  takes  no  notice  of  it." 

The  next  day  the  same  tricks  were  performed  in  a 
nd^bor's  house.  The  mother  of  the  family,  Experience 
Gelston,  was  an  extremely  nervous  and  superstitious 
woman,  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  She  had  a  child 
ten  months  old  and  when  the  performing  girl  got  to  the 
stage  of  her  tricks  where  she  fell  down  on  the  Soor 
screaming  and  yelling  and  shouting,  "Witches!  witches!" 
Experience  became  very  much  excited ,  exclaiming : 
"  Goodniss  grashis!  What'U  become  on  us?  That  witch 
orter  be  burned  up  in  the  fire.  I  do  declare!  Did  yew 
ever!  I  hope  they  won't  git  my  baby." 

Then  grabbing  up  the  littie  darling  she  fed  it  from  her 
breast,  while  the  bewitched  girl  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  her  performance.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
in  a  short  time  the  infant,  which  like  its  mother,  had  a 
very  nervous  temperament,  was  in  the  agonies  of  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  indigestion  which  was  followed  by  nervous  col- 
lapse, and  a  very  near  approach  to  death.  This  was  laid 
to  the  witches  of  course.  The  same  farce  was  repeated  in 
different  homes  about  twice  a  day  from  Monday  until 
the  Saturday  before  Deborah's  third  trying  Sunday  at 
the  church.  But  on  that  day,  Joseph  and  his  wife  went 
to  "meeting"  in  the  morning  as  usual.  Sibbil  NiS  was 
in  the  gallery  staring  at  Deborah  most  of  the  time  during 
the  service.  The  persecuted  woman,  however,  sustained 
her  equanimity,  for  she  had  now  become  accustomed  to 
the  tricks  and  wiles  of  the  adversary,  and  she  was  con- 
soled with  the  thought  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
better  class  of  the  people  of  Deerford  were  her  sympathiz- 
ing friends. 

Abiel  Pratt  kept  himself  near  Deborah  when  her  hus- 
band had  gone  for  the  horses.    Again  Sibbil  Niff  be- 
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gan  her  backbiting  as  usual,  but  she  had  said  only  a  few 
words  when  Abiel  went  close  to  her  and  said: 

"There,  that  will  do.  If  you  don't  stop  that  billings- 
gate this  minute,  Til  see  that  you  are  behind  prison  bars 
before  the  sun  sets  tomorrow." 

Sibbil  was  completely  cowed  and  with  a  friend,  walked 
down  the  road  grumbling: 

"That  old  Pratt  needn't  be  so  awful  spiteful:  we'll  git 
'im  with  the  witches,  if  he  don't  look  eout.  Wal,  it 
don't  make  much  difference  no  how:  'cause  she  got  it 
good  'n'  stout  two  Sundays,  'n'  I  guess  everybody's 
heard  on't  by  this  time.  I  heard  Nancy's  husband  say 
yisterdy  that  this  thing's  gone  'beout  fur  enough  'n'  he's 
goin  t'  complain  t'  th'  selectmen,  *n'  have  her  'rested 
afore  she  does  a  hull  lot  o'  more  damage." 

That  afternoon  several  girls  and  young  women  came  to 
see  Rose  Staver  perform,  and  Sibbil  selected  six  of  their 
number  who  seemed  to  be  most  affected  by  the  perform- 
ance. They  were  bright  but  nervous  specimens,  ranging 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  Sibbil  suggested 
toe  ach  one  separately  that  they  might  be  bewitched.  She 
said,  "Yew  look  as  if  th'  witches  was  gittin'  ye:  ye  feel  it 
comin'  on,  don't  ye?  Can't  ye  see  th'  witch  tormentin' 
Rose?  See,  she's  got  a  baby  in  'er  arms.  I  can  see  'er 
neow  twistin'  her  stomik.  See:  she's  put  deown  'er 
baby,  'n'  she's  twistin'  'n*  pullin'  her  stomik  with  one 
hand  and  stickin'  pins  in  her  gizzard  with  t'other.  See: 
the  poor  gal's  most  dead." 

As  she  had  chosen  her  tools  skillfully,  within  three 
days  seven  young  girls  were  bewitched.  They  all  saw 
the  specter  of  the  witch  woman  with  her  baby  and  several 
mothers  and  older  sisters  becoming  hysterical,  plainly  saw 
the  ghost  of  "Mis  Atwood"  with  her  baby  tormenting 
the  bewitched  sufferers. 
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The  exctternent  throughout  the  town  ran  h^;ber  than 
ever.  Abiel  Pratt  was  almost  discouraged,  and  Joseph 
kept  the  knowledge  of  aJTairs  from  Deborah  as  far  as 
possible.  Going  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  select* 
men,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  he  ex- 
plained the  situation.  The  officer  s^ipointed  Joseph  a 
s[>ecial  constable  to  have  the  custody  of  his  wife  if  she 
should  be  arrested,  and  produce  her  in  the  court  if  it 
should  be  convened. 

The  charges  against  Joseph  had  been  so  overshadowed 
by  the  greater  and  more  desperate  excitement,  that  his 
accusers  had  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  be- 
cause several  families,  some  of  them  being  of  considerable 
prominence  in  the  church  and  the  town,  had  been  over- 
whelmed in  the  witchcraft  delusion  on  account  of  the 
affliction  of  their  children.  The  mothers  of  the  girls, 
especially,  saw  the  specters  and  were  ready  to  testify 
accordingly  in  court. 

Experience  Gelston  was  persuaded  by  some  of  her 
neighbors  to  visit  Deborah  on  some  pretext  and  see  with 
her  own  natural  eyes  if  that  really  was  the  witch  whose 
specter  they  had  seen  tormenting  their  afflicted  children. 

When  Deborah  left  her  Pineville  home  her  little  sister 
Miriam  had  presented  her  with  her  favorite  home-made 
doll  saying,  "Dear  Debby,  take  this  to  your  new  home 
and  give  it  to  your  little  girls  to  play  with."  To  please 
the  little  darling  the  bride  had  packed  it  with  her  b^gage 
and  taken  it  to  Deerford. 

The  day  Experience  called  she  had  laid  it  beside  little 
Joseph  and,  while  she  was  busy  bakii^  a  johnnycake  for 
supper,  he  had  handled  it  rather  roughly,  and  when  the 
visitor,  unbidden,  entered  the  open  door  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Deborah  was  repairing  the  dam- 
^es.  The  curiosity  seeker  struck  a  rich  vein  of  informa- 
tion; for  the  alleged  witch  was  just  in  the  act  of  pinning 
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up  a  loosened  waistband  on  the  doll.  Experience,  who 
had  a  great  gift  of  gab,  raised  her  hands  in  astonishment 
exclaiming,  **  Why,  Mis  Atwood!  is  your  baby  big  enough 
to  have  a  doll?  An'  it's  a  boy,  too,  ain't  it?  I  never  give 
dolls  to  my  boys,  and  yewrn  ain't  big  enough  yit  t'  have 
one  anyway  even  if  'twas  a  gal." 

While  she  was  talking  she  strode  forward  and,  taking 
a  chair,  seated  herself  facing  Deborah,  when  without 
giving  her  hostess  any  opportunity  to  say  so  much  as 
good  afternoon,  she  continued : 

"I  hadn't  never  called  to  see  yew,  'n'  thought  I'd  come 
'n'  see  heow  yew  was  gittin'  along.  I  heam  tell  heow  as 
yewr  mother  's  a  doctor  'n'  I  didn't  know  but  yew  could 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  my  gal  Patience.  She's  had  orful 
fits  'n'  spasms:  yew  orter  see  'er  the  way  she  goes  on. 
I'm  dumbfounded.  She's  fifteen  years  old  'n'  she  never 
had  no  sich  things  afore." 

As  this  volubility  went  on  without  any  pause,  Deborah 
became  somewhat  confused,  as  she  thought  that  this  was 
one  of  the  bewitched  sufferers.  Her  nervous  visitor  was 
near  and  was  staring  directly  at  her,  as  the  monologue 
of  gab  went  on  with  increasing  rapidity  and  loudness, 
until  suddenly  the  question  came  with  startling  abrupt- 
ness: "Do  yew  think  yew  can  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
Patience?" 

Deborah,  while  hesitating  for  a  moment  to  consider 
her  answer,  looked  down  at  the  doll  nervously  making 
some  adjustment  of  its  clothing  while  she  replied,  "I — I 
am  not  a  midwife,  like  my  mother,  nor  am  I  a  physician 
in  any  sense,  but  some  warm  sage  tea  would  not  hurt 
your  daughter,  and  it  might  do  her  some  good.  Some- 
times girls  of  her  age  have  peculiar  experiences.  When 
she  feels  the  spells  coming  on,  I  would  have  her  go  to  bed 
and  keep  warm  and  rest  awhile." 

28 
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"Wal.-neow,"  Experience  continued,  "heow  ken  ahe 
rest  when  she's  makin'  all  sorts  of  unearthly  noises  'n' 
squirmin'  'n'  crawlin'  on  her  hands  'n'  knees  'n'  yellin' 
'n'  sheoutin'  'n'  screamin'  that  somebody's  pullin'  'n' 
twistin'  'er  stonuk  'n'  stickin'  pins  in  'er  gizzard?  Say, 
Mis  Atwood,  what  do  yew  s'pose  some  o'  my  neighbors 
think  abeout  it?  They  say  it  must  be  witches."  And 
then  the  unbidden  guest  stared  at  the  object  of  her  at- 
tack, apparently  attempting  to  stare  her  out  of  counte- 
nance. Deborah  continued  mending  the  dress  of  the 
doll,  taking  another  pin  and  sticking  it  into  the  waist- 
band to  hold  the  little  skirt  in  place. 

When  she  looked  up  she  encountered  the  impudent 
gaze  of  her  visitor  and  said,  "Oh!  there  is  a  lot  of  silly 
talk  about  witches  which  some  superstitious  people  seem 
to  believe.    Did  you  ever  see  a  witch?" 

"Wal,"  replied  Mrs.  Gelston,  "my  mother  seen  a  lot 
on  'em  when  she  lived  in  Salem  village,  'n'  some  on  'em 
got  stopped  th'  way  they'd  all  orter  ben.  If  they  hadn't 
a  ben  let  loose  to  go  on  with  thor  devilment,  Satan 
wouldn't  a  took  courage  to  come  deown  here  with  his 
black  book  'n'  blood  ink  'n'  devil's  quill  pen  t'  git  some  o' 
his  imps  t'  sign  it  'n'  make  a  league  'n'  covenant  with  hell 
'n'  go  to  tormentin'  people  'n'  stickin'  pins  in  'era  'n' 
killin'  'em,  instead  o'  servin'  God  and  bein'  civilized 
humans  the  way  they  orter." 

Taken  by  surprise,  Deborah  stared  into  vacancy  as  the 
visitor  rose  majestically  and  swept  proudly  out  of  the 
door,  grumbling  so  that  she  could  be  heard  plainly  by 
the  woman  inside. 

"Yis,  sirree,  I  seen  a  witch:  that's  sartin'  'n'  it's  high 
time  to  have  'er  'rested.  The  idee  that  sech  things 
should  be  'lowed  in  this  here  colony:  'n'  her  there  so 
bold  stickin'  pins  in  th'  puppet  right  aiore  my  eyes.  Oh! 
my  suz-m-m." 
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The  witch-finder  hastened  home,  for  this  was  the  time 
of  day  when  her  daughter  had  her  tantrums.  She  rushed 
into  the  house  shouting,  "Patience!  Patience!  Where's 
Patience?" 

A  voice,  as  of  some  one  nearly  frightened  to  death, 
screamed,  "Here  I  be,  mother."  And  down  on  the  floor 
rolling  and  squirming  was  the  bewitched  girl.  "Oh! 
mother!  A  while  after  you  was  gone,  I  seen  the  witch  'n' 
she  come  'n'  laid  her  baby  right  deown  in  th'  big  rockin' 
chair,  'n' went  to  sticldn'  thousands  o'  pins  in  me  here  and 
here  and  here  (pointing  to  different  places  around  her 
belt).  If  Sibbil  hadn't  a  ben  here,  I  should  a  ben  Idlt. 
Oh!  my  dear  suz!  there  she  is  neow." 

"  Yis,  sirree,"  said  Sibbil,  staring  with  protruding  eyes, 
"I  see  'er  specter  neow;  an'  O  Lord  save  us!  there's  the 
devil  with  his  horns  'n'  hoofs  'n'  forked  tail,  'n'  he's  got 
the  black  book  'n'  pen  in  his  hand  'n'  she's  takin'  it  'n' 
neow  she's  signin'  it  'n'  they's  blood  on  th*  pen.  Oh! 
goodniss  grashis  me!  An'  neow  she's  put  'er  baby  in  th' 
devil's  arms  'n'  he's  tellin'  'er  to  give  Patience  some  extry 
twists." 

Then  Patience  screamed,  "Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  I  shall  die! 
She's  got  her  hand  right  down  my  throat  a  pullin'  and 
twistin'  'n'  she's  sticldn'  thousands  o'  pins  all  over  inside 
'n'  outside  o'  me." 

Then  the  performer  stretched  herself  full  length  on  the 
floor  where  for  several  minutes  she  lay  limp  and  still. 

Then  shouted  the  mother,  "  Patience,  O  Patience,  are 
you  dead?"    And  the  daughter  replied: 

"Yis,  mother,  I'm  most  dead — guess  I'm  goin'  this 
time." 

Just  then  the  man  of  the  house  came  in  when  his  better 
half  went  into  a  hysterical  tirade:  "Say  Jedediah  Gelston, 
if  yew're  my  husband  I  want  yew  t'  tend  t'  this  business 
tomorrer  'n'  no  let-up.     I  was  to  the  heouse  where  the 
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witch  lives  'n'  I  seen  'er  with  my  own  eyes  with  the  pup- 
pets in  'er  hands  'n'  stickin'  pins  in  'em  jest  'zactly  at  the 
same  time  when  Patience  had  th'  worst  witchin'  ever,  'n' 
come  n^h  dyin'  'n'  theousands  o'  pins  bein'  stuck  all  in- 
side and  outside  on  her  all  over.  Laws  a  massy!  Jede- 
diah  Gelaton!  This  has  gotter  be  stopped  afore  it  goes 
any  further." 

Three  others  of  the  bewitched  girls  had  now  come  in 
and  proceeded  at  once  with  th^r  performance.  Mr.  Gels- 
ton  was  a  practical  man,  well  supplied  with  common  sense 
and  had  obtained  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. He  had  read  an  account  of  the  proceedit^  in 
Salem  village  and  had  formed  a  very  decided  opinion 
about  witchcraft,  but  said  very  little  on  the  subject.  He 
had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  "juggling  tricks"  of 
his  own  daughter  and  his  neighbors.  But  now,  in  order  to 
make  observations  and  perhaps  somewhat  out  of  curi- 
osity, he  remained  a  few  moments  to  look  at  the  show  as 
he  called  it.  When  the  girls  were  at  the  height  of  th^ 
contortions,  he  called  Patience  to  him  and  asked,  "Who 
taught  you  these  tricks?" 

Without  stopping  to  consider,  she  frankly  replied: 
"Why,  Sibbil  Niff  told  us  heow  to  do  it." 

Jedediah  was  satisfied  when  he  saw  them  all  goii^ 
through  with  the  same  motions  and  speaking  the  same 
words  that  his  daughter  told  the  truth  and,  without  saying 
anything,  he  went  out  to  his  work  with  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax,  and  that  the  bewitched  prls 
were  playing  a  part,  although  he  could  not  understand 
how  a  very  ordinary  young  woman  could  have  such  an 
influence  over  them. 

The  next  day  his  wife  compelled  him  to  go  with  her  to 
make  a  formal  complaint  and  inast  that  the  alleged  witch 
should  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  She  said  she 
had  plenty  of  evidence  from  several  reliable  people  who 
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had  seen  the  sp)ecter  of  the  alleged  witch,  and  one  at 
least  had  seen  her  take  the  black  book  from  the  devil  and 
sign  it,  and  enter  into  a  league  with  him.  The  magis- 
trate questioned  Jedediah  aside  from  his  wife  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  didn't  think  there  was  "anything 
in  it "  and  wished  to  be  called  as  a  witness  before  the  court 
where  he  would  give  his  opinion  and  his  reasons  for  the 
same.  When  asked  why  he  came,  he  replied  that  he  was 
obliged  to  come  with  his  wife,  or  have  a  family  quarrel 
which  he  wished  to  avoid. 

A  warrant  was  issued  and  Deborah  having  been  ar- 
rested and  placed  in  the  custody  of  her  husband,  he  was 
ap|X)inted  a  deputy  sheriff  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
ordered  to  hold  her  until  a  court  could  be  convened. 

Abiel  Pratt  got  busy.  He  went  to  Beaumont  and  en- 
listed the  interest  of  Joseph's  father,  John  Atwood,  who 
furnished  Abiel  with  funds  and  ordered  a  sloop  which 
was  in  port  to  take  him  to  Clayberg  immediately.  On 
arriving  at  his  destination,  he  saw  the  governor  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  entire  situation.  Joel  Elsgood  was 
appointed  presiding  judge  and  the  court  was  ordered  to 
begin  its  session  two  weeks  later. 

The  governor  summoned  the  judge  to  an  interview 
and  in  a  terse,  business  way  said :  '*  I  want  you  to  sift  this 
thing  and  show  up  the  conspiracy.  Bury  that  witch 
devil  so  deep  that  it  will  never  again  show  its  head  above 
ground  in  this  colony.  You  are  to  try  Deborah  Atwood 
and  such  other  cases  as  may  come  before  the  court.  See 
that  Sibbil  Niff  is  arrested  immediately  after  the  acquittal 
of  the  first  defendant,  and  convicted  of  malicious  slander 
with  intent  to  take  the  life  of  her  innocent  victim.  I 
should  suggest  that  a  good  penalty  would  be  banishment 
from  our  colony,  with  the  assurance  that  if  she  ever  enters 
it  sgsin,  she  will  suffer  a  much  worse  punishment." 
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At  the  appointed  time  the  court  began  its  work.  Pas- 
tor Elwin  of  Riverton  with  several  other  clergymen  were 
present:  also  John  Atwood  and  several  friends  of  the 
accused  from  Pineville  and  other  towns  came  to  see  fair 
play.  The  first  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  Experi- 
ence Gelston,  She  testified  that  her  daughter  was  be- 
witched and  that  several  times  she  had  seen  the  Specter 
of  the  witch. 

"And  there  she  is.  Once  I  went  to  see  'er  at  the  time 
o'  day  when  my  dai^hter  Patience  was  generally  tor- 
mented, abeout  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  first 
thing  I  seen,  there  she  sot  in  a  chair  with  the  puppets  in 
'er  lap,  'n'  she  had  one  in  'er  hand  stickin'  pins  in  it;  'n' 
when  I  told  'er  the  witches  was  party  n^h  killin'  my  gal, 
she  laughed  in  a  funny  way  'n'  asked  me  if  I'd  ever  seen 
a  witch;  'n'  I  told  her  my  mother'd  seen  a  lot  on  'em  in 
Salem,  'n'  I  looked  straight  at  'er  'n'  told  'er  I'd  seen  one 
witch  for  sarttn,  'n'  she  couldn't  look  me  in  the  eye  'n'  1 
could  see  clear  that  she  was  th'  witch.  An'  when  I  got 
home  sure  'nough  my  Patience  was  most  dead  'n'  jest 
'zactly  the  time  when  I  seen  the  witch  stickin'  pins  in  the 
puppets,  that  was  jest  the  time  when  the  witches  was 
stickin'  pins  in  Patience;  'n'  the  next  day  when  she  was 
bewitched  I  seen  the  specter  and  there  was  Satan  and 
she  a-taldn'  his  black  book  'n'  stgnin'  it  'n'  makin'  a 
bargain  with  him  to  give  her  soul  to  him  forever." 

The  judge  asked  her:  "Are  you  sure  you  saw  her?" 

"Yis,  sir,"  the  nervous  woman  replied,  "sartin  sure, 
'n'  there  she  is;  the  very  one." 

As  she  said  these  words,  in  a  tragic  way  she  pointed  at 
the  prisoner.     "Yis  sir,  that's  her." 

The  prosecution  had  brought  a  lawyer  from  Bayport 
and  he  marshaled  his  witnesses  skillfully.  Next  were  the 
mothers  and  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  afflicted  girls, 
followed  by  other  people  who  had  encountered  difficulttea 
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and  troubles  and  accidents  which  were  attributed  to 
witchcraft,  and  especially  those  who  had  infants  that  had 
been  sick  with  indigestion  or  colic  or  some  other  painful 
diseases. 

Some  said  they  had  seen  the  specter  of  the  prisoner 
tormenting  those  who  were  bewitched  and  one  grief- 
stricken  mother  whose  child  had  died  of  cholera  infantum, 
gave  a  very  tragic  account  of  the  witch  and  child  sticking 
pins  in  her  baby  and  otherwise  maltreating  it,  until  it 
died. 

Then  came  the  girls.  Of  these,  Patience  Gelston  was 
first  called  to  testify.  When  she  got  tp  'the  words 
"Stickin'  pins  in  my  gizzard,"  the  other  girls  became  very 
much  agitated,  and  three  of  them  who  had  been  selected 
and  instructed  by  Sibbil,  because  of  their  superior  skill, 
ran  out  on  the  floor  before  the  court,  and  b^an  to  act 
their  witchery. 

Patience  stopped  giving  her  testimony  and  for  a  short 
time,  all  watched  the  performance.  The  presiding  judge 
was  so  filled  with  a  mixture  of  merriment  and  wrath  that 
he  preserved  his  equanimity  with  great  difficulty. 
Finally  he  said  in  a  stern  and  positive  voice,  **  Young 
ladies,  you  are  disturbing  the  proceedings  of  this  court. 
Will  you  please  come  to  order?"  As  they  did  not  obey, 
the  judge  commanded  an  officer  to  remove  them  from  the 
court  room,  and  have  them  kept  in  custody  of  their 
mothers  until  they  were  called  to  testify. 

When  the  strong  man  put  his  hands  under  the  arms  of 
one  of  the  performers  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet,  she  was 
much  surprised  and  exclaimed:  ''Let  me  alone;"  but 
nevertheless  the  officer  escorted  her  out  of  the  room,  then 
one  by  one,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  two.  Then  the  rest  were  ordered  to  go  and  keep 
their  mates  company. 

While  the  witness  was  spinning  her  yarn,  the  judge 
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suddenly  addressed  her:  "Who  taught  you  to  act  like 
one  bewitched?" 

Patience  replied:  " N-n-no-body .  The  witches  tor- 
mented me  and  made  me  act.    I  couldn't  help  it." 

**  Is  that  what  you  told  your  father  when  he  asked  you 
a  few  days  ago?" 

"Oh !  I— I  told  him  that  Sibbil  Niff  showed  us  how  folks 
acted  when  the  witches  tormented  'em." 

"Then  you  did  what  Sibbil  told  you  to  do  and  said 
what  she  told  you  to  say?" 

"N-n— Idunno." 

"Who  told  you  how  to  see  a  specter?" 

"I— I— I  seen  it  myself." 

"Are  you  sure  you  knew  who  it  was?" 

" Yis,  sir;  it  was  that  woman  there,  Mis  Atwood." 

The  rest  of  the  girls  were  brought  in  one  by  one  and 
all  gave  the  same  testimony,  and  each  one,  when  told 
that  Patience  had  said  so,  admitted  that  before  they 
were  bewitched  Sibbil  had  told  them  how  people  acted 
when  the  witches  tormented  them,  and  had  told  them 
they  would  see  the  specter. 

Sibbil  Niff  heard  their  testimony  and  when  Patience 
told  of  the  instructions  she  had  given  them,  she  shouted, 
"You  lie!  you  know  you  do!"  But  she  was  called  to 
order  and  for  fear  of  being  removed  from  the  court  room, 
kept  silence.  She  was  the  last  witness  called  for  the  pros- 
ecution. She  testified  that  she  had  seen  the  alleged 
witch  and  witch  baby  many  times  afflicting  and  nearly 
killing  the  girls,  and  that  she  had  seen  them  tormenting 
Nancy  Staver's  baby  "three  different  times:  'n'  it  come 
nigh  dyin'.  I've  got  insight  'n'  I  watched  pertickerler 
*n'  I  seen  'em  plain  three  times  to  be  sure  'n'  not  make  no 
mistake.  That's  the  very  witch  right  there,  'n'  once  I 
seen  the  devil  standin'  right  side  on  her  *n'  she  put  *er 
baby  in  his  arms  'n'  took  his  black  book  'n'  signed  it  'n* 
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made  a  bargain  with  'im  'n'  sold  her  soul  to  'im  forever; 
'n'  I  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes;  'n'  I  told  Nancy  that 
witch  orter  be  'rested  'n'  put  in  jail;  'n'  I  sez  to  Nancy, 
sez  I,  4f  yew'll  have  it  done  I'll  go  t'  th*  court  and  tell 
the  jedge  the  hull  thing  'n'  all  'beout  it,  so  there.'  Neow 
I'm  here  'n'  I'm  tellin'  ye  jest  heow  'tis:  'n'  they  couldn't 
nobody  do  all  that  devilment  unless  she  was  in  league 
with  Satan;  that's  sartin'." 

John  Atwood  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University  in 
England  and  had  studied  law;  and,  although  he  had  gone 
into  business  with  his  father-in-law  and  was  not  now 
practicing  his  profession,  he  was  very  competent,  and 
represented  his  daughter-in-law,  in  this  case. 

The  first  witness  for  the  defense  was  Jedediah  Gelston. 
As  his  testimony  was  unique,  we  will  hear  him. 

''I  allers  had  my  opinion  abeout  this  business;  'cause  I 
uster  live  in  Salem  an'  seen  them  podr  innocent  people 
killed  jest  'cause  some  liars  that  wasn't  half  so  good  as 
they  was,  didn't  like  'em  an'  swore  that  they  was  witches. 
My  mother  who  was  the  best  saint  that  ever  lived  was 
put  in  jail,  but  was  let  eout  with  a  lot  of  the  best  folks  in 
teown  when  everybody  jest  got  tired  o'  the  hull  business 
'n'  stopped  it.  Wal,  when  I  seen  my  gal  Patience  witch- 
in',  I  sez  to  myself,  sez  I,  'That's  all  put  on.  It's  jest  a 
trick  an'  a  sham;  'an'  I  sez  to  Patience,  sez  I,  'Who  told 
ye  how  to  act  that  way?'  An'  she  sez  t'  me,  sez  she, 
'Why  it  was  Sibbil  Niff .'  Then  I  asked  her  who  told  her 
to  say  that  the  witches  was  stickin'  pins  in  her  gizzard, 
an'  she  said  it  was  Sibbil.  I  told  her  that  was  ridiculous 
an'  I  sez  to  her,  sez  I,  'What  air  yew  a  talkin'  abeout?* 
Yew  ain't  no  rooster,  nor  hen,  nor  duck,  nor  goose.  You 
hain't  got  no  gizzard  nor  none  of  the  rest  of  them  gals 
hain't  got  ho  gizzard  an'  then  she  quit  her  tomfoolery. 
But  the  next  day  her  mother  told  me  she'd  ben  at  it  agin', 
an'  ben  sayin'  the  same  fool  words  over.     It's  my  opinion 
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that  the  right  kind  o'  medicine,  which  would  be  some  good 
birch  sprouts,  would  cure  'em  if  their  mothers  would 
give  it  to  'em.  They  ain't  no  more  bewitched  than  I  am. 
Why  last  week  my  boy  Zeke  was  playin'  high  spy  with 
some  neighbor's  boys  an'  he  stepped  on  a  stone  an' 
spraint  his  ankle;  an'  some  folks  made  my  wife  believe 
it  was  witches.  But  I  don't  believe  no  witches  had 
nothin'  to  do  with  it.  Accidents  happen  sometimes;  and 
allers  have  and  allers  will." 

Here  his  wife  interrupted  him  shouting,  "Yew,  Jede- 
diah,  don't  yew  take  th'  part  o'  th'  witches:  or  yew'U  git 
into  trouble." 

She  was  called  to  order  and  then  Abiel  Pratt  gave  his 
testimony.  He  produced  some  letters  from  his  friend 
in  Clayberg  showing  what  kind  of  a  woman  this  was  who 
was  the  principal  instigator  of  the  accusations  against  the 
defendant.  He  had  some  affidavits  and  certified  copies 
of  the  records  which  were  accepted  as  proof  of  his  testi- 
mony. In  fact,  Judge  Elsgood  had  seen  Abiel's  friend 
and  had  inquired  of  the  officials  and  looked  at  the  records 
before  starting  from  his  home. 

More  than  this,  he  had  studied  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Mary  Williams  and  the  unfortunate  woman  who 
was  put  to  death  the  same  day  with  her,  and  had  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  who  the  people  were  who  would  be  likely 
to  seek  vindication  by  the  prosecution  of  Deborah  and 
her  family.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  principals 
would  enter  into  the  affair  personally,  but  he  knew  an 
unscrupulous  man  who  had  formerly  had  some  connec- 
tion with  these  people  or  at  least  two  of  them,  who  would 
be  likely  to  be  employed  to  do  their  dirty  work.  He 
found  that  this  man  had  been  in  consultation  with  Mollie 
Frump  and  Sibbil  Niff,  at  least  three  times  and  probably 
more. 
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Pastors  Elwin  and  McDonald  testified  to  the  excellent 
character  of  the  defendant. 

When  the  witnesses  for  the  defense  had  all  been  heard, 
Sibbil  was  recalled  and  questioned  by  the  judge. 

"Who  employed  you  to  come  here  to  persecute  Mrs. 
Atwood?" 

**  Nobody,"  she  answered.  *'  I  come  here  to  find  a  place 
to  work." 

The  judge  asked  her,  ''How  much  did  Ziba  Bettle  give 
you  to  come  here  and  do  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
how  much  did  he  promise  to  give  you  if  Mrs.  Atwood 
should  be  put  to  death?" 

•     The  witness  was  thrown  so  completely  off  her  guard 
that,  white  with  rage,  she  blurted  out: 

"Heow  did  yew  know  Ziba  Bettle  give  me  any  money 
or  promised  me  any?  I  think  this  is  great  times  when  the 
jedges  take  th'  side  o'  th'  witches.  That's  a  witch  'n'  I 
know  it  'n'  yew  all  orter  know  by  this  time,  when  all  these 
folks  have  told  heow  they've  seen  her  specter  'n'  seen  her 
makin'  'er  bargain  with  th'  devil  'n'  signin'  his  book  'n* 
everything,  so  there."  Quivering  with  both  anger  and 
fear,  she  was  completely  baffled  and  all  could  see  that  the 
judge's  questions  had  struck  her  to  the  quick. 

The  lawyer  for  the  prosecution  spoke  very  eloquently 
in  making  his  plea,  quoting  the  scriptures  with  a  great 
display  of  erudition. 

John  Atwood  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  read  a  part  of 
Cotton  Mather's  opinion,  subscribed  to  by  all  the  most 
eminent  clergymen  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  sixth  paragraph.  *'  Presumptions 
whereupon  persons  may  be  committed,  and  much  more, 
convictions  whereupon  persons  may  be  condemned  as 
guilty  of  witchcrafts,  ought  certainly  to  be  more  consid- 
erable than  barely  the  accused  persons  being  represented 
by  a  specter,"  etc. 
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He  said :  "  In  the  present  case,  the  principal  evidence  is 
the  alleged  seeing  the  specter  of  the  accused  acting  as  a 
malevolent  witch.  Therefore  all  that  evidence  should  be 
disregarded.  With  r^ard  to  the  actions  of  these  girls, 
it  has  been  shown  clearly  that  they  performed  tricks  pure 
and  ^mple  which  were  taught  them  by  Sibbil  Niff .  The 
idea  that  any  allied  witch  is  responsible  for  the  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  or  others 
is  too  silly  to  notice,  and  is  a  few  shades  beneath  con- 
tempt." 

Judge  El^ood  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  reviewed  the 
case,  the  evidence  and  the  pleas  of  the  lawyers  with  great 
thoroughness  and  ability  saying,  in  part:  ''The  defendant, 
Deborah  Atwood,  is  evidently  an  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing woman  who  has  been  wantonly  attacked  by  some  evil 
persons  whom  we  will  not  be  able  to  find.  From  the 
evidence  and  facts  you  should  find  her  not  guilty.  You 
will  please  retire  and  return  with  your  verdict  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  as  there  is  another  case  to  be  tried 
and  we  wish  to  complete  our  work  before  dark." 

The  foreman  replied,  "  If  it  please  your  honor,  I  think 
our  verdict  is  ready."  Then  turning  to  the  jury  he  said, 
"As  many  as  think  the  defendant  is  guilty,  raise  your 
right  hands."  Not  a  hand  was  raised.  "As  many  as 
think  she  is  not  guilty  raise  your  right  hands."  At  once 
every  juror  raised  his  hand.  Then  turning  to  the  judge 
the  foreman  said,  "Our  unanimous  verdict  is  that  the  de- 
fendant is  not  guilty."  Immediately  loud  cheers  and 
shouts  arose  from  the  audience.  During  the  trial,  most 
of  them  had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  that  Deborah 
was  a  mudi  persecuted  woman  and  entirely  innocent. 

But  now  there  was  a  new  excitement.  An  officer 
arrested  Sibbil  Niff  and  the  court  proceeded  to  try  her  for 
"malicious  slander  with  the  intent  to  cause  the  death 
of  Deborah  Atwood."      In  a  few  minutes  the  jury  were 
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impaneled  and  in  a  short  time  the  case  went  to  the  jury 
who,  without  leaving  the  room,  decided  that  the  de- 
fendant was  guilty  as  charged,  with  the  recommendation 
that  she  be  banished  from  the  colony. 

The  judge  in  giving  sentence  dwelt  upon  the  serious- 
ness of  her  crime  and  said:  "Your  offence  would  call  for  a 
heavier  penalty,  but  we  will  err  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and 
sentence  you  to  be  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  law 
to  the  home  of  your  parents  on  the  island  of  Manhattan 
in  New  York  colony,  and  you  are  forbidden  ever  to  enter 
this  colony  again.  If  you  disobey  this  mandate  you  may 
expect  to  suffer  a  much  more  severe  punishment." 

At  the  adjournment  of  court,  Deborah's  friends  pressed 
around  her  with  hearty  handshaking  and  congratulations 
and  affectionate  kisses  from  Abiel  Pratt's  wife  and 
others  who  felt  well  enough  acquainted  to  greet  her  in 
that  way. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Persistent  Enemies,  Hebrews  Win 

**How  calm  J  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone,** 

— Moore. 

Deerford  soon  settled  down  to  its  accustomed  quiet- 
ness. The  bewitched  girls  ceased  their  acting  and  they 
and  their  mothers,  when  they  found  that  they  were  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  for  slander,  saw  no  more  specters. 
Nancy  Staver  moved  to  Bayport  to  be  near  her  daughter 
Rose,  who  had  hired  out  for  housework  with  a  good 
family  in  that  place.  Experience  Gelston  persuaded 
her  husband  to  disix>se  of  his  property  and  unmovable 
belongings,  and  emigrate  to  another  colony  about  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  recent  imag- 
inings. 

But  there  still  remained  a  few  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  court.  They  still  believed  in 
witchcraft  and  they  were  so  dominated  by  their  super- 
stition that  they  looked  upon  Deborah  as  a  witch  in 
league  with  satan.  They  talked  about  it  quietly  among 
themselves  and  sometimes  in  passing  Joseph's  place, 
especially  after  dark,  they  made  disparaging  remarks 
and  sometimes  threats  apparently  designed  for  the  ears 
of  the  people  living  there. 

About  a  year  after  the  trial,  one  evening  after  supper 
they  sat  by  the  fireplace  talking  over  their  affairs  and 
plans.  Outside  a  chill  northeast  rainstorm  was  drizzling 
and  dripping,  and  the  night  was  dark.  Suddenly  they 
were  startled  by  a  loud  voice  uttering  the  words: 
"The  locks  can  be  broken.  There  will  be  enough  of  us 
to  take  them  out  of  there  and  give  her  what  belongs  to 
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her;  and  he  can  have  the  same  himself  if  he  makes  too 
much  fuss.  There  is  a  good  tree  right  there  in  the  door- 
yaid/' 

Then  a  voice  said,  "What  will  you  do  with  the  child?** 

The  reply  was,  "Oh!  don't  you  worry:  that'll  git  taken 
care  of." 

Joseph  went  to  the  door  and  peered  out  into  the  dark- 
ness only  to  hear  what  seemed  to  be  two  horses  cantering 
rapidly  away. 

The  young  farmer  and  his  bride  sat  for  a  time  in  silence 
when  Deborah  said  in  tremulous  tones:  "Joseph,  my 
dear  husband,  I  don't  think  I  can  continue  to  live  in  this 
town  much  longer." 

"But,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "if  we  have  enemies  who 
seek  to  do  us  harm,  they  will  follow  us  wherever  we  may 

go- 

"That  may  be,"  she  said,  "but  in  Pineville  we  have 

friends  who  will  protect  us;  and  Wittonko  with  his  scouts 
will  be  near.  Our  prospects  for  making  a  fortune  here 
are  bright,  but  I  prefer  to  make  less  of  this  world's  goods 
and  live  where  I  feel  safer.  During  the  few  moments  of 
quietness  since  we  heard  the  words  of  those  fiends,  I  have 
thought  this  whole  question  through  and  have  come  to 
my  conclusion.  Of  course  I  shall  bow  to  your  decision, 
nothing  can  separate  us.  'Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,' 
and  if  you  decide  to  remain  here  I  will  stay  with  you." 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  Joseph  was  talking  with  Abiel  Pratt,  and  half  an 
hour  later  the  friendly  Indian  who  had  helped  them  dur- 
ing the  excitement  was  on  his  way  to  Pineville  with  a 
message  to  Wittonko.  In  less  than  three  days  the  scouts 
were  back  at  their  posts  in  Deerford,  and,  having  done 
all  they  could,  our  heroine  and  her  husband  left  the  rest 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  all  ix>wer.     Each  day  they 
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s. 

consigned  themselves  to  His  care,  remembering  the  words 
that  cannot  fail,  "He  that  keepeth  you  will  not  slumber." 

Months  passed  by.  The  abundant  crops  were  har- 
vested. Such  live  stock  as  was  to  be  disposed  of  was 
marketed  and  the  results  of  the  year's  work  were  much 
more  than  had  been  estimated  or  expected.  The  tenant 
farm  having  been  paid  for,  they  were  out  of  debt  with  a 
fine  surplus. 

While  considering  the  situation  one  evening  Joseph 
surprised  his  wife  by  saying:  **  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  been 
considering  what  you  said  several  months  ago.  I  have 
gbserved  that  our  enemies  have  been  busy  circulating 
false  statements  and  false  accusations  against  you  and 
me,  and  have  noticed  that  those  who,  so  far  as  we  know, 
never  were  friendly  to  us,  and  others  who  were  apparently 
once  our  friends,  have  been  more  or  less  influenced.  I 
am  at  times,  as  you  know,  suffering  somewhat  from  the 
effects  of  my  battle  wounds,  and  I  presume  that  these 
sufferings  will  be  likely  to  increase  as  the  years  advance. 
My  brother  and  his  wife  and  little  girl  will  stay  with  you 
a  few  days  while  I  make  a  visit  to  your  home  and  with 
your  father  look  at  property  about  Pineville." 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  November,  but  the  fall  was 
pleasant  and  late,  and  a  two  weeks'  season  of  beautiful 
Indian  summer  weather  began  the  ne^t  day,  which  saw 
Joseph  on  his  way.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing Daniel  saw  a  horseman  coming  up  the  mountain  and, 
calling  Rhoda  from  her  spinning,  he  exclaimed:  "That 
looks  like  Captain  Atwood."  His  sister,  who  was  quick 
to  discern,  said  "It  surely  is."  Then  together  they  ran 
down  the  road  to  greet  the  visitor.  Joseph  consulted 
with  Captain  Moses  and  explained  the  situation  to  his 
father-in-law,  and  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
Captain  Moses  thought  it  would  be  wise  for  his  children 
to  move  to  Pineville.     There  was  a  farm  of  about  three 
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hundred  acres  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  town  which 
was  for  sale,  on  which  Captain  Grimes  had  built  a  sub- 
stantial two-story  house  of  red  sandstone.  The.  previous 
winter  he  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Blanchard,  had  been 
frozen  to  death  while  out  on  the  west  mountain  hunting 
for  some  stray  horses:  therefore  the  widow  Grimes  wished 
to  sell  her  place  and  return  to  Riverton  to  care  for  her 
aged  father,  and  her  daughter  wished  to  accompany  her. 
The  next  day  the  two  men  rode  out  to  look  at  the  place 
and  a  bargain  to  purchase  was  made,  with  the  under- 
standing that  possession  would  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
roads  were  settled  in  the  following  spring. 

When  Joseph  arrived  at  his  home  in  Deerford,  he  im- 
mediately began  preparations  for  the  change.  He  sold 
the  extra  farm  to  his  tenant,  taking  a  mortgage  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  price,  and  sold  the  mortgage  to  his 
grandfather,  John  Beaumont.  His  brother  Reuben  who 
had  prospered,  bought  the  home  farm  and,  as  Joseph  had 
a  better  house  and  the  location  was  preferable,  Reuben 
made  that  his  homestead  when  it  became  vacant.  The 
most  of  his  cattle  and  cows  and  horses  Joseph  decided 
to  take  to  Pineville,  and  the  farming  utensils  and  house- 
hold goods  which  could  not  be  moved  conveniently,  he 
sold  to  his  prosperous  neighbors  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Providence  seemed  to  favor  them  in  making  their  ar- 
rangements. 

When  the  roads  were  settled  the  next  spring  a  proces- 
sion wended  its  way  through  the  forest.  First  came  Wit- 
tonko  himself,  for  he  had  insisted  on  accompanying 
Joseph  on  his  pilgrimage,  and  with  the  faithful  chief 
were  eight  of  his  most  skillful  scouts  and  hunters  who 
found  plenty  of  game  for  food  for  themselves  and  their 
convoy. 

Next  came  three  heavy,  two-wheeled  carts  each  drawn 

by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  in  personal  charge  of  Joseph.     On 
20 
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one  cart  was  perched  little  Joseph,  hugely  enjoying  his 
ride,  much  amused  by  the  varied  sounds  coming  from  a 
nearby  chicken  crate.  Following  these  was  Deborah 
with  her  second  child,  while  Benjamin,  three  months  old, 
was  on  a  litter  accompanied  by  a  friendly  Indian  woman 
of  Deerford,  as  nurse,  and  ten  strong  men  of  her  tribe 
who  took  turns  in  carrying  the  litter  with  its  precious 
burden.  Then  came  twenty  horses  with  their  packs  of 
fodder  and  provisions  and  other  goods.  Next  in  line 
were  twenty  cows  and  as  many  cattle:  steers,  and  young 
stock,  followed  by  fifty  sheep.  Abiel  Pratt  and  his 
younger  brother  Levi  superintended  this  difficult  part  of 
the  procession,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  young  men  from 
Deerford. 

The  rear  guard  consisted  of  eight  mo^  of  Wittonko's 
warriors  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  ready  to  run  down  any 
refractory  animal  from  the  herd  and  chase  it  back  into 
its  place  in  line;  and  guard  the  sheep  from  any  stray  dogs 
or  hungry  wolves. 

The  progress  was  slow,  as  they  camped  early  to  give 
the  hunters  time  to  bring  in  game  and  to  prepare  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day;  also  to  obtain  feed  for  the  stock 
from  the  pioneers  whose  farms  they  passed,  or  permit  the 
cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  to  browse  upon  the  brush  and 
wild  grass  near  the  camp. 

The  beautiful  spring  weather  with  bright  moonlight 
nights  favored  them;  and  in  seven  days  from  the  start, 
they  reached  the  end  of  their  journey  at  the  stone  house 
in  Pineville.  Deborah  was  tired,  but  she  felt  rested  at 
once  when  her  mother  came  to  welcome  her,  and  Daniel 
and  Rhoda  were  at  hand  to  render  any  assistance  de- 
sired. As  Levi  Pratt  was  helping  round  up  the  stock  he 
met  Rhoda  and  when  they  looked  at  each  other,  another 
settler  was  secured  for  Pineville.  Levi  became  Joseph's 
hired  man  and  one  year  later  Rhoda  became  Mrs.  Pratt 
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with  the  hearty  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  town. 

Wittonko  kept  three  scouts  on  guard  and  on  the  look- 
out for  mischief  makers.  One  night  about  nine  o'clock 
one  of  his  men  who  was  watching  the  Clay  berg  road,  re- 
ported to  him  that  two  men,  apparently  strangers,  were 
going  down  the  mountain  towards  the  little  valley,  and 
that  from  their  voices  and  some  words  in  a  low  tone 
which  he  overheard,  he  thought  they  might  be  the  same 
men  who  had  annoyed  the  Atwoods  in  Deerford. 

The  chief  at  once  lighted  a  bunch  of  pine  knots  as  a 
signal  for  the  scouts.  About  eleven  o'clock  Joseph 
heard  two  voices  which  sounded  like  those  he  had  heard 
at  his  former  home  saying  about  the  same  as  they  had 
said  in  their  previous  conversation,  and  a  moment  later  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun  ringing  out  on  the  night  air. 
The  scouts  had  seen  the  signal  and  were  expecting  ,the 
travellers.  They  had  orders  not  to  take  the  life  of^any 
prowlers  unless  they  should  make  an  attack,  so  the  shot 
was  fired  into  the  air  to  frighten  the  strangers,  but  they 
were  to  follow  them  to  see  where  they  went. 

Obeying  their  orders  they  rode  until  daybreak  showed 
the  intruders  going  into  a  place  in  Clayberg  where  horses 
were  kept  to  let  to  travellers.  The  mischief  makers 
seemed  to  know  that  they  were  being  followed,  for  at 
times  they  tried  to  run  away,  but  they  could  not  out- 
distance the  fleet  horses  that  were  on  their  trail.  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  Wittonko  received  the  report 
of  his  faithful  men,  and  about  three  hours  later  having 
held  a  consultation  with  the  chief  of  police,  he  ascer- 
tained that  two  travellers  had  hired  horses  in  the  evening 
and  about  daylight  in  the  morning  had  returned  them  and 
disappeared.  The  police  suspected  that  the  liveryman 
knew  more  than  he  told,  but  could  get  from  him  no  fur- 
ther information. 
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A  few  weeks  later  as  Joseph  was  waUdog  down  the 
street  in  Claybeig  he  overheard  some  loafers  on  the  cor- 
ner say,  "That's  the  man  what  married  a  witch":  then 
following  this  an  idiotic  giiffaw  grated  ufwn  his  ears,  as 
he  passed  away  from  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Having 
thougjit  the  subject  over  on  lus  way  home,  he  concluded 
that  it  was  best  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  annoy> 
ances,  but  to  be  well  on  his  guard  against  more  active 
violence. 

The  months  passing  by  lengthened  into  years  and  the 
friendly  guard  seemed  to  become  unnecessary.  Joseph, 
who  was  considered  a  thrifty  farmer,  was  honored  by 
election  to  office  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  Any  unfavor- 
able comments  by  night  or  by  day,  he  tried  to  avoid  hear- 
ing and  was  largely  successful;  but  someone,  he  did 
not  wish  to  know  who  itwas,  in  an  underhanded  way  made 
him  conscious  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  Deb- 
orah and  himself  dead,  or  hear  of  that  finality  of  their 
earthly  life.  A  few  months  after  he  moved  to  Pineville, 
a  stranger,  Eli  Nettle,  bought  the  adjoining  farm  and 
settled  on  it.  Joseph  on  his  part  kept  the  peace,  but  was 
much  troubled. 

The  new  neighbor's  part  of  the  fences  was  usually  out 
of  order,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Joseph's  crops 
often  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  neighboring 
cattle  and  ^eep  and  hogs,  and  occasionally  his  chickens 
and  turkeys  were  missing.  By  night  unfriendly  conver- 
sations were  sometimes  heard,  but  Joseph  had  concluded 
that  he  would  Ignore  all  these  would-be  annoyances,  un- 
less the  perpetrators  resorted  to  actual  violence  or  per- 
sonal attack,  and  he  resolutely  carried  out  his  determi- 
nation. Conscious  of  innocence  there  was  no  ill-will  in 
his  heart,  and  he  could  be  happy  even  though  sometimes 
he  was  reminded  that  he  had  enemies  without  cause, 
outside  of  their  own  evil  and  unjust  imaginings. 
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Deborah's  relatives  and  friends  who,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  all  the  people  of  her  native  town,  ceased  not  to 
do  everything  they  could  to  make  her  life  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  They  knew  her  past  persecutions  and  trials 
and  they  knew  that  somewhere  there  were  people  who 
were  still  her  enemies,  but  who  as  they  hoped  and  ex- 
pected, would  relent  after  awhile  and  cease  their  enmity; 
especially  since  the  witch  devil  with  his  delusions  had 
been  exorcised,  and  the  deadly  witchcraft  superstition 
had  been  banished  from  the  colony  forever. 

Joseph's  fairness  and  candor  in  his  dealings  and  in  all 
his  relations  with  his  neighbors  was  the  means  of  his  being 
elected  a  justice  of  the  peace;  and  he  held  that  office  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  Many  differences  between  the 
people  were  so  settled  by  him,  that  often  his  decision 
was  so  eminently  fair  and  just  that  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  acknowledged  he  was  right  and  were  satisfied. 

This  was  an  age  of  travelling  merchants  or  peddlers 
as  they  were  called.  As  most  of  the  inhabitants  lived 
far  away  from  the  stores,  it  was  a  great  convenience  to 
have  things  they  needed  brought  to  them.  Many  of 
these  dealers  were  men  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  they  were 
a  superior  class  of  the  "chosen  people." 

They  soon  found  that  the  stone  house  was  a  congenial 
and  pleasant  place  to  pass  the  night  or  stop  for  dinner, 
and  sometimes  they  travelled  miles  out  of  their  course 
to  reach  the  desired  haven.  Some  were  recent  arrivals 
in  the  new  world,  who  travelled  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  to  speak  English. 

In  this  family  they  found  sociability  and  the  correct 
use  of  the  language;  therefore  they  came  to  view  Joseph 
as  their  friend  and  protector;  and  they  were  not  mistaken. 
Since  he  made  no  effort  to  proselyte  them  from  their  re- 
ligion, they  willingly  remained  or  rather  preferred  to 
remain  after  breakfast  to  attend  family  worship.    The 
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reading  of  a  lesson  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  heart- 
felt prayer  for  their  health  and  prosperity,  by  one  who 
had  running  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  their  ancestors,  was 
to  them  a  blessing  and  a  benediction,  the  pleasant  mem- 
ory of  which  went  with  them  for  a  long  time  and  in  some 
cases  permanently;  for  they  came  to  see  that  such  a 
follower  of  their  own  greatest  prophet,  although  they  did 
not  accept  the  Nazarene  as  their  Messiah,  was  a  brother 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ever  living  and  true  God. 
Their  confidence  in  Joseph's  unselfish  friendship  and 
good-will  and  his  brotherly  and  fatherly  r^ard  for  them, 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  which  it  was  proved 
that  they  were  right  in  their  opinion. 

One  pleasant  summer  morning  two  of  these  men, 
Theophilus  Emeth  and  his  brother  Benjamin,  started 
out  from  the  pleasant  harbor  of  entertainment  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  sell  goods  to  the  people  in  the  val- 
ley. Eliphaz  Anoson  was  a  prominent  and  very  influen- 
tial well-to-do  citizen  who  was  often  honored  with  the 
highest  offices  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  town  could 
elect  him.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  stature,  a  strong, 
well-proportioned  man,  but  being  now  in  his  middle  age, 
his  well-fed  body  was  becoming  somewhat  abnormally 
heavy  and  portly.  This  same  morning  his  saintly 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  a  most  devoted  and  loyally 
faithful  son,  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant^day  to  visit 
her  married  daughter  living  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.^  The  mere  hint  that  she  would  like  to  go  was 
sufficient.  Two  or  three  days  before,  she  had  fallen  down 
the  doorsteps  and  injured  her  foot,  so  that  she  was  not 
able  to  walk  without  die  aid  of  a  crutch,  and  one  of  her 
reasons  for  visiting  was  har  inability  to  be  of  mudi  use 
in  the  woric  at  home.  As  diere  was  no  competent  sur- 
geon nearer  than  Clayberg,  and  as  the  injury  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  slight  sprain  which  would  right  itself 
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ifi  a  few  days,  the  needed  immediate  attention  had  been 
omitted;  the  remedies  used  being  some  home-made 
liniment  and  poultices. 

Mr.  Anoson  chose  for  the  journey  his  best  horse:  an 
animal  which  was  young  and  perfectly  gentle,  though  of 
full  size,  strong,  high  spirited,  and  unaccustomed  to 
strange  noises  and  sights.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
Anoson  residence  the  little  river  flowed  against  a  very 
steep  sand-hill,  rising  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  water.  A  shelf  had  been  dug  in  this  bank  to 
form  the  road,  a  ridge  having  been  thrown  up,  about 
four  feet  high,  on  the  lower  side  to  guard  the  traveller 
against  sliding  or  falling  down  into  the  river.  The  dig- 
nified citizen  was  passing  along  this  part  of  the  road  on 
his  beautiful  horse  with  his  aged  mother  on  the  pillion 
behind  him  without  a  thought  of  encountering  any  diffi- 
culty, when  suddenly  the  horse  stopped,  with  ears  up, 
with  every  nerve  and  muscle  tense,  and  then  began  to 
back  toward  the  protecting  ridge  of  sand.  His  surprised 
and  startled  master,  looking  forward  a  few  rods,  saw  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  There  on  the  peddlers'  backs, 
were  two  packs,  covered  with  blue  and  white  goods,  re- 
sembling bed-ticking,  bobbing  up  and  down  as  the  plod- 
ding travellers  took  each  laborious  step.  The  bodies  of 
the  burden  bearers  were  leaned  forward  to  balance  the 
weight  of  their  loads,  so  that  from  his  viewpoint,  the  horse 
saw  the  tops  of  their  heads  and  shoulders,  above  them 
the  packs,  and  under  all,  their  legs.  He  had  seen  bears 
and  wolves  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  but  this 
was  something  so  different  that  he  was  frightened. 

A  few  sharp  strokes  of  the  whip  did  not  reassure  him; 
but  backing  over  the  guard  of  sand,  he  fell  and  with  his 
passengers  rolled  and  tumbled  down  to  the  river's  edge. 
But  the  sand  was  soft  and  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt. 
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Mr.  Anoson's  foot  was  tangled  in  the  bridle  rein,  the 
horse's  foot  was  protruding  through  the  mother's  skirt, 
she  was  holding  fast  to  her  son's  coat-tail,  and  there  in  a 
tangle  blent,  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  rolling  into 
the  river;  but  just  then  the  horse  getting  himself  right 
side  up,  with  his  forefeet  in  the  water,  with  one  lunge, 
broke  the  bridle,  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  woman's  skirt, 
and  waded  and  swam  past  the  mouth  of  a  nearby  cove, 
landing  in  a  green  meadow  where  he  began  eating  grass, 
apparently  unconcerned  or  as  a  consolation  for  his  un- 
usual troubles. 

The  master  was  thrown  off  his  balance  mentally  as 
well  as  physically.  Ascertaining  that  the  old  lady  was 
not  injured,  and,  in  spite  of  her  warning  that  the  horse 
might  eat  too  much  clover  and  get  the  colic,  the  angry 
man  at  once  climbed  the  bank,  whip  in  hand,  to  pursue 
and  chastise  the  peddlers.  When  these  men  saw  the 
company  tumbling  down  the  bank  they  were  as  much 
scared  as  the  horse,  and  at  once  retreated,  running  as 
fast  as  they  could  with  their  burdens,  and  when  their  pur- 
suer reached  the  road,  they  were  already  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  on  their  way.  For  a  time  Mr.  Anoson 
gained  a  little,  but,  as  it  was  a  warm  summer  day  and  the 
heat  affected  him  severely,  he  was  soon  in  an  extremely 
profuse  perspiration  which  probably  saved  him  from  an 
attack  of  sunstroke:  so  greatly  had  his  indignation  got 
the  better  of  his  reason.  But  he  stayed  not  in  his  pur- 
suit, nor  did  his  quarry  wait  to  parley  with  him  or  to  re- 
ceive his  attack.  They  went  direct  to  the  residence  of 
Squire  Atwood,  ran  through  the  gate  into  the  dooryard, 
into  an  open  shed  door  and  cowered  panting  in  a  comer  by 
the  woodpile.  They  were  soon  followed  by  the  dripping, 
steaming  pursuer  who  was  nearly  out  of  breath  and  ready 
to  fall  to  the  ground  from  sheer  exhaustion,  but  at  the 
gate  he  encountered  an  unexpected  obstacle.    Joseph 
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Atwood,  who  from  the  bam  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  ran  to  the  gate  and  confronted  the  angry  man 
who  now  was  white  with  rage.  "Let  me  through,"  he 
shouted,  ''I  want  to  give  those  fellows  a  good  horse 
whipping." 

''I  should  say  it  would  be  bad  and  not  good,"  Joseph 
pleasantly  replied. 

Not  to  be  detained  by  any  argument,  Mr.  Anoson  tried 
to  push  his  way  through,  but  finding  an  opponent  superior 
in  strength,  he  drew  back  and  struck  at  Joseph  with  his 
whip.  The  riding  whip  was  short,  Joseph  was  an  expert 
swordsman,  so  he  had  no  difficulty  in  parrying  the  stroke, 
and  laughing  pleasantly,  remarked,  "Why,  Neighbor 
Anoson,  you  must  be  excited  about  something." 

The  tired  man  leaning  against  the  fence,  almost  cry- 
ing with  anger  and  chagrin,  replied :  "Well,  squire,  I  think 
I  ought  to  be  excited;  for  those  pesky  Jew  peddlers  came 
near  killing  me  and  my  mother  and  my  best  horse.  I 
was  coming  along  the  road  by  the  sandhill,  peaceably, 
with  mother  on  the  pillion,  when  they  came  bobbing 
along  with  their  big  packs  looking  like  some  wild  hyenas 
or  some  other  kind  of  varmints  of  wild  animals,  and  when 
my  horse  saw  them  I  don't  blame  him  for  getting  scared. 
Then  he  just  backed  over  the  side  and  we  all  tumbled  and 
rolled  down,  nearly  having  our  necks  broken  and  getting 
all  drowned  in  the  river.  Let  me  get  at  them:  I  want  to 
horsewhip  them  within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  What 
business  have  they  to  live  anyhow.  They  crucified  Jesus 
Christ  and  they  deserve  to  die." 

Never  did  our  hero's  nobility  of  soul  and  body  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  to  better  advantage  than  it  did  on  this 
occasion.  Standing  up  to  his  full  stature  in  the  attitude 
of  defense,  on  his  guard  against  further  attempts  at  vio- 
lence, he  was  a  perfect  soldierly  specimen  of  undaunted 
prowess.    His  full  black  eyes,  his  determined  countenance 
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backed  by  a  powerful  physique  that  was  invincible,  sub- 
dued his  antagonist  who  was  now  completely  cowed,  as 
he  remarked:  "Now  Mr.  Anoson,  you  are  talking  alto- 
gether out  of  reason:  you  are  beside  yourself  with  anger, 
or  you  would  not  talk  in  that  way.  In  one  line  of  my 
ancestry,  I  myself  am  descended  from  God's  ancient 
chosen  people,  and  I  think  you  are  also.  These  friends 
are  no  more  responsible  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  than 
you  and  I  are.  Now  have  done  with  such  nonsense! 
Let  us  talk  business!  I  am  an  officer  of  the  law  and  as 
these  men  are  under  my  protection,  you  cannot  do  them 
any  violence.  I  would  defend  them  with  my  life;  for 
they  have  done  nothing  unlawful ;  but  if  you  have  any- 
thing against  them  you  can  prefer  your  charges  and  they 
can  be  tried,  according  to  law,  before  me  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace." 

Mr.  Anoson  now  beginning  to  come  to  himself,  replied, 
"Well,  squire,  I  suppose  I  was  foolish  to  get  so  mad;  but 
if  you  had  got  tumbled  down  the  bank  the  way  I  and  my 
mother  and  my  best  horse  were,  you  would  have  been 
mad,  too.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  do  anything  about  it,  so 
I  guess  we  will  have  to  call  it  quits." 

"  Now  you  are  yourself,"  Joseph  replied.  **  If  you  have 
no  objections  I  will  ask  the  Emeth  brothers  to  apologize, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  offer  to  make  good  any 
damage  they  may  have  done." 

Delia  Moore,  who  was  working  for  Deborah  for  a  few 
days,  saw  the  guests  run  into  the  woodshed  and,  while  the 
men  were  talking  at  the  gate,  she  had  invited  the  peddlers 
into  the  kitchen.  When  Joseph  called  to  Delia  to  ask 
them  to  come  out  into  the  yard,  she  said  to  the  fearful 
young  men:  "Yew  go  right  eout  'n'  talk  to  *im  'n'  tell  'im 
yew're  sorry.  He's  got  over  his  mad  fit  neow,  'n'  he'll 
be  as  good  as  pudden.  I  know  'im  of  old.  He  gits  mad 
'n'  then  he  gits  over  it  quick." 
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Theophilus,  although  he  was  the  younger,  led  the  way 
while  Benjamin  followed  timidly  at  a  little  distance. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Anoson/'  said  Theophilus,  as  he 
took  his  late  adversary's  hand  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake, 
''I  hope  no  one  was  hurt  in  the  accident  you  had.  I  am 
sorry  your  horse  got  frightened.  If  we  had  seen  you 
just  a  little  sooner,  we  would  have  stopped  and  taken  off 
our  packs,  and  then  the  horse  would  have  seen  that  we 
were  only  men  and  would  have  passed  us  without  any 
trouble.  We  wish  to  apologize  and  beg  your  pardon, 
and  if  there  is  any  damage  done,  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can  to  make  it  good." 

Our  young  friend  had  learned  to  speak  very  good  Eng- 
lish and  his  words,  attended  with  the  soothing  accents 
of  sincerity  and  kindness,  had  a  wonderfully  mollifying 
influence  with  his  late  enemy,  who  replied: 

"  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  get  so  beside  myself  with  anger. 
I  forgive  you  and  I  think  there  is  no  damage  done  worth 
speaking  of.  If  you  come  our  way,  you  must  stop,  for 
I  heard  my  wife  say  she  was  expecting  you  soon  and  she 
says  she  always  likes  to  buy  your  goods,  they  are  of  such 
good  quality  and  so]^reasonable  in  price.'' 

"Thank  you,  Mr.^Anoson,"  said  Theophilus,  "we  will 
be  at  your  house  either  today  or  tomorrow,  and  by  that 
time  you  will  know  the  extent  of  the  damage." 

Joseph  invited  Mr.  Anoson  to  dinner  which^would  be 
ready  in  a  little  while,  but  he  excused  himself^by  saying 
that  he  had  left  his  mother  on  the  river  bank  and  his 
horse  in  the  field  so  he  must  not  tarry. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  his  mother  some  distance  from 
the  scene* of  the  accident,  near  the  horse,  which  was  tied 
to  a  small  tree,  patiently  awaiting  his  return.  Greater 
was  his  surprise  when  she  told  him  her  foot  was  well, 
aside  from  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  a  little  pain.  She 
said  that  during  the  fall,  the  horse's  hoof  pressed  her  foot 
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into  the  side  of  the  bank  and  pushed  the  displaced  bone 
into  its  proper  position,  and  now  she  could  stand  on  her 
foot  and  walk  without  the  crutch. 

''I  heard  the  bone  snap  when  it  went  into  place/'  she 
said.  "  You  know  I  said  all  the  time  that  some  bone  was 
out  of  joint;  and  now  I  know  that  was  the  trouble.  But 
it  will  be  all  well  now  in  a  day  or  two.  I  could  have  gone 
home  with  the  horse,  but  I  didn't  want  to  go  away  and 
leave  the  saddle  down  there,  so  I  waited  for  you.  When 
I  got  up  the  bank  I  called  the  horse  and  he  came  up  here 
and  I  tied  him  as  you  see." 

"Well,  mother,  I  will  never  berate  the  peddlers  again; 
for  if  your  foot  is  cured,  our  calamity  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  blessing." 

''The  whole  affair  seems  like  a  miracle,"  she  replied. 
''If  He  does  not  ordain  our  difficulties  and  troubles,  at 
any  rate  He  does  sometimes,  at  least,  change  them  into 
blessings." 

In  due  time,  when  the  travelling  merchants  called  at 
the  Anoson  home  they  received  a  hearty  welcome  and 
sold  a  liberal  quantity  of  goods.  From  this  incident  we 
see  what  implicit  confidence  these  young  men  had  in 
"Squire  Atwood."  When  they  were  threatened  with 
dire  vengenace,  they  did  not  stop  until  they  were  under 
his  protecting  roof,  where  they  felt  entirely  safe.  And 
they  were  right:  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  Carolina  Plantation 

"  To  love  and  to  be  loved  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  exist- 
ence.**— ^Sydney  Smith. 

At  the  homestead  on  the  east  mountain  the  passing 
years  brought  their  changes.  Rhoda  was  gone  and  she 
now  had  her  own  family:  her  husband  and  children  to 
occupy  her  attention.  Daniel  had  married  Rachael 
Large,  his  fourth  cousin,  and,  having  built  a  comfortable 
log  house  on  the  home  farm,  had  relieved  his  father  from 
labor  by  working  the  place  on  shares. 

Ruth,  who  had  married  Othniel  Elwin,  a  son  of  the 
Riverton  pastor,  was  living  in  Clayberg  where  her  hus- 
band was  a  prosperous  merchant.  Aaron,  who  had 
married  Sarah  Williston,  had  settled  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town  on  a  tract  of  land,  out  of  which  he  was  carv- 
ing a  farm.  Esther  had  married  Jason  Haynes  who 
lived  in  Bayport  and  with  his  brother  pwned  a  store  and 
ships,  and  was  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  in  selling  goods  at  wholesale  to 
merchants,  especially  in  the  New  England  towns.  Sam- 
uel having  graduated  from  Yale  College,  was  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Beaumont. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Miriam  was 
a  young  lady  at  home  helping  her  mother  with  the  house- 
work, spinning  and  weaving,  but  Phebe  was  fearful  of 
losing  her;  for  Enoch  Adams,  a  friend  of  Othniel  Elwin 
and  a  prosperous  young  merchant  in  Clayberg,  had  vis- 
ited her  several  times  and  seemed  to  be  quite  devoted. 
Nathaniel,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  quite  stu- 
dious and,  although  working  summers  for  Daniel  on  the 
farm,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  doctor  and  his 
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brothers  and  brother-in-law  had  offered  to  help  him  in 
getting  his  education.  Phebe  was  still  busy  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  her  profession. 

Captain  Moses  was  aging  more  rapidly  than  his  wife, 
being  a  few  years  her  senior,  and  was  suffering  consider- 
ably from  some  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  wars,  and 
the  hardships  of  his  captivity.  One  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table,  he  said:  ''I  have  long  wished  to  visit 
Carolina  to  see  if  Mary's  parents  or  other  relatives  are 
living  to  tell  them  that  she  is  still  alive,  and  give  them  her 
history.  Now  that  the  autumn  is  nearly  past,  I  think  a 
visit  to  that  warm  climate  would  be  good  for  me;  and  I 
can  go  better  now  while  Miriam  and  Nathaniel  are  still 
at  home.  The  last  time  I  saw  Esther's  husband,  a  few 
weeks  £^o  when  I  met  him  in  Clayberg,  he  said  one  of  his 
ships  would  sail  the  fifteenth  of  October  for  the  Caro- 
linas  and  the  West  Indies,  and  he  invited  me  to  go  on  that 
vessel  to  Port  Royal,  especially  as  he  was  to  go  himself 
as  master.  I  can  stay  a  week  or  a  month  or  longer  if  I 
wish,  and  come  home  on  one  of  their  ships.  Michael 
Fra3anan  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  would  sail  for 
Bayport  on  the  tenth  and  arrive  there  before  the  four- 
teenth without  fail,  as  he  has  some  freight  for  Havana 
which  is  to  go  on  Jason's  vessel." 

Phebe,  knowing  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  performing  what  he  considered  this  long  delayed 
duty,  replied:  '*Well,  John,  you  know  we  shall  miss  you 
very  much,  but  we  hope  you  will  find  Mary's  people,  and 
that  your  health  will  be  benefited  by  the  sea  voyg^e  and 
the  sojourn  in  the  warm  sunny  south." 

The  captain  saw  the  chief  that  day  and  invited  him 
and  his  wife  to  accompany  him,  but  Mary  said  she  could 
not  leave  her  children,  and  of  course  her  husband  would 
not  go  without  her,  especially  as  he  was  now  having  much 
anxiety  about  the  emigration  of  his  people  to  the  West, 
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and  he  ne^ed  to  be  with  them  to  endeavor  to  keep  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  going  away. 

In  due  time  the  vessel  at  Bayport,  spreading  her  canvas 
to  the  favoring  breeze,  sailed  away  to  the  south.  A  stop 
was  made  at  New  York  to  deliver  some  goods  and  take 
on  more  freight;  then  on  a  beautiful  October  day  they 
glided  down  through  the  narrows  past  Sandy  Hook  out 
upon  the  open  ocean.  The  broad  Atlantic  was  in  all  its 
beauty,  the  weather  favoring  their  voyage,  and,  on  the 
third  day,  they  passed  Cape  Henry  and  were  approach- 
ing Cape  Hatteras  which  they  expected  to  pass  in  due 
time  if  the  weather  continued  favorable.  Captain  Moses 
was  entranced  with  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  bright 
blue  sky,  the  shining  sun,  the  dim  line  of  smoky  land  in 
the  western  horizon,  the  dolphins  sporting  in  the  waves 
and  darting  here  and  there,  coming  nearly  up  to  the  ship, 
as  if  to  caress  its  glistening  sides,  the  balmy  air  coming 
warm  and  bracing  from  the  northwest,  the  foam-crested 
waves  spattering  at  times  over  upon  the  deck,  the  easy 
rapid  movement  through  the  waters,  as  with  all  sails 
spread  they  sped  onward  towards  their  destination;  all 
conspired  to  fill  his  heart  and  soul  with  joy  and  pleasure. 
As  he  filled  his  lungs  full  of  the  bracing,  inspiring  sea  air, 
he  said  to  Jason:  "  I  think  I  feel  about  ten  years  younger 
than  I  did  the  day  we  started.  I  ajn  enjoying  the  voyage 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  wish  of  your  mother-in-law 
that  my  health  might  be  benefited  is  already  fulfilled." 
But  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  increased :  a  few  scattering 
clouds  flitted  across  the  sky,  and  as  the  sun  approached 
its  setting,  it  became  evident  that  a  storm  was  near. 

When  Captain  Moses  retreated  to  the  cabin  to  escape 
the  waves  that  were  dashing  over  the  ship,  he  noticed 
that  the  men  were  furling  the  sails,  and,  when  the  twi- 
light was  verging  into  darkness,  the  tempest  in  all  its 
fury  burst  upon  them.    The  waves  rolled  on  high,  seem- 
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ing  like  mountains;  and  as  their  phosphofescent  crests 
held  aloft  for  a  moment,  then  dashed  down  upon  the  ship 
submerging  it  beneath  the  waters,  it  seemed  as  if  they 
must  sink;  but  then  the  staunch  vessel  seemed  to  shake 
itself  and  rise  intact  to  the  surface  and  again  dart  for- 
ward sailing  out  into  the  great  deep  under  bare  poles. 

During  the  afternoon  all  the  furniture  in  the  cabin 
that  was  not  stationary  had  been  lashed  fast,  and  Captain 
Moses  tried  to  keep  himself  from  tumbling  hither  and 
thither  as  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched  as  it  is  possible  only 
in  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras.  When  Jason  came  in  he 
found  his  father-in-law  standing  up  holding  fast  to  a 
post  near  the  center  of  the  cabin  and  accosted  him: 
"Well,  father,  this  is  the  worst  storm  I  ever  experienced 
even  in  this  tempestuous  part  of  the  ocean,  but  we  have  a 
strong  ship  which  will  no  doubt  carry  us  through  in  safety. 
I  never  carry  an  overload,  especially  when  making  this 
trip  down  the  coast  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  ship 
was  built  upon  honor  by  a  relative  of  mine  in  Salem,  and 
I  paid  him  some  extra,  but  I  think  it  was  money  well  used 
as  he  guaranteed  that  if  it  was  properly  loaded,  so  that 
the  cargo  would  not  shift,  it  would  outride  any  storm  it 
could  ever  encounter.  I  have  just  looked  at  the  cargo 
and  it  is  all  right.  Of  course  you  will  be  uncomfortable 
while  this  tempest  is  raging  but  you  need  have  no  fear, 
for  we  shall  come  through  in  safety,  for  while  going  about 
the  ship,  I  have  been  talking  with  the  Lord  a  little  and  I 
have  the  assurance  that  he  will  carry  us  through.'' 

"It  is  a  strange  coincidence,"  the  father  replied,  "and 
yet  not  strange,  I  have  not  as  much  faith  as  I  ought  to 
have:  I  have  been  sometimes  something  of  a  doubting 
Thomas;  but  in  the  face  of  this  manifestation  of  His 
power,  I  could  do  nothing  but  call  unto  Him  and  He  has 
given  me  the  same  assurance  as  that  of  which  you  speak: 
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so  I  think  we  may  be  contented,  and  trust  in  '  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well.' " 

In  the  morning  the  storm  having  somewhat  abated, 
about  nine  o'clock,  they  were  able  to  get  up  enough  sail 
to  carry  them  on  their  course,  and,  after  three  days  more 
eiq^erience  on  an  angry  sea,  they  anchored  in  Port  Royal 
harbor.  The  day  was  ideal.  A  light  easterly  breeze 
wafted  in  upon  them  the  perfume  of  the  clear  sea  waters 
which  seemed  to  be  seven  times  purified  by  the  greats  torm 
of  the  few  previous  days,  and  the  sun  in  all  its  beauty 
and  comfort,  shining  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  filled  the  hearts 
of  those  Puritan  mariners  with  gratitude  for  their  deliv* 
erance. 

The  agent,  a  Mr.  Dupont,  who  had  dharge  of  the  sup- 
plies landed  for  the  planters  of  the  adjacent  islands,  was 
well  acquainted  in  that  vicinity  and  for  miles  around. 
He  replied  to  Captain  Moses'  inquires  that  a  rich  planter. 
Colonel  Gabriel  LaNou,  who  owned  about  a  hundred 
servants,  big  and  little,  lived  near  the  village  of  Beaufort 
a  few  miles  up  the  river,  and  that  he  would  sail  his  sloop 
up  there  to  deliver  some  goods  the  next  day;  that  he  must 
stay  with  him  until  that  time,  and  he  would  be  glad  of 
his  company. 

"We  like  to  meet  the  people  from  the  northern  colo- 
nies," he  said.  "We  like  to  compare  notes  and  learn  how 
they  get  along,  what  kind  of  crops  they  raise,  etc.  A 
relative  of  mine  settled  in  your  colony  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  by  the  name  of  John  Beaumont.  His 
wife's  name  was  Mary  LeCount." 

"That  now  is  interesting,"  said  Captain  Moses.  "My 
daughter's  husband  is  a  grandson  of  John  Beaumont 
whose  wife's  name  was  Mary  LeCount." 

"Then  we  are  related,"  said  Mr.  Dupont,  "so  you  must 
stay  and  make  us  a  good  long  visit." 

30 
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But  Captain  Moses  did  not  fail  to  go  to  Beaumont  the 
next  day  and  he  much  enjoyed  the  sail  over  the  placid 
waters,  for  the  scenes  were  new.  The  water  fowl  were 
numerous  and  seemed  very  tame  and  the  alligators  sun- 
ning themselves  upon  the  bank  or  splashing  in  the  water, 
took  little  notice  of  the  intruders.  Schools  of  mullets 
were  so  dense  that  those  at  the  surface  were  fairly  pushed 
out  of  the  water  by  their  mates  underneath,  and  occasion- 
ally one  jumped  up  on  the  low  deck  of  the  sloop.  What 
the  captain  called  "winrows"  of  oysters  were  packed  in 
places  along  the  shore  above  the  rising  tide  and  occa- 
sionally a  sly  fox  looked  out  at  the  sailors  and  then  quickly 
disappeared  in  the  maze  of  canebrakes.  The  sun  shin- 
ing brightly,  yet  not  dazzling  nor  too  warm  for  comfort, 
in  the  balmy  air  clarified  by  the  light,  early  white  frost 
of  the  morning,  inunersed  the  landscape,  the  sky,  all 
about,  above,  beneath  them,  in  its  glory  which  has  its 
equal  in  no  other  part  of  the  eath,  outside  of  the  sea 
islands  of  the  Carolinas. 

The  stranger  to  these  scenes  breathed  his  lungs  to  their 
utmost  fullness  with  the  aroma  and  the  ozone,  until  his 
whole  body  and  soul  were  thrilled  with  the  life-inspiring 
elements  and  he  exclaimed:  "I  wonder  if  Heaven  will  be 
more  beautiful  than  this." 

"I  don't  know"  said  Mr.  Dupont,  "how  that  may  be, 
but  you  have  happened  upon  one  of  the  perfect  days  in 
our  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year.  I  am  glad  you 
enjoy  it." 

"You  don't  think  it  happened,  do  you?"  Captain 
Moses  retorted.  "Your  belief  and  mine,  I  presume,  are 
the  same,  that  nothing  comes  by  chance,  but  God  fore- 
ordains whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

"  I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Dupont  replied,  "  I  think  here  in 
Carolina  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  old  fatalistic 
predestination  idea,  but  that  is  a  problem  which  neither 
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you  nor  I  will  ever  be  able  to  solve.  I  suppose  it  is  best 
we  should  not  know  everything,  for  if  we  fully  understood 
all  of  God's  ways  and  plans,  perhaps  there  would  not  be 
much  room  left  for  trust  and  confidence  in  Him,  which  I 
consider  a  great  part  of  our  religion." 

"Well,''said  Captain  Moses  ''it  maybe  that  sometimes 
we  blame  God  for  things  that  go  wrong,  when  it  is  our 
own  fault.  I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  disown  our  own 
responsibility  as  moral  agents." 

Thus  these  two  congenial  spirits  conversed  about  re- 
ligion and  agriculture  and  commerce,  exchanging  their 
thoughts  and  opinions,  until  the  moderate  favoring  breeze 
brought  them  to  their  destination. 

The  colonel  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  and 
about  the  time  Mr.  Dupont  was  expected  had  come  to  the 
landing.  When  the  stranger  was  introduced  he  greeted 
him  heartily,  but  was  quite  curious  to  learn  his  business. 
** However,"  he  said,  "you  will  remain  with  me  for  a 
time,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

On  the  way  to  the  plantation,  Captain  Moses,  who  was 
a  good  diplomat,  asked  the  question,  ''Did  you  lose  a 
child  in  one  of  the  Indian  raids  up  in  the  Albermarle 
sound  region?" 

The  colonel  stopped  and,  with  an  inquiring  and  search- 
ing look  at  the  strange  visitor,  inquired,  with  the  tears 
starting  in  his  eyes,  "Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question? 
Yes,  I  lost  a  little  girl  who,  as  we  suppose,  was  taken  cap- 
tive and  we  have  never  ceased  to  mourn  for  her,  and  I  have 
sent  searchers,  both  white  and  Indian,  to  the  Tuscaroras 
in  the  north  and  to  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  here,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  least  clue  or  to  learn  her 
fate.     But,  tell  me,  do  you  know  anything  about  her?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  captain,  "I  heard  a  wounded  man, 
who  was  one  of  a  band  of  Indian  raiders,  say  that  a  child  of 
your  name  was  captured  and  carried  off  by  the  Indians 
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some  years  ago.  He  was  dying  and  seemed  very  anxious 
to  tell  someone  what  he  knew  about  it,  and  as  I  was  there 
he  told  me.  In  fact,  it  was  in  my  dooryard,  where  he 
fell  in  an  attack  upon  my  home.  But  as  we  are  near  the 
house,  we  will  sit  on  the  porch  and  talk  it  over." 

The  colonel  was  so  intensely  excited  that,  leaving  his 
visitor  to  find  a  chair,  he  ran  forward  shouting  "Joanna! 
Joanna!  here  is  a  man  who  has  heard  about  our  little  lost 
Marie!    Come  quick  and  hear  what  he  can  tell  us." 

A  spry  elderly  woman  ran  out  of  the  door  in  advance 
of  her  husband,  rushed  up  to  the  stranger,  and,  putting 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  almost  breathless,  gasped,  *'  Is 
she  alive?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  visitor,  "she  was  alive  and  well  a  few 
days  ago." 

With  the  words  "I  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
heard  my  prayer,"  she  sank  into  a  chair  in  a  dead  faint. 
Amelia,  a  faithful  servant  who  had  come  to  the  door  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  ran  forward  and  quickly 
wrapping  her  mistress'  gown  about  the  ankles,  raised 
the  feet  at  the  same  time;  saying,  "Massa,  tip  back  de 
char :  dat's  'nough.  Dinah,  run  quick  fetch  some  watah." 
When  Dinah  came  with  a  pail  of  water,  Amelia  told  Dinah 
to  hold  up  the  mistress's  feet  and  immediately  dipping 
up  some  water  in  the  hollow  gourd,  which  was  used  as  a 
dipper,  she  poured  a  little  on  Mrs.  LaNou's  face  and  then, 
held  some  in  each  hand  against  the  fainted  woman's 
temples. 

In  a  short  time  the  mistress  opened  her  eyes  saying, 
"Where  am  I?  Oh!  it's  about  my  poor,  dear,  little  lost 
Marie." 

When,  by  Amelia's  orders,  the  mistress'  feet  were 
placed  upon  the  floor  and  the  chair  was  returned  to  posi- 
tion, Mrs.  LaNou  said,  "Thank  you,  Amelia,  I  can  always 
depend  on  you.    You  can  be  excused  now,  but,"  turning 
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to  the  stranger,  ''tell  us  all  about  Marie.  Where  is 
she?*' 

The  captain  now  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
tell  the  story  briefly  of  their  daughter's  captivity.  He 
related  the  incident  of  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
dwelling  upon  all  that  concerned  Mary  the  Indian  girl, 
and  her  mishap  on  the  evening  of  the  attack,  and  when 
he  had  repeated  die  dying  man's  confession  he  said: 
"That  Indian  girl  is  your  daughter.  She  was  already  en- 
gaged to  the  Mohegan  chief  and  I  could  not  persuade  her 
to  put  off  the  marriage.  I  tried  to  get  her  and  her  hus- 
band to  come  with  me  to  visit  her  parents  or  other  living 
relatives,  but  she  said  she  could  not  leave  her  children 
and  he  was  very  busy  trying  to  persuade  one  of  his  best 
families  from  going  West,  which  they  seem  bent  on  doing." 

The  colonel  and  his  wife  sat  as  if  dazed,  intently  lis- 
tening to  every  word.  Then  she  spoke  out  decidedly: 
"She  must  come  home.  Her  husband  can  come  and  be 
our  superintendent.  We  have  plenty  for  them  and  their 
children,  or  they  can  have  an  adjoining  plantation  which 
is  for  sale." 

The  captain  replied :  "  If  you  both  will  visit  them,  you 
may  persuade  them  to  come  South;  but  I  doubt  it,  for 
he  has  his  people  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  not  forsake 
them;  and  nothing  can  induce  her  to  leave  her  husband. 
The  ship  on  which  I  shall  return  will' be  in  Port  Royal  in 
two  weeks,  and  you  can  go  with  me  if  you  will." 

"We  will  go,"  the  weeping  mother  said,  and  Colonel 
LaNou  did  not  object. 

Captain  Moses  very  much  enjoyed  his  visit.  Colonel 
LaNou  was  a  worthy  son  of  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
Carolina  pioneers.  Nearly  six  feet  in  stature,  he  was 
of  almost  perfect  bodily  proportions,  with  strong  well- 
chiseled  features,  straight,  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing, 
with  light  hair  and  complexion,  and  a  ruddy  counte- 
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nance,  and,  although  well  advanced  in  years,  he  seemed 
like  a  much  younger  man.  He  had  a  swift  sailing  fishing 
smack,  and  one  day  with  his  guest  he  sailed  across  to 
Cockspur  Island  to  fish  for  sea  bass.  Soft  shell  crabs 
and  large  shrimp  were  plenty  there,  therefore  it  was  ex- 
cellent feeding  ground  for  the  sea  beauties  and  a  good 
place  to  take  that  prince  of  good  fishes.  With  a  fair 
wind  they  started  early  and  feached  the  river  before  noon. 
Soon  after  they  arrived  the  wind  shifting  to  the  south- 
west, about  an  hour  later  lulled,  so  that  the  water  was  in 
perfect  condition  for  fishing.  The  colonel  anchored  in 
the  channel  where  the  large  bass  were  usually  caught,  as 
he  wished  to  see  how  the  captain  would  be  exercised  in 
catching  a  twenty  to  thirty  pounder. 

He  had  given  the  visitor  an  extra  strong  hook  and  line 
baited  with  a  medium-sized  soft  shell,  and  the  sinker  had 
hardly  touched  bottom  when  the  captain  felt  a  heavy 
tug  and  began  pulling  in,  when  the  colonel  said:  ''That 
seems  like  a  whale  of  a  customer.  You  have  a  good  strong 
tackle  but  you  must  let  him  run  or  you  will  lose  him." 

The  guest  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  host  and,  after 
about  a  half -hour  fight,  the  quarry  was  at  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  safely  hauled  in.  The  colonel  brought  the  steel- 
yards out  of  the  cabin  and,  weighing  the  monster,  as  he 
called  it,  it  tipped  the  yard  at  just  thirty-seven  pounds. 

"I  think  that  is*the  bell  sheep  of  the  flock,  so  for  an 
hour  or  two  we  will  be  busy."  His  prediction  proved  true 
for  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  they  had  more  than  fifty 
bass,  mostly  ranging  in  weight  from  four  to  fifteen  pounds 
with  a  few  of  larger  size. 

"My  plantation  preacher,  old  Paul,  is  very  fond  of 
sheepshead,"  said  the  colonel,  ''so  we  will  change  posi- 
tion and  try  to  take  a  few."  As  he  knew  where  to  fiind 
them  they  soon  had  as  many  as  he  wanted.  The  water 
fowl  were  swarming  in  the  waters  and  Colonel  LaNou 
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remarked  that  there  must  have  been  a  cold  snap  in  the 
North  with  snow,  as  the  ducks  had  come  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual.  The  guns  were  brought  out  and  the  fish- 
erman were  transformed  to  hunters.  With  low  furled 
sails  they  crept  along  and  in  a  short  time  about  a  dozen 
each  of  fine  fat  blacks  and  canvas  backs  were  bagged. 
Then  all  canvas  was  unfurled.  Fortunately,  the  sou'- 
wester continued  and  increased  after  sundown,  and,  with 
a  beautiful  moon  to  light  their  way,  they  arrived  at  the 
home  landing  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  captain  was  surprised  at  the  greeting  they  re- 
ceived. About  thirty  stout,  happy  negroes  were  there 
in  charge  of  Hannibal,  the  foreman,  and  Paul,  the 
preacher.  Their  day's  work  done,  it  was  a  great  frolic 
for  them  to  go  to  the  landing  to  meet  the  master  and  care 
for  and  dress  the  fish  and  game. 

Paul  was  first  to  speak:  ''Git  any  sheepshead,  massa?" 

"Yes,  Paul,  you  take  charge  of  them  and  give  them  to 
whom  you  please."  Then  came  Hannibal,  followed  by  a 
fine  looking  young  fellow:  ''Caesar  done  run  'way  today;" 
then  turning  to  the  prisoner  the  big,  stout  foreman 
shouted,  "Hyer  you  good-for-nothin'  niggah,  come  hyer." 
Then  grabbing  him  by  the  shoulder  he  pulled  him  up  be- 
fore the  colonel  saying,  "We  was  pickin'  cotton  and  he 
seen  his  dog  chasin'  a  possum,  and  de  bad  niggah,  he  jest 
dropped  his  basket  an'  run.  I  hollered  at  him  but  he 
wouldn't  come  back.  Den  when  we  done  quit  work,  I 
went  obah  to  Massa  LeCount's  plantation,  an'  sure  'nuff 
dar  was  dat  runway  niggah  wid  his  gal  Lizzie  an'  he  a 
skinnin'  de  possum,  an  dat  cur  dog  Cuffy,  a  standin'  dar 
a-w2^gin'  his  tail." 

Caesar,  with  his  head  down,  seeming  almost  ready  to 
collapse,  was  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation.  The  colonel 
said  aside  to  Captain  Moses:  "I  am  sorry  to  keep  you 
waiting  here,  but  as  this  thing  is  on  my  hands,  I  might  as 
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well  attend  to  it  now.  Take  notice  what  a  little  kindness 
will  do."  Then  to  the  culprit:  "Caesar,  why  have  you 
been  bad  today?  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  said  I 
should  be  obliged  to  punish  you  if  you  ran  away  again?" 

"No,  Massa,"  Caesar  tearfully  replied,  "but  I  chased 
dat  possum  ebbah  so  long  las'  night  an'  when  Cuffy  got 
him  treed  I  'membered  jes  whar  I  hid  de  ax  an'  I  couldn't 
let  him  git  away  no  how.  An'  'twas  mos'  quitten'  time, 
so  I  jes*  went  'n'  cotched  him." 

"Look  up,  Caesar!"  the  master  said,  sternly.  "I  was 
going  to  do  something  to  make  you  happy.  Do  you 
think  you  deserve  it  now?" 

"I'se  berry  sorry,  Massa,  powahful  sorry;  I  won't  do 
it  no  mo',  nebbah." 

"Do  you  remember  those  logs  we  cut  in  the  woods?" 

"Yis,  Massa." 

"Well,  I  was  going  to  build  a  cabin  and  let  Lizzie  be 
your  wife  and  come  and  live  with  you.  Mr.  LeCount*s 
Sambo  wants  Dinah  and  I  bargained  to  swap  her  for 
Lizzie.    Will  you  always  be  very  good  if  I  will  do  it?" 

"O  Massa,  youse  a  angel.  I'll  nebbah  run  'way  no 
mo'  for  ebbah  and  ebbah  if  you  only  will." 

"But  I  must  punish  you  this  time  and  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  new  kind  of  whipping.  I  am  going  to  forgive 
you  and  let  you  go  clear  for  your  running  away  today." 

"O  Massa,  Massa,  youse  de  bestest  Massa  in  de 
wohld,"  and  then  the  simple  son  of  toil  fell  upon  his  knees 
and,  bending  down,  kissed  his  master's  foot. 

"There,  Caesar,"  the  colonel  said  kindlyi  "I  will  excuse 
you  now,  but  you  can  show  this  gentleman  some  of  your 
jimcracks." 

There  was  a  most  wonderful  transformation.  Caesar, 
now  bright  and  sunny,  laughing  all  over  from  head  to 
foot,  raised  his  hands,  put  himself  in  position  for  a  "hoe- 
down,"  then  turned  a  handspring,  landing  on  his  feet 
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and  immediately  turning  again  landed  on  his  head, 
kicking  his  feet  up  in  the  air  and,  after  a  few  seconds,  he 
turned  backward  coming  again  on  his  feet,  then  jumped 
up  and  struck  his  heels  together  twice  before  coming 
again  to  the  ground.  Immediately  he  began  dancing  a 
jig  accompanying  the  steps  with  an  improvised  melody 
with  the  words: 

"Massa  Nou,  Massa  Nou, 
He's  de  man  foh  me  an'  you." 

Then  he  repeated  and  all  joined  in  the  song.  Following 
this  was  an  another  improvised  verse. 

"If  he  whip  you,  don't  you  cry, 
Be  all  bettah  bye  an'  bye. 
Nebbah  mind. 
He  80  kind." 

Then  came  the  chorus  sung  heartily  with  loud  but  melo- 
dious voices.    He  continued 

"Missus  NoU|  when  we  sick. 
She  take  care  me  and  you. 
Lady  Nou, 
She  true  blue." 

Then  followed  the  chorus. 

As  the  fishermen-hunters  entered  the  door  of  the  man- 
sion, the  sound  of  the  happy  voices  in  the  distance  was 
still  floating  on  the  evening  air  as  the  hands  went  about 
their  work  of  caring  for  the  cargo  and  securing  the  boat. 

That  evening  seated  by  the  cheerful  blaze.  Colonel 
LaNou  gave  an  account  of  the  young  man  who  had  run 
away.  "Caesar  is  one  of  my  most  valued  servants.  A 
relative  of  mine  who  is  a  planter  in  Cuba,  three  years  ago 
brought  some  hands  to  Port  Royal  for  sale:  as  he  had 
more  than  he  needed.  In  looking  them  over  I  saw  this 
boy  and  as  his  price  was  only  five  pounds,  I  selected  him 
for  purchase.    The  owner  cautioned  me  that  this  was  a 
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very  refractory  specimen,  that  his  grandfather  was  a  son 
of  King  Philip  of  the  Pokonokets,  who  had  been  sold  as  a 
slave  in  Cuba  at  the  close  of  Philip's  war. 

*'  This  only  confirmed  my  purpose  to  buy  him.  I  found 
that  I  had  been  correctly  informed,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Lizzie  on  my  neighbor's 
plantation,  who  was  brought  from  Cuba  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  I  should  have  lost  him  to  the  Indians  before  now. 
But  I  have  neverwhipped  him,  nor  inflicted  corporal  pun- 
ishment of  any  kind.  I  have  persistently  used  kindness; 
and  as  you  see  he  fairly  worships  me.  If  I  dared  I  would 
set  him  free  tomorrow  and  hire  him  to  work  for  me,  but 
my  neighbors  would  fear  that  it  would  tend  to  make  their 
servants  restless,  and  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  feel  a 
great  responsibility  in  owning  these  people.  They  are 
an  inferior  race,  but  they  are  human  beings,  and  their 
inferiority  may  be  owing  to  their  environment  more  than 
we  think.  I  would  like  to  see  them  all  freed  and  then  we 
would  have  a  contented  peasantry  who  would  own  their 
own  little  homes  and  work  for  fair  wages.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  would  have  as  much  or  more  income,  and  be 
relieved  from  a  large  part  of  the  worry  and  perplexity  we 
now  have  in  managing  our  affairs." 

The  next  morning  twelve  stout  negroes  were  in  the 
woods  with  the  teams  and  soon  the  logs  began  to  accumu- 
late on  the  bank  of  a  pleasant  creek  where  the  restless 
tide  never  ceases  to  ebb  and  flow.  After  dinner,  while 
the  logs  were  still  moving,  old  Paul,  who  was  a  carpenter, 
with  ten  of  the  hands  prepared  the  foundation  and  began 
the  construction  of  the  new  house.  Three  days  later  the 
roof  was  on  and  in  six  days  Caesar's  home  was  ready  for 
occupation.  Sambo's  home  on  the  next  plantation  was 
ready  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  bridegrooms  and 
brides  were  excused  from  work  until  the  following  Sun- 
day, when  the  double  wedding  was  to  take  place. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  still  Sabbath,  and  a  gala  day  for  the 
two  neighboring  plantations.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  decked  out  in  their  best.  In  a  fine  grove  of 
live  oaks,  on  the  line  of  the  two  places,  a  huge  fire  was 
burning  and  beside  it  was  a  whole  fat  ox,  neatly  dressed, 
roasting  for  the  barbecue.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire,  the  coals  and  ashes  were  raked  out  to  cover  bushels 
of  yams.  In  the  morning,  the  churchgoers  had  been 
''to  meeting"  and  about  two  o'clock  the  usual  et  ceteras 
for  such  an  occasion  began  to  be  brought  in  and  arranged 
for  the  feast  which  was  to  be  immediately  after  the  wed- 
ding at  three  o'clock.  Then  the  people  congregated  in 
charge  of  their  overseers  and  were  allowed  to  mingle 
freely  together,  chatting  and  visiting  as  the  grove  re- 
sounded with  their  laughter  and  songs. 

Under  a  beautiful  live  oak  festooned  with  its  drapery 
of  moss,  Caesar  and  Lizzie,  and  Sambo  and  Dinah  stood, 
gaily  dressed  in  good  cast-off  suits  of  fine  clothing,  from 
the  wardrobes  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  which  had 
served  the  same  purpose  on  other  similar  occasions. 
The  sounds  of  voices  were  hushed  when  Paul,  looking 
venerable  and  clerical  in  his  preaching  suit,  performed  the 
simple  ceremony  of  the  marriage  ritual  and  separately 
pronounced  the  two  couples  man  and  wife.  The  viands 
might  tempt  the  palate  of  an  epicure,  and  the  two  hundred 
slaves  enjoyed  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  while  the  forest 
rang  with  the  hum  and  shoutings  of  their  hilarity.  The 
setting  sun  saw  them  all  back  in  their  humble  homes, 
happy  in  the  memories  of  the  day. 

Captain  Moses,  much  pleased  and  amused,  said  to  his 
host:  "These  people  are  not  their  own  masters,  but  they 
certainly  seem  to  be  happy." 

"Well,"  the  colonel  replied,  "they  are  care  free;  they 
are  clothed  and  fed ;  they  are  cared  for  in  sickness  and  in 
childhood ;  and  in  old  age  they  need  not  worry  about  any- 
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thing.  Why  should  they  not  be  happy?  They  have 
steady  work  which  is  good  for  them.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  who  would  like  to  be  free,  but  the  most  of  them 
accept  their  situation  and  condition  with  perfect  content- 
ment and  stoicism.  I  would  prefer  to  see  them  free,  as 
I  told  you  the  other  evening,  but  the  master,  like  his 
servants,  accepts  the  situation  as  he  finds  it  and  tries  to 
make  the  best  of  it." 

The  captain  very  much  appreciated  the  cordiality 
and  the  hospitality  of  his  Beaufort  friends  and  made  sev- 
eral other  acquaintances  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  and  the  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

He  found  a  noble  people  which  it  was  a  pleasure  and 
an  inspiration  to  meet,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  al- 
ways highly  prized. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 
Mary  and  Her  Parents  Meet 

■ 

**  You  must  therefore  love  me  myself,  and  not  my  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  are  to  be  real  friends, ^^ — Cicero. 

The  days  flew  by  and  the  time  for  departure  arrived. 
The  homeward  voyage  was  pleasant  without  any  storms 
and  with  a  fair  wind,  the  trip  was  made  in  an  unusually 
short  time.  While  waiting  at  Bayport  for  a  ship  to 
Riverton,  the  qaptain's  guests  were  glad  to  visit  John 
Beaumont  and  his  wife  to  talk  over  their  family  history 
and  kinship  and  compare  notes  about  their  business 
interests  and  prospects. 

They  were  fortunate  in  getting  Michael  Frayman's 
vessel  in  which  they  sailed  direct  to  Riverton,  where  they 
arrived  in  due  time,  and  Captain  Moses'  brother,  who 
lived  in  that  place,  loaned  his  horses  freely  to  carry  the 
travellers  to  the  farmhouse  on  the  mountain.  After 
careful  consideration  it  was  concluded  best  to  go  to  the 
captain's  house  where  the  colonel  and  his  wife  would  be 
entertained  while  they  remained  in  Pineville.  It  was  a 
pleasant  December  day  and  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion just  in  time  to  see  the  sun  setting  in  all  his  glory 
behind  the  western  mountains.  As  Colonel  LaNou  and 
his  wife  were  tired  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  until  the 
next  day  before  informing  Mary  of  their  arrival.  Then 
there  arose  the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  invite 
their  long-lost  daughter  to  call  on  them  or  go  to  her  home 
and  meet  her  there,  but  the  latter  course  was  adopted, 
and  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  started 
down  the  mountain  attended  by  Miriam,  who  acted  as 
their  guide,  with  instructions  to  introduce  the  strangers 
to  the  chief  and  his  wife. 
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When  Miriam  knocked  at  the  door,  Mary  was  in  the 
kitchen  with  a  wooden  bowl  in  her  hand,  in  which  she 
had  been  chopping  some  sausage  for  dinner.  She  had 
just  washed  this  useful  utensil  and  was  drying  it  with  a 
dishcloth.  She  said,  "Come  in."  Then  seeing  Miriam 
when  the  door  was  opened  she  exclaimed,  "Why,  little 
girl,  you  are  getting  very  formal.  Why  didn't  you  come 
in  without  knocking?  What  playfulness  have  you  on 
hand  this  fine  morning?" 

"Oh,"  Miriam  replied,  "I  came  to  introduce  some 
friends." 

Then  as  the  three  came  into  the  room,  Miriam,  pre- 
ceding the  visitors,  said,  "Mrs.  Wittonko,  this  is  your 
father.  Colonel  LaNou,  and  your  mother,  his  wife." 

Taken  completely  by  surprise,  Mary  dropped  both 
bowl  and  dishcloth  from  her  hands  and  stood  as  if  trans- 
fixed, or  as  if  in  a  trance.  The  presence  of  her  parents 
awakened  her  memory  of  that  dreadful  day  of  massacre. 
She  was  a  child  again  hiding  in  the  cornfield  with  her 
mother.  There  was  the  powerful  savage  with  tomahawk 
uplifted  ready  to  strike,  her  mother  escaping  to  the 
swamp  while  she  was  seized  and  carried  away  in  the 
warrior's  arms.  It  all  flashed  upon  her  mind,  while  for 
a  moment  the  present  and  its  scenes  vanished.  Partly 
recovering  herself  she  exclaimed: 

"Mother!— Father!— It  cannot  be!" 

"Marie,  my  dear,  don't  you  remember  me?"  the 
mother  asked.  "Don't  you  remember  the  day  when 
you  were  carried  away  as  I  ran  for  the  swamp?" 

"Yes,  mother,  it  comes  to  me  now, — that  terrible  time 
of  long  ago."  Then  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms, 
when  the  scene  was  so  affecting  that  Colonel  LaNou  went 
out  into  the  dooryard  where  he  waited  for  several  minutes 
before  he  could  dry  his  tears  and  return  to  greet  his  long- 
lost  daughter  with  the  kiss  of  a  father's  love. 
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While  they  were  seated  by  the  cheerful  glowing  fire- 
place, Mary  related  the  main  points  of  her  experience  so 
far  as  she  could  remember. 

**I  have  married  a  king,"  she  said.  "He  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  my  heart  and  life.  Major  Rose  says  he  is  a 
descendant  in  part,  at  least,  of  Norse  ancestors,  and  I 
notice  that  our  children  are  as  light  complexioned  as 
some  of  our  Puritan  neighbors.  He  is  a  .christian  and 
always  kind  and  true. " 

A  cloud  came  over  the  joy  of  the  parents  as  they  began 
to  realize  that  so  far  as  living  with  them  again  and  partici- 
pating in  their  life  in  the  far  away  southern  home,  was 
concerned,  their  loved  daughter  though  found  was  now 
irretrievably  lost  to  them  forever,  so  far  as  this  mortal 
life  was  concerned.  But  the  mother  broaqhed  the  sub- 
ject. She  began  by  describing  the  climate  and  the 
plantation  life,  where  servants  were  ready  to  minister  to 
every  want.  She  spoke  of  the  flowers  and  shubbery, 
the  beautiful  palmettoes  and  the  live  oaks  draped  with 
moss,  and  mentioned  the  orange  and  fig  trees  whose 
fruit,  ripe  and  luscious,  could  be  eaten  from  the  tree. 

"How  much  pleasanter  it  would  be  for  you,"  she  said, 
"than  here  in  the  wintry  North.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
live  with  us,  there  is  a  fine  plantation  for  sale  near  by, 
which  we  will  present  to  you.  Your  husband  will  have 
no  work  to  do;  only  to  manage  his  affairs  while  the  serv- 
ants do  the  work." 

While  Mrs.  LaNou  was  talking,  Wittonko  coming  in, 
the  colonel  and  his  wife  were  quite  well  pleased  with  the 
chief,  as  Mary  made  them  acquainted.  They  noticed 
that  he  was  hardly  any  darker  in  color  than  some  of  the 
families  of  Spanish  descent  of  their  acquaintance.  He 
was  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  and  spoke  good  English. 
As  Mary's  husband,  from  the  few  words  he  heard,  in- 
ferred that  her  parents  wanted  her  to  return  with  them 
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to  their  home  in  Carolina,  in  a  very  candid  way  he  said : 
"  Under  the  circumstances,  as  Mary  is  a  captive  and  you 
are  her  parents,  I  will  relinquish  my  claim,  and  if  ehe 
wishes  she  can  go  back  to  her  home. " 

"But,"  said  the  colonel,  "we  want  you  tocome  too. 
There  is  a  plantation  you  can  have  where  you  will  be  a 
wealthy  planter  and  enjoy  life  in  a  pleasant  climate." 

"That  may  be  very  desirable,"  said  the  chief,  "but  I 
cannot  leave  my  pec^le.  Although  many  of  the  most 
enterprising  have  gone  West,  I  must  stay  here  to  do  what 
I  can  to  help  the  few  who  remain.  But,  Mary,  you  can 
go  if  you  wish. " 

"1  do  not  wish  to  go  without  you,"  she  said,  as  she 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  pressii^  her  lips  to  his  with 
the  kiss  of  true  love.  "And  then  I  oould  not  take  his 
children  away  from  him  and  it  would  break  my  heart  to 
be  separated  from  them  and  their  father.  No,  my  dear 
mother  and  father,  I  must  stay  with  my  husband;  for 
much  as  I  love  you  and  would  wish  to  be  with  you,  or 
near  you,  this  is  my  life.  Here  I  have  lived  from  child- 
hood and  I  cannot  chai^  now." 

The  sad  parents,  seeing  the  situation,  understood  that 
even  if  they  could  persuade  their  daughter  to  forsake  her 
family  and  go  with  them,  they  would  only  take  her  to  a 
life  of  misery,  sorrow  and  repining,  and  probably  to  an 
early  grave.  Being  people  of  the  heroic  stamp,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  their  duty  to  accept  the  inevitable. 
But  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  them  to  know  that  their 
little  Marie  was  still  livii^  and  was  honorable  and  re- 
spectable with  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the  world. 
They  went  away  with  the  promise  to  come  back  the  next 
summer  to  pass  a  few  weeks  during  the  hot  weather. 
They  chose  the  site  for  a  little  cottage  in  which  they 
would  live  while  on  the  mountain,  and  made  a  contract 
with  a  carpenter  in  the  valley  to  build  and  have  it  ready 
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,the  twentieth  of  the  following  June,  giving  him  an 

f  on  Michael  Frayman  for  the  stipulated  price,  and  the 

lel  on  his  way  home  made  arrangements  with  the 

lant  in  New  York,  to  whom  he  sold  the  principal 

-ts  of  his  land,  to  furnish  Mr.  Frayman  with  the 

-D  pay  for  the  cott^e. 

lioth  Mary  and  her  husband  sympathized  deeply 
with  the  bereaved  and  almost  heart-broken  parents, 
but  they  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  what  they  had 
decided  was  the  only  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
In  fact,  any  other  way  seemed  to  them  impossible. 
Mary's  oldest  child,  Martha,  aged  fifteen  years,  became 
so  much  attached  to  her  grandparents,  during  their  vi»t 
the  next  summer,  that  she  was  glad  to  be  adopted  by 
them,  for  she  thought  she  would  love  the  sunny  South. 

She  was  brought  up  in  luxury,  with  the  best  education 
obtainable,  and  as  she  was  recognized  as  the  belle  of  the 
Port  Royal  region,  several  young  men  would  have  been 
pleased  to  pay  their  attentions  to  her  with  serious  purpose. 
She  was  genial  and  friendly  to  all  without  showing  any 
partiality  to  any,  but  finally  she  saw  a  young  man  who 
appealed  to  her  heart  when  she  first  met  him.  They 
were  introduced  when  Martha  was  at  school  in  Savannah 
at  an  evening  entertainment  given  by  the  school,  to  which 
a  few  select  young  people  of  the  city  who  were  related  to 
some  of  the  students,  were  especially  invited  by  the 
faculty. 

Martha's  roommate  from  Port  Royal  had  spoken 
several  times  about  her  cousin,  Emanuel  DeCamp, 
having  intentionally  aroused  her  interest  in  him  before 
they  met,  and  when  they  were  introduced,  at  once  he  was 
enamored  and  the  attraction  was  mutual.  He  was  a 
fine-looking  perfect  blonde,  while  she  was  a  beautiful 
ideal  brunette,  and  as  their  temperaments  were  congenial 
the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  love.     During  the 
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vacation  he  visited  at  her  home  and  made  known  his 
intentions. 

One  evening  as  they  were  walking  down  to  the  landing 
to  see  the  freight  boat  from  the  port  come  in,  he  told  her  of 
his  love :  "  My  dear  Martha,  since  we  became  acquainted, 
I  have  learned  to  admire  you  until  the  time  has  come 
when  admiration  and  friendship  have  combined  and 
ripened  into  the  tenderest  regard  a  man  can  have  for  a 
woman.     Will  you  accept  me  as  yours  forever?" 

"Mr.  DeCamp,"  she  replied,  "I  have  the  highest 
esteem  for  you,  because  of  your  sterling  qualities  of 
character  and  I  have  had  a  feeling  towards  you  which, 
if  I  had  not  thought  it  my  duty  to  suppress,  would  before 
now  have  ripened  into  affection,  but  I  fear  there  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  continuance  even  of  our 
friendship." 

"Why,  Martha,  I  am  surprised!"  he  said.  "Will  you 
please  tell  me  the  difficulty?" 

Then  in  subdued  and  faltering  tones  she  said,  "My 
mother  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  LaNou  who 
have  adopted  me  as  their  child,  but  my — father  is — an 
Indian.  My  mother  was  taken  captive  when  she  was 
three  years  of  age  and  has  always  lived  with  the  Indians. 
She  married  the  Mohegan  chief,  WittOnko,  and  I  am  his 
daughter.  I  don't  think  you  or  your  family  would  wish 
to  form  an  alliance  such  as  you  propose  with  the  dat^hter 
of  an  Indian.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  this  before.  I 
think  my  grandparents  are  wrong  in  keeping  my  history 
from  the  public.  If  they  find  that  I  have  told  you,  I 
fear  they  will  almost  want  to  disown  me,  .much  as  they 
love  the  representative  of  their  long-lost  little  Marie." 

The  young  man  did  not  hesitate;  but  taking  her 
hand,  kissed  it  with  fervor,  saying  "My  dear  Martha,  I 
would  be  proud  to  have  Wittonko,  the  noble  christian 
sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  become  the  grandfather  of  my 
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children.  No  less  would  I  rejoice  to  have  that  prince  of 
men  and  that  queenly  woman,  Colonel  LaNou  and  his 
wife  sustain  the  same  relation." 

"But,  Mr.  DeCamp,  your  parents  and  friends  might 
think   otherwise." 

"If  they  should,"  he  replied,  "I  would  not  falter  in  my 
choice.     You  are  the  one  of  all  women  that  I  love." 

She  restrained  herself  from  any  manifestation  of  the 
joy  that  filled  her  heart  and  advised  him:  "See  your 
parents  first  and  tell  them  all,  and  see  how  they  receive 
the  avowal  of  your  purpose.  Ask  the  opinion  of  my 
grandfather  and  grandmother  separately;  then  come  to 
me  for  my  answer,  if  you  do  not  change  your  mind. " 

"I  cannot  change  my  mind,"  he  said,  "or,  if  I  could, 
I  cannot  change  my  h«art:  of  that  you  may  be  assured 
forever;  but  if  you  insist  I  will  do  as  you  say.  I  will 
see  the  colonel  and  his  -wife  this  evening. " 

"No,"  she  continued,  "you  must  see  your  father  and 
mother  first.  After  that  you  may  not  wish  to  ask  my 
people  or  say  anything  further  to  me  on  the  subject.  I 
have  perhaps  said  too  much  that  you  have  considered 
encouraging,  and  I  spoke  unguardedly  in  replying  to 
what  you  said.  If  you  wish  even  my  friendship,  you 
must  pursue  the  course  I  have  indicated." 

He  obeyed.  His  father  opposed  his  intention,  telling 
him  if  he  married  an  Indian,  he  would  no  longer  own  him 
as  a  son ;  but  his  mother  was  intensely  angry  and  violently 
agitated;  saying  to  him,  "Emanuel,  if  you  many  that 
half-breed  Indian  girl,  you  must  never  again  darken  the 
door  of  my  home;  and  you  must  never  speak  to  me  or 
come  into  my  presence;  not  even  attend  my  funeral 
when  I  am  dead!  To  me  you  would  be  an  outcast  for- 
ever. You  have  been  the  joy  of  your  mother,  I  have 
been  so  happy  to  see  you  grow  up  so  good  and  correct  in 
your  life,  I  have  been  so  proud  of  your  success  in  bu^- 
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ness  and  the  honorable,  well-deserved  position  you 
occupy  in  the  church  and  in  society.  Oh,  my  son!  I  had 
so  hoped  you  would  choose  Lucille  Bonami.  She  is  so 
beautiful  and  rich  and  would  make  you  such  a  noble 
wife.  She  as  much  as  said  not  long  ago  that  she  admired 
you  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  attentions. 
The  very  thought  of  your  throwing  yourself  away  upon 
that  Indian,  almost  breaks  my  heart."  Then  she  burst 
into  tears. 

''Why,  mother,  I  like  Lucille  as  a  friend,  but  she  is  so 
much  like  myself  in  complexion,  disposition  and  tem- 
perament, playmate  of  my  childhood  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  my  boyhood  and  young  manhood,  she 
seems  like  a  sister;  and  her  pure  life  and  virtuous  example 
and  influence,  have  with  your  good  teaching  and  training 
helped  to  mold  me  into  the  well-meaning  man  that  I  am; 
but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  marry,  much 
as  I  like  her  as  an  acquaintance  and  friend.  I  consider 
marriage  as  a  relation  which  is  very  important.  It  is 
sad  to  see  two  lives  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  a  mistaken 
choice.  If  they  are  honorable,  they  will  continue  their 
relations  as  long  as  both  are  true  to  their  vows,  and 
sometimes  when  worldly  considerations  predominate, 
beyond  the  time  when  disagreement  and  distrust  have 
destroyed  their  happiness,  such  as  it  was,  forever. " 

"Well,  my  child,  you  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer!  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  your  having  Lucille,  and  her  family 
would  like  to  have  you  choose  her,  but  if  you  have  decided 
positively  not  to  marry  her,  why  I  am  all  at  sea  in  making 
a  choice  for  you.  But,  Emanuel,  don't  marry  that 
Indian!" 

"Mother,  you  have  seen  Martha.  Would  you  ever 
imagine  that  her  ancestors  were  anything  but  Europeans, 
if  I  or  someone  had  not  told  you?" 
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"  I  don't  know  as  I  would,  but  now  you  have  told  me, 
it  is  different.  I  think  it  is  an  imposition  for  Colonel 
LaNou  to  bring  his  adopted  daughter  into  society  and 
pass  her  off  for  a  white  woman,  if  she  is  his  granddaughter. 
I  know  Pocahontas  was  received  with  honor  by  the  royal 
family  and  lords  and  nobles  in  England,  because  she 
married  a  white  man,  but  that  was  long  ago,  and  things 
are  not  the  same  in  our  day.  The  colored  people  and 
some  of  the  Indian  prisoners  have  become  our  slaves 
and  we  need  to  keep  entirely  separate  in  these  times. 
But  if  you  have  promised  to  marry  her,  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  keep  your  word,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  but  please  be  sure  not  to  tell  anyone  what- 
soever that  she  is  part  Indian.  You  are  such  a  very 
white  blonde,  I  suppose  your  children  will  be  pretty  well 
bleached  out  and  no  one  will  ever  know  it  unless  you  tell 
them.  She  will  be  quite  rich  as  she  is  the  only  daughter, 
and  her  brother  who  is  a  very  successful  merchant  in 
Charleston,  having  been  disappointed  in  love,  says  he  will 
never  marry." 

"Well,  mother  dear,  I  am  glad  you  take  a  sensible 
view  of  this  subject.  I  will  tell  Martha  you  will  be  glad 
to  see  her  any  time  and  if  you  will  say  when,  I  will  invite 
her  to  come  to  visit  you  for  a  week. " 

The  mother  thought  a  moment,  then  said:  "You  can 
have  her  come  next  Monday  if  you  like,  but  she  had 
better  stay  two  or  three  weeks  if  she  can  spare  the  time. 
I  would  like  to  get  acquainted  with  my  future  daughter- 
in-law.  You  have  always  been  such  a  good,  dutiful  son, 
and  you  have  maintained  your  integrity  so  nobly,  I 
suppose  you  must  have  your  way  now.  She  seems  to  be 
so  superior  physically  and  mentally  and  has  such  perfect 
health,  I  suppose  you  could  do  worse.  One  of  her  teach- 
ers told  me  that  she  had  the  best  mind  of  any  girl  in  the 
school  and  that  she  lived  strictly  according  to  the  laws  of 
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health.  I  didn't  know  then  that  you  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  However,  I  wish  you  much  happiness.  You 
can  see  your  father  again  in  about  an  hour.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  speak  to  him." 

When  his  wife  explained  the  matter  to  him,  he  said: 
"  My  dear,  you  know  that  you  are  the  core  of  my  heart, 
and  my  love  to  you  is  always  increasing  with  the  passing 
years,  because  in  confiding  everything  to  you,  I  have 
found  you  such  a  wise  counselor  that  I  know  my  success 
in  life  and  in  business  has  been  due  to  your  intuition  and 
wisdom:  in  fact,  you  have  been  like  an  inspired  prophet 
in  directing  me  in  my  affairs.  I  told  Emanuel  if  he 
married  an  Indian,  I  would  disown  him.  But  as  Miss 
LaNou  is  not  really  an  Indian  and  as  her  own  father  is 
said  to  be  in  part  descended  from  the  old  Norsemen,  1 
think  we  can  waive  our  prejudices  and  let  Emanuel  have 
his  way,  if  it  meets  your  approval. " 

Emanuel  made  all  preparations;  then  having  seen 
his  father,  he  bade  him  adieu  and,  with  a  brisk  west  wind 
shifting  to  southwest,  with  a  favoring  tide,  he  sailed  to 
Beaufort,  arriving  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  the  freight 
boat  from  Port  Royal. 

Martha  who  was  at  the  landing  with  the  colonel  did 
not  conceal  her  delight  at  seeii^  the  visitor  returning  in 
safety.  As  they  greeted  each  other  with  a  hearty  hand-- 
shake,  she  knew  by  a  glance  from  his  eye  what  the  result 
had  been  at  his  home.  That  evening  Emanuel  saw 
Colonel  LaNou  and  then  Mrs.  LaNou  according  to  orders 
from  Martha.  Then  in  the  beautiful  moonlight  he  sat 
beside  her  on  the  porch  after  the  family  had  retired,  and 
when  he  had  related  the  interviews  with  his  parents  and 
her  grandparents,  he  renewed  his  proposition.  She  re- 
plied: 

"Your  cousin  spoke  of  you  to  me  before  we  met.  My 
company  has  been  sought  by  several  respectable,  well- 
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to-do  young  men  who  live  on  the  plantations,  but  I  did 
not  encourage  them.  When  I  saw  you  at  the  party  in 
Savannah  my  heart  went  out  in  admiration,  and  if  it  is 
not  immodest  to  say  so,  with  love  at  first  sight.  Never- 
theless, if  you  had  not  made  known  your  regard  for  me, 
though  I  had  lived  to  a  hundred  years  of  age,  I  should 
have  died  with  the  secret  safely  locked  in  my  breast. 
Even  if  I  had  married  some  other  man  he  would  never 
have  known  of  my  first  love.  Now  you  have  declared 
yourself  and  as  your  parents  know  the  facts  of  my  history, 
what  can  I  say  to  your  question  but  yes."  At  a  late 
hour  they  kissed  good  night  and  neither  of  them  ever 
regretted  their  choice  of  a  companion  for  life. 

When  Martha  arrived  on  her  visit  at  the  DeCamp 
home,  her  new-found  mother  met  her  cordially  with  open 
arms,  embracing  and  kissing  her  in  true  motherly  fashion. 
Martha  was  so  welcomed  that,  being  at  her  best,  'Mrs. 
DeCamp  became  enamored  with  her  new  prospective 
daughter-in-law  and  the  day  they  sailed  back  to  Beaufort, 
she  quietly  said  to  her  son:  ''I  think  you  have  made  no 
mistake.  I  don't  believe  you  could  find  her  equal  in 
every  way  in  the  Carolinas,  or  even  in  our  own  colony  of 
whose  people  we  are  so  proud." 

A  dressmaker  from  Savannah  accompanied  the  trav- 
ellers and  in  a  few  weeks  everything  at  the  LaNou  man- 
sion was  ready  for  the  wedding. 

Three  days'  vacation  made  the  servants  hilarious  and 
they  considered  it  only  play  to  make  preparations  for  the 
grand  feast,  to  which  the  hands  from  the  LeCount  plan- 
tation were  invited  and  were  permitted  to  come,  by  their 
master. 

The  day  they  were  married  the  happy  young  people 
got  on  board  Michael  Frayman's  ship  which  was  loading 
at  Port  Royal,  and  at  daybreak  they  sailed  to  the  North 
on  their  wedding  trip;  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  and 


b  f^villn  mountain  when 

4^  fjtrfftl"'^  ^viUited  her  daughter  and 

bi't^'^ud-  "^'^^"jtfie  g*"^'^""^"  ^''°™  the  Savannah 

^Ireis^'^^^e  summit  where  he  can  enjoy  the 

^^  mtsi  be'^ 

iS^^ate<f,  "Why,  Mrs.  Moses,  it  will  be  an 

f^giy  efl*^     //  you  do  keep  them  I  will  make  it  up 

OP"*."'""' 

to  >'""'    •■  phebe  replied,  "  your  husband  and  you  have 

■  •^{ity'  ^^  ^^  ^jjj  jj^y  fajjjiiy  a  thousand  times.     We 

'"^  'vef  repay  y°"-     Who  saved  our  lives  from  the 

"^  ^ -/ the  hostile  raiders  by  giving  us  timely  warning? 

vou  remember  that  you  did  us  that  kindness  at  the 

ril  of  yo"''  ''^^-^     Who  has  protected  and  served  us  and 

/jpgd  us  by  the  vigils  of  his  faithful  scouts,  and  be- 

friended  us  in  numberless  ways  all  these  years?    The 

value  of  your  husband's  assistance  has  been  beyond 

price  and  the  supplies  we  have  furnished  and  secured  for 

him,  havebeenasmall  compensation  for  his  services.     We 

have  prepared  a  banquet  for  supperlime  and  you  and 

your  husband  and  children  must  be  here  without  fail, 

the  chief  is  to  give  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  newly 

wedded   pair." 

Martha  had  written  a  letter  to  her  mother  in  the  North 
stating  the  time  the  marri^e  would  take  place  and  that 
they  expected  to  sail  in  Mr.  Frayman's  vessel  the  next 
day. 

Wittonko  saw  Mrs.  Frayman,  who  told  him  her  hus- 
band was  coming  home  and  mentioned  the  time  when  she 
expected  he  would  arrive,  barring  accidents  or  unusual 
weather.  The  chief  stationed  scouts  at  Redrock, 
Wooton  and  Claybei^,  who  by  signals  and  ninnii^  from 
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Clayberg  were  to  give  him  information  when  the  honored 
guests  would  arrive  in  Pineville.  He  was  able  to  tell 
Phebe  in  the  morning  the  day  they  came  and  she  sent 
word  to  their  pastor  who,  with  his  wife,  had  promised  to 
attend  the  banquet  and  reception  at  the  residence  of 
Captain  Moses. 

Hepzibah  Wilkins  took  charge  of  the  parsonage  with 
the  children  there,  and  so  the  minister  and  his  wife  came 
to  the  feast.  Major  Rose  planned  an  episode  which  he 
thought  would  add  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
He  learned  that  a  Norwegian  who  had  served  Captain 
Frayman  as  a  pilot  for  many  years,  had  not  gone  on  the 
last  voyc^e  and  he  sent  a  man  for  him  in  the  morning. 
He  also  came  in  the  afternoon  and  was  one  of  the  guests. 
The  major  had  informed  him  that  he  was  to  relate  some 
of  the  old  Norse  legends  and  myths  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  company. 

His  name  was  Hans  Thorwald.  He  was  a  nobleman's 
son  who  claimed  descent  on  his  mother's  side  in  the  direct 
line  from  King  Harold  Fairhair.  His  father  owned  a 
large  estate  in  Norway,  Hans  being  the  oldest  son.  He 
had  obtmned  a  thorough  education,  having  graduated 
from  college  in  his  native  land  and  from  Oxford  Univer- 
aty  in  Englajid,  so  that  he  was  well  versed  in  both  the 
English  and  Norwegian  languages  and  could  converse  in 
Swedish,  Danish,  German,  Dutch  and  French.  A  very 
beautiful  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  died 
a  few  weeks  before  the  time  set  for  the  wedding,  and, 
becoming  a  rover,  in  a  few  years  he  settled  down  to  a 
sailor's  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  pilot.  Michael  Frayman 
considered  himself  fortunate  in  securing  his  services,  for 
he  believed  that  his  pilot,  who  seemed  more  like  a  brother 
than  a  servant,  had  brought  him  safely  through  several 
dangerous  storms,  better  than  any  other  pilot  in  the 
world  could  have  done-     Hans  had  resigned  his  interest 
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in  the  paternal  estates  to  a  younger  brother  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  could  live  at  the  old  homestead 
whenever  it  might  please  him  and  as  long  as  he  wished, 
but  he  had  come  to  like  the  seafaring  life  and  the  less 
rigorous  climate  of  the  regions  farther  south  and  had 
found  a  congenial  friend  in  his  employer,  with  whom  he 
had  a  pleasant  home. 

Agnes  Frayman,  a  cousin  from  Brittany,  was  a  member 
of  Michael's  family,  and  Hans  was  attracted  to  her 
because  of  her  beauty  of  person,  her  genial  disposition 
and  her  unblemished  character.  He  had  every  reasoQ 
to  believe  that  she  would  not  say  no  to  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage; and  on  a  return  voyage  from  London  he  had  con- 
cluded to  offer  his  hand  to  Agnes  for  better  or  for  worse ; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Riverton  it  was  too  late.  Agnes, 
who  was  a  daring  rider,  with  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  village,  had  ventured  on  a  long  ride  up  the  river. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  and  at  each  bend  of  the  road  some 
new  scene  of  land  and  water  lured  them  on,  until  they 
were  about  ten  miles  from  home  and  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  settlement.  The  hostile  Indians  from  the 
far  north  had  ceased  their  raiding  for  several  months,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  settlers  had  become  relaxed,  as  all 
danger  was  considered  over;  but  the  unsuspecting 
riders  were  attacked,  slain  and  scalped.  Not  returning 
before  dark  their  friends  had  become  alarmed,  and  a 
searching  party  being  sent  out,  accompanied  by  seven 
friendly  Indian  scouts,  about  midnight  one  of  the  Mohe- 
gans  reported  the  finding  of  the  bodies.  It  was  a  sight 
which  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  bravest  men. 
There  upon  the  ground  were  the  lifeless  bodies  of  two 
of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of  the  colony.  The 
raven  tresses  of  Agnes  and  the  golden  hair  of  her  fair  com- 
panion were  gone,  and  in  their  place  were  two  mangled, 
bald  and  bloody  skulls.    It  was  evident  that  they  had 
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tied  their  horses  to  small  trees  and  had  gone  down  to  the 
river  bank  to  pick  some  white  water-lilies  which  were 
blooming  on  the  water  near  the  shore.  There  had  been 
a  desperate  struggle  which  was  shown  by  their  torn  cloth- 
ing and  scratched  and  bruised  bodies. 

A  party  of  Indian  scouts  at  once  started  on  the  trail  of 
the  savages,  but  after  three  days'  absence  they  returned 
with  the  report  that  about  five  miles  up  the  river  the 
hostiles  had  separated  and  had  so  covered  their  tracks, 
that,  although  they  had  gone  many  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, they  could  find  no  further  trace  of  them. 

The  next  morning  the  most  skillful  Mohegan  scout  in 
Riverton,  having  carefully  examined  the  scene  of  the 
massacre,  reported  that  there  were  three  strong  men  in 
the  attacking  party,  that  they  wore  moccasins  and  car- 
ried guns  and  scalping  knives,  that  they  were  Indians  from 
Canada  and  that  the  vigorous  young  women  had  resisted 
to  the  limit  of  their  strength,  but  had  been  overpowered. 
The  horses  were  found  tied  where  they  had  been  left, 
as  the  assassins  had  departed  in  too  great  haste  to  inter- 
fere with  them  in  any  way. 

On  his  return,  Hans  Thorwald  heard  the  account  of 
her  sad  and  tragic  death,  instead  of  meeting  his  dear  one 
to  tell  her  his  love  and  offer  his  heart  and  hand  as  he  had 
expected.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  him.  The  next  day 
after  visiting  the  new-made  grave,  he  walked  out  into 
the  wilderness  and  there  alone  wept  as  he  thought  of 
the  priceless  jewel  and  mourned  her  loss.  On  the  day 
following,  accompanied  by  an  Indian  guide,  he  rode  out 
to  the  fatal  place  where  Agnes  had  died ;  then  returning 
he  again  went  to  the  graveyard,  and  seated  on  a  rustic 
chair  which  loving  hands  had  placed  near  the  earth 
mound  over  her  mortal  remains,  under  a  sighing 
pine,  he  hoped  that,  although  not  in  the  flesh,  her  spirit 
was  with  him.    There  in  tears  he  resolved  that  he  would 
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never  agmn  allow  his  affections  to  rest  on  any  mortal 
woman.  "Twice  now,"  he  soliloquized,  "twice  has  my 
heart  been  rent  with  the  greatest  sorrow,  which  a  man 
can  know,  next  to  lo^ng  the  loved  bride  after  marriage. 
Long  ago  Thora  vanished  from  my  sight  when  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  which  would  make  her  my  darling  wife. 
Now  Agnes  would  have  taken  her  place  and  offered  me 
fond  consolation,  but  a  cruel  fate  has  torn  her  from  my 
arms.  Oh!  if  you  could  speak,  my  Agnes,  and  tell  me 
that  you  loved  me,  it  would  be  a  ray  of  light  shining  in 
my  darkness.     O  God,  help  me  to  endure  this  sorrow!" 

Just  then  a  song  sparrow  in  the  tree  overhead,  startled 
him  by  warbling  what  seemed  spirit  words  saying,  "I 
am  Agnes.  You  will  never  know  until  I  see  you  again, 
how  much  1  loved  you.  1  love  you  still  with  an  affection 
that  18  immortal.  I  know  now  what  you  would  have 
told  me  when  we  met  on  your  return  home,  and  the 
thought  of  it  makes  me  glad.  I  would  not  have  rejected 
you,  but  I  would  have  been  yours  and  I  regret  the  cruel 
fate  that  has  separated  us  so  relentlessly.  Thora,  too, 
is  here  and  her  love  for  you  is  eternal.  We  are  your 
guardian  angels:  henceforth  to  lead  you  in  the  way  that 
is  pure  and  right." 

This  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  unseen 
world,  was  so  real  to  him  that  it  was  a  balm  to  his  aching 
soul.  It  was  something  calling  him  to  a  life  so  right  and 
noble  that  he  would  be  worthy  of  their  company  "  In  the 
sweet  bye  and  bye. "  The  little  bird  was  a  part  of  God's 
nature;  and  its  song  was  a  divine  assurance.  It  was  to 
him  the  voice  of  the  Master  saying  to  the  tempest  of  his 
grief  "Peace,  be  stiil." 

He  accepted  it  as  such  and  the  Puritan's  trust  in  God's 
way  and  will,  and  rest  in  Omnipotent  Sovereignty  was 
his,  ever  after  that  time. 
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Wittonko's  uncle,  Untoknet,  was  noted  among  the 
Indians  of  the  colony  as  the  greatest  medicine  man  of 
New  England.  He  had  visited  all  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  had 
swapped  with  them,  stories  and  legends  of  the  ancient 
times.  In  his  wanderings  he  had  been  even  as  far  north 
as  Labrador,  and  had  met  the  Eskimo  there  and  lived 
with  them  for  several  months,  teaching  them  what  he 
knew  of  the  use  of  roots  and  herbs  as  medicine.  He  had 
also  been  in  the  west  and  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas. 

His  memory  was  probably  as  good  as  the  average  of 
his  tribe,  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  in  the  multitude 
of  versions  of  practically  the  same  or  similar  traditions 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  many  different  tribes  which  he 
had  visited,  if  a  man  of  his  age  should  have  his  own  story 
somewhat  complex  or  made  up  of  parts  of  the  different 
narratives  related  to  him  by  others  during  his  long  life- 
time. 

This  noted  story  teller  was  also  specially  invited  to 
attend  the  banquet. 

When  Joseph  Atwood  was  a  convalescent  invalid  at 
Captain  Moses'  home,  he  had  whiled  away  many  pleasant 
hours  in  listening  to  some  of  Untoknet's  very  interesting 
myths  and  traditions,  and  from  what  he  had  learned  in 
his  reading  and  studies  of  the  old  Norse  language  and 
literature,  he  had  become  convinced  that  in  some  way, 
at  some  time,  there  had  been  some  kind  of  connection  or 
intercourse  between  the  ancient  Norse  people  and  the 
Algonquin  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  either  directly 
or  through  the  Eskimos.  He  had  also  noted  the  evident 
similarity  between  the  names  of  the  families  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  old  Norse  names;  especially  that  of  Kanute  and 
some  of  the  names  and  appellations  of  Woden. 

A  few  others  were  invited,  especially  some  of  those 
pioneers  who  had  been  distinguished  for  their  friendly 
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attitude  and  helpfulness  to  the  Mohegan  people.  Josiah 
Large,  the  leading  ofHcial  of  the  town,  was  pleased  to 
accept  an  invitation,  and  Captain  Moses  insisted  that 
those  three  lowly  sons  of  the  forest  who  had  first  wel- 
comed him  at  the  riverside,  on  his  return  from  captivity, 
should  be  among  the  honored  guests.  Their  chief  re- 
joiced at  this  token  of  good-will  and  saw  that  they  were 
properly  clothed  for  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Hans  Thobwald  and  the  Legends 

"/  have  drunken  deep  of  joy. 
And  I  win  taste  no  other  wine  tonight." 

— Shelly. 

Delia  Moore  was  in  all  her  glory.  As  she  was  no 
longer  young,  her  luxuriant  raven  tresses  were  lighted 
up  with  a  dash  of  the  whitening  glow  of  the  passing 
years.  The  Puritan  blood  that  ran  in  her  veins  having 
asserted  itself,  long  since  she  had  conquered  forever 
her  appetite  for  strong  drink,  and  had  become  known 
as  a  veritable  sister  of  charity  in  the  church. 

She  had  learned  to  bridle  her  tongue:  therefore  she 
no  longer  delighted  in  spreading  scandal  or  repeating 
reports  of  questionable  truthfulness,  which  were  a  detri- 
ment to  the  reputation  of  her  neighbors.  Next  to  Phebe 
Moses  she  was  the  manager  of  the  banquet,  and  many 
of  the  appetizing  dishes  with  much  of  the  cooking 
for  this  festive  occasion  were  the  products  of  her  skill- 
ful handiwork.  Although  she  bore  the  burden  of  nearly 
threescore  years,  her  form  was  still  plump  and  erect, 
her  step  firm  and  elastic  as  ever,  and  her  cheeks  still 
tinted   with   the   bloom  of  perfect  health. 

When  all  were  seated,  Delia  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  clothed  in  her  neat,  chaste  Puritan  garb, 
called  them  to  order  and  said:  "Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  we  met  here  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  our 
painter  (panther)  hunters.  There  are  some  here  who 
were  not  present  then,  and  some  have  sought  their 
fortunes  in  other  places,  while  some  have  passed  on  to 
the  unseen  world.  Today  we  celebrate  the  upward 
progress  of  our  little  Martha,  who,  since  her  adoption 
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by  her  grandparents,  has  become  one  of  the  first  ladies 
of  the  New  World.  We  congratulate  her  husband  on 
his  choice  of  this  priceless  precious  jewel,  and  pray  that 
their  wedded  life  may  be  filled  with  sunshine  and  hap- 
piness. As  we  should  engage  in  no  undertaking  without 
God's  favor,  our  pastor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  McDonald, 
will  invoke  the  divine  blessing." 

The  guests  stared  at  Delia,  then  at  each  other  as 
much  as  to  inquire:  "Is  that  the  saucy  careless  peddler 
of  reckless  gossip  of  a  few  years  ago?  Are  those  her 
words,  or  has  Major  Rose,  or  the  minister,  or  Captain 
Moses,  or  Deborah's  husband  or  some  other  educated 
person  written  them  out  for  her  to  repeat?"  The  in- 
telligent elderly  maiden  noticed  their  surprise  and,  as 
she  went  about  her  ministry  of  serving,  she  laughingly 
remarked,  "I  told  you  long  ago  that  I  was  attending 
colfege  at  our  Pineville  church,  and  could  speak  correct 
English  when  I  wished.  Since  that  time  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  heard  the  discourses  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  eloquent  preacher  in  the  colony." 

Then  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  assisting 
her  in  waiting  on  the  table,  she  rapidly  rattled  off  the 
words:  "Here  Huldy,  quick,  here's  Debby  hain't  got 
no  chicken  on  'er  plate.  I  s'pose  she's  thinkin'  'beout 
everybody  else  gittin'  helped,  till  she  hain't  got  none  for 
herself.  They's  plenty  on't  there  in  th'  kittle  on  th' 
crane :  put  some  on  'er  plate.  Ye  mussent  starve  eour 
best  gal  in  'er  own  father's  heouse;  'n'  there's  Rhody: 
they  ain't  no  vensen  on  'er  plate,  'n'  yew  know  she  likes 
that  better  'n'  anything  else,  They's  some  there  in  th' 
skillit :  gil  'er  a  good  piece :  run.  Yew  gals  got  so  modest 
ance  ye  got  to  be  old  married  women,  taldn'  care  o' 
so  many  young  uns,  I  s'pose  ye  don't  think  o'  yerselves." 
And  so  she  chatted  on  in   the  vernacular  which  was 
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easier  for  her  to  speak  than  the  classic  English  which 
she  could  command  when  the  occasion  demanded  it. 

The  usual  dinner  for  extra  occasions  such  as  was 
generally  served  on  Thanksgiving  day  and  other  special 
times  of  rejoicing  and  feasting,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  guests. 

Then  Major  Rose  calling  the  company  to  order  said: 
**  Friends,  you  know  my  hobby.  We  have  with  us  this 
evening,  Mr.  Hans  Thorwald,  a  gentleman  who  is  highly 
educated  and  is  well  versed  in  Norse  legends  and  myth- 
ology: also  Untoknet,  the  uncle  of  our  chief  is  present. 
He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  traditions  and  mythical 
legends  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  We  will 
first  listen  to  our  Indian  friend  who  will  tell  us  one  of 
his  stories." 

When  all  were  quiet  the  "medicine  man"  began: 
"Long,  long  ago  in  very  old  times  there  were  two  men 
named  Bulewerk  and  his  son  Wegeg.  They  lived  in 
the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They  were  powerful  men 
who  could  change  themselves  into  bird  or  animal  when- 
ever they  wished,  and  could  conquer  all  enemies  and  do 
everything  by  their  mighty  magic.  They  used  to  go 
far  away  to  earthland  and  giantland,  to  fight  witches 
and  wicked  giants  and  sorcerers. 

"Once  upon  a  time  they  heard  that  in  a  certain  place 
in  earthland  some  very  wicked  giants  were  troubling 
the  people  much  with  their  magic  and  their  oppressions: 
so  bidding  adieu  to  their  families  they  journeyed  far 
and  came  to  a  beautiful  lake  in  a  fine  forest  where  were 
many  hardwood  trees  and  plenty  of  game.  There  they 
built  a  strong  wigwam  and  lived  happily  in  the  land  of 
plenty.  But  there  was  something  lacking,  for  they  had 
no  women  to  dress  their  game  and  fish  and  hoe  their 
corn  and  cook  their  dinner.    The  winter  came  on  and 

32 
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still  they  had  no  goodwife  to  cook  their  hominy  and 
succotaah,  and  bring  in  wood  to  keep  them  warm. 

"But  one  day  Bulewerk  saw  three  young  women 
sitting  by  the  lake  braiding  their  hair,  and  when  he 
tried  to  catch  one  she  screamed  and  they  jumped  into 
the  water  and  disappeared. 

"It  seems  that  these  women  had  robes  of  feathers 
which  they  sometimes  put  on  and  then  they  changed 
to  swans  and  could  fly.  A  few  weeks  later  they  alighted 
in  the  same  place  where  Bulewerk  first  saw  them,  and, 
when  they  had  taken  off  their  feather  robes  and  had  gone 
in  bathing,  he  crept  up  slyly  and  seized  one  of  the 
dresses,  when  its  owner  came  to  him  and  became  his 
wife, 

"He  warned  his  bride  to  stay  indoors  when  he  was 
away  or  enemies  might  harm  her;  but  one  night  when 
he  was  gone  to  hunt  bears,  some  wicked  monsters  came 
to  the  door,  but  die  remembered  her  husband's  warn- 
ings and  would  not  let  them  in.  However,  by  their 
flatteries  and  assertions  that  they  were  her  near  rela- 
tives, she  finally  opened  the  door  a  little  to  look  out 
to  see  if  they  were  really  her  friends,  when,  pushing  it 
open,  they  sprang  in  and  devoured  her.  Then  the  wolfish 
wizards  caught  Bulewerk's  friend  and  slew  him. 

"When  the  chief  himself  came  back,  by  the  use  of 
magic  he  learned  what  had  happened. 

"Then  he  sang  a  charm  to  his  arrows  and  put  a  spell 
on  his  tomahawk  and  spear  and  knives  and  went  out 
on  the  warpath  against  the  savage  enemies  who  were 
discovered  after  a  time,  though  with  great  difficulty. 
Some  were  hiding  in  rocks,  but  they  could  not  escape 
the  mighty  warrior's  all-searching  glance.  Some  were 
changed  to  the  forms  of  wild  birds  and  beasts,  but  he 
discovered  and  vanquished  them,  until  he  had  all  the 
game  he  could  carry. 
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"Being  tired  he  stopped  in  the  wilderness  to  rest 
and  cook  his  game  and  feed  his  dog  at  a  wigwam  which 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  wicked  giants  in  disguise  as 
an  Indian  hunter  and  trapper,  whom  he  found  in  a  surly 
and  ugly  mood  and  who  refused  to  eat  any  of  the  game. 

"This  aroused  his  suspicions  and  put  him  on  his 
guard,  but  he  accepted  the  wicked  one's  excuse  that 
he  had  just  eaten  a  very  hearty  dinner.  When  Bulewerk 
related  his  experiences  to  the  enemy,  the  giant  was 
very  angry  and  said  spitefully,  'Our  dogs  must  fight 
this  out.' 

"The  mighty  magician  replied,  'I'm  fond  of  a  dog 
fight:  bring  out  your  pup.'  Bulewerk's  dog  had  grown 
very  small  since  starting  from  home  and  was  very  tired, 
while  the  other  dog  was  larger  and  more  fierce  than  the 
biggest  and  most  savage  lynx,  but  when  they  began  to 
fight,  the  little  dog  grew  larger  and  when  his  master 
patted  him  on  his  back,  he  soon  grew  bigger  and  stronger 
than  his  antagonist,  so  that  in  a  little  while  the  big  lynx 
dog  was  torn  to  pieces.  The  giant  said  he  wouldn't 
care,  but  the  dog  belonged  to  his  grandmother  and  she 
would  be  very  angry. 

"After  awhile  the  host  invited  his  guest  to  take  a  ride 
on  the  river  in  a  canoe.  Bulewerk  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  soon  they  were  gliding  down  a  rapid  stream. 
The  giant  steered  the  canoe  near  a  flat  rock  on  the  bank 
and  suddenly  jumping  out  onto  the  rock,  gave  the  boat 
a  push,  when  Bulewerk  found  himself  darting  swiftly 
into  a  cavern  under  a  mountain,  and  was  obliged  to  use 
his  utmost  skill  in  steering  his  frail  bark  clear  of  the 
jagged  rocks:  both  those  sticking  up  out  of  the  water  a^nd 
those  projecting  down  from  overhead .  For  a  time  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  canoe  to  save  his  life,  but 
with  great  presence  of  mind  he  kept  his  course  until 
the  waters  became  smoother  and  a  light  was  seen  ahead 
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in  the  distance,  the  roof  of  the  cavern  became  higher 
and  then  he  paddled  out  into  the  beautiful  sunlight  oo 
a  placid  pleasant  river,  into  a  new  world. 

"  He  knew  now  that  he  had  arrived  in  giantland,  where 
the  soft  warm  breezes,  fanning  his  cheeks,  revived  his 
spirits  and  calmed  his  fears. 

"GcMng  ashore  he  wandered  through  the  pleasant  for- 
ests, until  he  came  to  a  clear  place  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
mountain.  Looking  around  to  see  if  he  could  find 
the  place  where  the  people  lived  whom  he  thought  must 
be  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  he  finally  saw 
some  smoke  coming  out  from  the  rocks  on  the  mountain- 
side. Wishing  to  know  what  they  were  saying,  he  slyly 
crept  up  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  when  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  man  who  had  pushed  him  down  the  torrent  into 
the  hole  in  the  roclcs.  Listening  carefully  he  heard  the 
giant  and  his  grandmother  quarreling.  He  told  her 
that  a  hunter  had  slain  nearly  all  of  their  company 
that  went  on  the  mischief  raid  to  earthland;  but  when 
he  told  how  her  big  dog  had  been  torn  to  pieces  she 
burst  into  a  terrible  rage,  saying  that  it  must  be  Bule- 
werk  and  she  would  like  to  get  hold  of  him  and  roast 
him  for  her  dinner;  but  he  told  her  their  enemy  was  dead, 
for  he  had  sent  him  down  into  the  fatal  cave  on  the 
other  side.* 

"Then  Bulewerk  walked  in  before  them  saying,  'But 
I  am  alive  and  you  may  roast  me  if  you  can.'  As  he 
sat  down  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  they  scowled 
at  him  and  then  began  piling  bark  upon  the  fire,  but 
he  sat  still  and  did  not  speak,  and  he  put  on  all  his 

'The  writer  in  interviewing  an  aged  but  very  intelligent  ladian 
chief  in  the  far  northern  part  of  Northern  Ontario,  was  told  that  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  there  is  a  river  with 
swift  current  which  runs  under  the  rocks,  and  that  people  in  canoes 
who  are  drawn  in  there  are  never  seen  again. 
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power  of  magic,  so  that  the  spirit  of  victory  came  to 
him  very  mightily,  and  all  the  monsters,  with  their 
vile  black  witchcraft  were  but  as  worms  before  him,  the 
Great  and  Terrible  One.  When  the  fire  had  burned  low, 
he  brought  in  by  his  will,  great  store  of  bark,  so  that  the 
whole  cave  was  filled.  Then  closing  the  door  he  lighted 
the  fuel.  The  roof  and  the  sides  of  the  cavern  cracked 
with  heat,  the  red  stones  fell  in  heavy  blocks,  the  red 
flames  rose  in  the  thickest  smoke,  but  Bulewerk  sat 
and  sang  his  magic  song  until  the  witch  and  wizard 
were  burned  to  ashes;  and  then  he  arose  and  went  to  his 
home." 

"That  is  a  very  interesting  story,"  the  major  said. 
"Now  we  will  listen  to  Mr.  Thorwald." 

"I  am  much  surprised,"  began  the  Norseman,  "to 
hear  a  story  like  that  related  by  a  man  of  the  aborig- 
ines of  the  New  World.  My  friend,  where  did  you 
hear  it?" 

Untoknet  replied,  "My  grandfather  told  a  part  of 
it  to  me  when  I  was  a  small  boy  and  when  I  travelled 
to  the  Abenaki  land  and  far  beyond,  in  the  far  away 
ngrtheast,  a  great  medicine  man  there  told  me  the  rest, 
and  many  more  wonderful  stories." 

"This  excites  my  curiosity,  to  say  the  least,"  said 
Hans,  "for  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  grandfather  related 
to  me  the  same  things  in  a  little  different  form  and  in 
different  stories.  Bulewerk  also  called  Bolverk,  is  one 
of  Woden's  two  hundred  or  more  names  by  which  he 
alone  is  called.  He  lived  in  Asaland  the  home  of  our 
ancient  heathen  gods  who,  according  to  our  mythology 
were  accustomed  to  journey  to  the  giantland  and  the 
earthland  to  fight  against  the  trolls  or  people  who  prac- 
ticed wicked  magic  and  against  the  witches  and  sorcerers 
and  all  evil  monsters,  in  the  existence  of  which  our  an- 
cient ancestors  believed.    I  would  like  to  hear  another 
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story  from  the  medicine  man  and  then  I  will  make  some 
remarks  or,  perhaps,  teli  one  of  our  old  legends  which 
will  show  you  how  similar  Untoknet's  stories  are  to 
those  which  have  come  down  by  tradition  from  my 
own  Norse  forefathers." 

At  the  request  of  Major  Rose  the  chief's  uncle  told 
the  following: 

"Long  ago  in  the  old  time,  the  Great  Creator  of  men 
and  animals,  Gluskalph,  in  his  travels  came  to  a  cert^n 
island  where  he  met  a  good  giant  who  was  born  after  his 
mother  had  been  slain  by  a  cannibal  monster. 

"This  giant  and  Gluskalph  at  once  became  fast 
friends,  for  both  of  them  always  made  war  against  all 
monsters  and  bad  giants. 

"One  night  the  giant  asked  his  newfound  friend  to 
go  on  the  ocean  with  a  canoe  and  catch  whales  by  torch- 
light. Now  Gluskalph  was  a  great  fisherman  and  gladly 
went. 

"When  they  came  to  the  beach  there  was  no  boat 
there,  but  that  didn't  trouble  the  giant  for  he  picked 
up  a  big  rock  and  changed  it  into  a  boat  by  putting  it 
on  his  head  saying,  'Fa!  fo!  fum!  big  boat  come!'  when 
immediately  he  had  a  beautiful  large  fishing  smack 
which  he  launched  upon  the  waters.  Then  he  made  pad- 
dles from  rocks  and,  splitting  off  a  splinter  from  the 
side  of  a  precipice,  it  became  a  huge  spear.  So  they 
went  out  U[>on  the  ocean,  going  swiftly  over  the  high 
rolling  waves.  There  they  saw  a  whale  which  Gluskalph 
speared  and  whirled  up  on  high  until  it  touched  the 
clouds. 

"When  they  got  home  they  saved  the  blubber  to  make 
a  hot  hre,  and  had  a  very  hearty  supper  of  roasted 
whale. 

"The  next  day  they  went  fishing  again  and  caught 
another  whale;  so  they  were  well  fed  and  feasted. 
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"Gluskaiph  enjoyed  his  visit  with  the  giant  very 
much  and  many  evenings  they  sat  and  smoked  and 
told  stories  and  cracked  jokes;  and  they  laughed  so  loud 
that  they  could  be  heard  for  a  hundred  miles  around, 
and  the  rocks  on  the  mountainside  rattled  and  tumbled 
down. 

"One  day  they  went  hunting.  Having  caught  a 
muskrat,  they  ate  the  meat  for  their  dinner  and  the 
giant  tied  the  skin  to  the  band  around  his  knee,  but  it 
soon  grew  as  he  went  on  through  the  wonads,  larger  and 
larger  and  larger  until  it  broke  away  by  its  own  weight; 
when  he  twisted  a  big  sapling  into  a  wythe  and  fastened 
it  around  his  waist;  but  the  muskrat  skin  kept  growing 
until  trailing  after  him,  it  tore  down  the  trees  and  bushes, 
so  that  the  giant  left  a  clean  good  road  behind  him. 

"One  night  as  they  were  telling  their  stories  it  got  so 
cold  that  the  servant,  a  stout  young  man,  froze  to  death; 
but  when  Gluskaiph  wanted  him  to  build  a  fire  and  get 
breakfast,  he  commanded  him:  'Sable,  I  say  unto  thee 
arise!'  and  the  giant  was  amazed  to  see  him  rise  up  and 
go  about  his  work  as  well  as  ever. 

"They  caught  much  game  and  lai^e  quantities  of 
valuable  furs;  but  the  master  had  other  pieople  and  places 
to  look  after  and  one  fine  morning  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
giant  that  was  born  after  his  mother's  death  and  went 
on  his  way." 

"Again  1  am  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Thorwald,  "to 
hear  such  a  story  from  a  native  Indian  of  New  England. 
It  very  much  reminds  me  of  a  legend  related  to  me  by 
my  grandfather  when  I  was  a  boy  at  home  in  the  old 
country.  In  those  times  we  used  to  love  to  sit  by  the 
fireplace,  long  winter  evenings,  to  hear  and  tell  stories, 
especially  the  giant  myths  which  we  never  tired  of 
hearing. 
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"If  you  wilt  listen  attentively  to  my  story,  those  of 
the  company  who  have  good  memories  may  see  the 
^milarity  to  the  one  just  given  us  by  our  native  friend. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago  in  Asgard,  the  land  of  the 
celestials,  the  gods  were  having  a  merry  time  with  their 
beer,  at  the  home  of  Oegir,  the  god  of  the  storm.  They 
had  been  fishing,  and  as  they  were  quite  thirsty  they 
drank  heavily.  After  a  time  they  discovered  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  brewing  kettles,  and  that  the  supply 
of  beer  was  gettii^  short,  so  that  they  would  not  have 
enough  to  drink.  There  was  consternation  among  the 
carousers  and  they  used  their  divining  rods  to  study  the 
omens,  but  could  discover  no  way  of  supplying  the  lack. 
Oegir  sat  there  in  a  very  merry  mood,  calm  and  serene. 

"When  Thor  looked  steadily  for  some  time  in  the 
rock  dwellers'  eyes,  the  company  saw  that  there  was 
something  brewing  besides  beer.  Finally  Thor  broke 
the  silence  by  saying:  'Thou  shalt  often  give  a  drink- 
feast  to  the  dwellers  in  A^ard.'  This  was  a  sug^iestion, 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  better  supply  of  littles,  and 
Oegir  had  a  mind  to  do  some  mischief  against  the  gods 
because  one  of  them  had  cast  a  slur  upon  his  good  man- 
agement in  not  having  on  hand  everything  that  was 
needed.  But  he  suppressed  his  wrath  and  told  Thor 
to  bring  him  a  large  kettle  in  which  he  could  brew  an 
abundance  of  beer  for  all. 

"On  consultation  the  gods  concluded  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  such  a  kettle.  But  Ty,  Woden's  adopted 
son,  knew  his  father,  Hymir  the  giant,  had  such  a  kettle 
and  he  told  Thor  where  it  was  at  Hymir's  house  and 
s^d  he  thought  they  could  get  it  by  a  stratagem. 

"Thor  at  once  harnessed  his  swift,  splendid  homed 
goats,  and,  accompanied  by  Ty,  drove  rapidly  alt  the 
day  until  he  came  to  the  giant's  home.  Having  stalled 
the  goats  they  went  into  the  hall  where  Hymir  lived. 
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"They  first  met  Ty's  grandmother,  a  most  loathful 
-  monster  with  nine  hundred  heads. 

"  But  soon  his  mother  came  in.  She  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman  with  long,  golden  hair,  fair  browed  and  of 
symmetrical  form.  She  was  very  hospitable  and,  think- 
ing her  guests  must  be  thirsty,  she  approached  them 
with  two  large  cups  of  beer  in  her  hands.  She  told  them 
her  husband  was  often  ugly  and  surly  to  visitors,  there- 
fore, although  they  were  kinsmen  and  one  of  them  her 
son,  she  would  hide  them  under  the  kettles  behind  the 
pillar. 

"The  monster,  fierce-souled  Hymir,  was  out  hunting 
and  came  home  late  with  poor  success.  The  beard  on 
his  cheeks  was  frozen  and  the  icebergs  resounded  at  his 
tread. 

"The  good  wife,  her  golden  tresses  flowii^  down  be- 
low her  belt,  over  her  shoulders  and  her  back  and  breast, 
her  beauteous  form  girded  round  with  a  halo  of  light, 
seeing  her  consort  in  ill  humor,  glided  forward  smiling 
pleasantly,  and  meeting  her  husband  with  a  kiss,  said, 
'Hail  to  thee,  Hymir,  my  husband  dear!  Be  now  of 
good  cheer;  for  thy  son  is  come  to  thy  hall,  whom  we 
expected  from  his  long  journey.  With  him  is  our  noted 
adversary,  the  friend  of  man,  Thor  who  is  called  Veor. 
He  wishes  now  to  be  at  peace  with  thee  and  be  thy 
friend;  as  he  is  the  friend  of  our  son.  Fearful  to  meet 
thee,  they  are  sitting  behind  the  pillar  under  the  hall 
gable.'  Then  with  angry  eyes,  the  giant  looked  at  the  pil- 
lar, which  flew  in  shivers  at  his  glance,  and  the  beam 
was  broken  in  two. 

"  Eight  kettles  fell  down  from  the  column  and  all  but 
one,  a  hard  hammered  cauldron,  were  broken.  Then  the 
two  visitors  came  forth  from  their  hiding  place  and  the 
old  giant  with  his  eyes,  surveyed  his  adversary  from  head 
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tx>  foot,  suspecting  that  no  good  to  him  was  intended, 
as  he  saw  the  giantess's  sorrow  coming  on  the  floor. 

"But  Thor  was  a  distinguished  visitor;  he  was  in 
company  with  their  son  and  they  could  do  no  less  than 
welcome  them  with  a  bounteous  feast,  and  he  therefore 
ordered  three  oxen  to  be  taken  from  the  herd  and  pre- 
pared for  the  banquet.  Since  Thor  had  fasted  all  the  day 
on  his  long  journey,  he  was  so  hungry  that  he  alone  ate 
completely  two  of  Hymir's  beeves. 

"The  aged  giant  thought  Thor  had  a  great  appetite, 
and  that  he  ate  a  very  large  supper  and,  fearing  his 
larder  would  be  impoverished,  said  to  his  guests,  'To- 
morrow night  we  three  shall  be  compelled  to  live  on 
what  we  catch.' 

"Thor  said  he  would  go  fishing  on  the  sea  if  the  bold 
giant  would  supply  him  with  bait.  The  giant  said :  '  Go 
to  the  herd  and  seek.  I  expect  that  there  thou  wilt 
easily  obtain  bait  from  an  ox.' 

"Elarly  in  the  morning  Thor  went  out  into  the  forest 
and  there  he  saw  standing  before  him  an  ox  all  black. 
He  twisted  off  its  head  and  brought  it  down  to  the  sea- 
shore where  he  and  the  giant  embarked — ^Thor  in  the 
stern  and  his  host  in  the  bow.  They  were  good  oarsmen 
and  soon  arrived  at  a  place  where  flat  flsh  could  be 
caught,  but  Thor  insisted  on  going  farther  out  and  there 
Hymir  caught  two  large  whales.  The  great  serpent 
swallowed  the  ox-head  bait  and  with  his  great  strength, 
Thor  pulled  the  monster's  head  upon  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  and  struck  it  a  mighty  blow  with  his  hammer. 
The  icebergs  resounded,  the  caverns  howled,  and  the 
old  earth  shrank  together.  Hymir  grew  pale  from  fear 
and,  cutting  off  the  line  with  his  Ashing  knife,  the  ser- 
pent sank  back  into  the  sea.  When  they  came  to  land, 
the  giant  asked  Thor  which  he  would  choose  to  do : 
carry  the  whales  to  the  dwelling  or  fasten  the  boat. 
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Thor  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  took  the  boat 
by  the  prow  and  with  the  whales  and  oars  and  water 
that  was  in  it,  lifted  it  up  and,  placing  it  on  his  head, 
easily  carried  his  burden  to  the  house.  The  giant  made 
light  of  this  display  of  might  and  said  no  one  was  strong 
unless  he  could  break  his  cup.  This  Thor  essayed  to 
do  and,  taking  the  cup  in  his  hands,  hurled  it  with 
great  force  against  an  upright  rock,  which  was  split 
in  two,  but  the  cup  was  brought  back  to  the  giant  whole. 
The  beauteous  woman  who  now  came  to  the  rescue, 
giving  friendly  counsel,  told  Thor  to  strike  it  on  Hy- 
mir's  head  as  that  was  harder  than  any  cup.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  giant  became  so  full  of  beer  and  whale 
meat  that  he  was  dozing  off  to  sleep,  Thor  in  all  his 
godlike  power,  rising  upon  his  knee,  threw  the  cup 
against  the  giant's  head  which  remained  unhurt;  but 
the  round  wine-bearer  was  broken  to  splinters.  The 
old  man  said,  'Much  good  I  know  has  departed  from 
me,  for  I  can  never  say  again,  beer  thou  art  too  hot.' 
But  there  was  to  be  another  test  of  strength  and  Hymir 
challenged  them,  'Now  'tis  to  be  tried  if  ye  can  carry 
the  beer  vessel  out  of  our  dwelling.' 

"Ty  tried  twice  to  move  it  but  each  time  the  kettle 
stood  fast.  Then  Thor  grasped  it  by  the  brim  and  lifted 
it  up.  It  was  so  heavy  that  his  feet  broke  through  the 
floor;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  placed  it  on  his  head, 
while  its  rings  jingled  about  his  heels,  and  the  two 
schemers  fled  rapidly  away.  They  had  journeyed  far 
when  Thor,  casting  one  look  backward,  saw  Hymir  with 
a  troop  of  many-headed  monsters  from  the  eastern 
caverns,  coming  after  him  in  hot  pursuit.  Thor  lifted 
the  kettle  down  from  his  shoulders  on  which  he  was  now 
carrying  it,  and  hurling  his  far-famed  hammer  against 
the  savage  crew,  slew  all  the  mountain  giants  who  with 
Hymir  had  been  chasing  him. 
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"As  they  hastened  on  their  way,  they  had  not  jour- 
neyed long  when  one  of  Thor's  goats  sprang  from  the 
pole  across  the  trace,  and  lay  down  half  dead  before 
the  car.  The  false  Loki  was  the  cause  of  this  mischief. 
But  Ty  quickly  lifted  up  the  fallen  steed  and  when  l^or 
had  stroked  its  back  with  his  powerful  hand  and  had 
spoken  kindly,  the  beast  revived  and  gained  its  full 
strength  and  fleetness.  Then  they  went  swiftly  on 
their  journey  and,  exulting  in  his  might,  Thor  came  to 
the  council  of  the  gods,  and  had  the  kettle  which  Hymir 
had  possessed,  out  of  which  all  the  gods  should  drink 
beer  with  Oegir,  at  every  harvest  tide. 

"If  you  are  not  weary  listening  to  my  myth,  I  will 
make  an  explanation." 

All  in  chorus  said,  "Goon,  Mr.Thorwald,  don't  stop." 

"Well,"  he  resumed,  " the  story  which  our  friend  has 
told  us,  you  can  readily  see  is  taken  from  the  old  NcM^e 
myth,  told  me  by  my  grandfather  to  which  you  have 
just  listened.  Gluskalph  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Hlidskialf  or  Gludskialph  which  was  Woden's 
high  seat  from  which  he  was  said  to  survey  the  whole 
world.  This  would  easily  be  used  as  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  names  by  which  he  was  called.  You  will  note  that 
in  the  original,  the  hero  of  this  adventure  is  Thor  and 
not  Woden.  But  this  confusion  of  names  could  readily 
occur  in  traditions  handed  down  without  being  written, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  as  these  seem  to  be.  In  the  Indian 
story,  you  will  notice,  the  giants  take  two  trips  and 
catch  a  whale  each  time,  while  in  the  original  they  catch 
two  whales  on  the  first  trip.  In  both  stories,  one  of  the 
giants  puts  the  boat  on  his  head  and  carries  it. 

"In  his  first  story  our  friend  told  us  that  the  hero 
who  was  Bulewerk  was  in  the  abode  of  the  giants,  where 
they  tried  to  roast  him  to  death  and  were  themselves 
burned  to  ashes.    So  in  one  of  the  legends  my  grand- 
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father  told  me,  Bulewerk,  who  was  Woden  with  another 
name,  was  in  the  home  of  a  giant  king  who  tried  to  make 
him  confess  who  he  was  and  why  he  came  that  way 
in  his  travels;  for  he  told  the  kii^  he  was  named  Grim- 
nir  and  would  say  no  more.  In  order  to  compel  him  to 
answer  when  questioned,  the  giant  commanded  him  to 
be  placed  between  two  fires  where  he  sat  without  food 
for  eight  nights;  and  though  his  cloak  was  singed  he 
himself  was  uninjured.  When  he  acknowledged  that 
he  was  Bulewerk,  the  giant  about  to  release  his  tortured 
but  innocent  prisoner,  fell  upon  his  own  sword  and  died. 
In  our  native  friend's  story,  when  Bulewerk  was  on  his 
way,  his  little  dc%  slew  the  monster  savage  dog.  In 
my  grandfather's  narrative,  Woden's  wife  sent  her  maid 
ahead  to  tell  the  giant  king,  who  was  her  foster  son,  that 
Bulewerk  was  coming  to  interfere  with  his  reign  and 
he  must  look  out  for  him,  and  that  he  would  be  in  dis- 
guise, but  he  would  know  who  the  traveler  was  when 
he  came,  from  the  fact  that  the  fiercest  and  most  savage 
dc^  would  not  touch  him.  You  see  in  both  stories,  the 
old  Norse  and  the  Indian,  Woden,  or  Bulewerk,  is  the 
conqueror  of  savage  dogs. 

"I  am  inclined. to  think  that  some  of  the  old  vikings 
or  their  ancestors  came  to  these  regions  and  voluntarily 
or,  perh^>s,  against  their  wishes  or  for  some  reason,  re- 
mained and  became  in  part  at  least  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  aboriginal  population.  That  would  ac- 
count for  the  similarity  of  these  traditions  and  legends 
which  in  the  pas^ng  centuries  have  become  somewhat 
modified  and  changed  more  or  less,  by  the  surroundings 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  people*    If  it  is  not  too  tiresome 

*  If  the  reader  U  iatereated  in  this  subject,  he  should  not  fail  to 
read  Cbartes  G.  Ldand's  book  "The  Algonquin  Legends  of  New 
England,"  which  contains  traditions  similar  to  the  Indian  stories 
here  related  by  the  chief's  uncle,  and  many  other  very  interesting 
reminders  of  the  Old  Norse  myths  and  trends. 
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to  the  company,  I  would  like  our  medicine  man  to  tell 
us  a  story  about  Loki;  as  I  think  he  must  have  heard 
about  him." 

Again  a  chorus  of  voices  exclaimed:  "We  are  not  tired, 
we  want  another  story." 


THE  NEW  YORK 
PUBUC  UBRABY 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Indian  and  Norse  Myths  Coupared 

"  They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always  please." — 
Thomson. 

"Well,"  Untoknet  remarked,  "I  heard  Mr.  ThorwaW 
speak  of  Lex  and  1  might  tell  a  story  about  him  or  her 
for  he  often  masqueraded  as  a  woman." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Loki  or  Lopt  as  we  sometimes 
call  him,"  Hans  interrupted. 

"We  call  him  Lox,"  said  the  medicine  man,  "but  per* 
haps  in  many  thousand  moons  we  got  it  changed  a  little. 

"When  I  was  travelling  far  away  in  the  west,  a  great 
medicine  man  there  told  me  that  Lox  was  the  chief  of  all 
the  wolves  and  that  when  Gluskalph  went  away  from 
earthland,  he  took  Lox  with  him.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
not  an  animal  at  all,  but  a  great  wicked  spirit  who  some- 
times took  the  form  of  certain  animals. 

"Long  ago  in  very  old  times,  he  changed  himself  to  a 
fair  damsel  and  married  an  Indian  chief,  but,  of  course, 
the  young  women  of  the  tribe  were  jealous  and  the  father 
of  one  of  them,  who  was  a  medicine  man,  circulated  the 
report  that  the  chief's  new  wife  was  no  good  medicine. 
The  gossip  got  so  unpleasant  that  Loxresolved  to  have  his 
revenge,  so  he  pretended  to  give  birth  to  a  child  and  sent 
the  nurse  to  show  it  to  the  chief,  at  the  same  time  chang- 
ing himself  into  an  Indian  warrior. 

"Finding  nothing  but  a  dead  squirrel  very  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  many  pieces  of  bark,  the  chief  seeing  he 
had  been  fooled,  in  a  rage  started  for  the  wigwam  with 
tomahawk  in  hand,  but  found  his  wife  had  disappeared 
and  he  knew  that  Lox  had  been  playing  one  of  his 
tricks. 
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' '  Tv/  o  runaway  wives,  who  had  stars  for  their  husbands, 
but  got  tired  of  them,  wandering  through  the  woods  met 
him  in  the  form  of  a  very  nice  appearing  young  man. 
They  were  girls  from  giantland  who,  having  married  their 
husbands  just  for  adventure,  had  deserted  them  and  they 
knew  Lox  although  he  was  in  disguise,  but  they  cast  a 
spell  upon  his  eyes  so  he  did  not  know  them.  They  told 
him  if  he  would  catch  a  deer  so  they  could  have  some  veni- 
son for  supper,  they  would  build  a  wigwam  and  have  a 
fire  all  ready  and  some  hot  coals  to  roast  the  meat  on,  and 
when  he  came  back  they  would  be  his  nice  little  wives. 

''  He  hunted  in  vain  all  day,  but  just  at  twilight  in  the 
evening  he  hid  behind  a  bush  near  a  spring  where  the 
deer  came  to  drink  and  caught  a  fine  fat  buck. 

''The  mischievous  girls  built  a  wigwam  and  dug  a  pit 
about  six  feet  deep  in  front  of  the  door,  and  after  throwing 
some  very  sharp  thorn  bushes  down  into  it,  they  covered 
it  over  with  sticks  and  leaves.  When  Lox  got  back  they 
were  inside  and  told  him  he  must  come  in  and  rest  awhile 
before  supper  as  he  was  very  tired.  When  he  was  about 
to  go  into  the  door,  falling  down  into  the  trap,  he  was 
badly  pricked  with  the  thorns. 

"As  they  scampered  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  by  the 
time  Lox  got  out  and  got  himself  to  rights,  they  had  got 
a  long  way  the  start  of  him;  but  nevertheless  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  miscreants  who  ran  all  night  and  in  the 
morning  came  to  a  river  where,  seeing  a  fine  large  moose, 
they  asked  him  to  carry  them  over,  at  the  same  time 
flattering  him  saying  that  he  had  beautiful  horns  and 
such  a  noble,  splendid  neck.  The  moose  was  so  pleased 
that  he  got  down  on  his  knees  so  they  could  easily  climb 
on  his  back  and  telling  them  to  hold  fast  to  his  horns  he 
soon  landed  them  on  the  other  side.  After  praising  him 
for  being  such  a  good  friend  to  two  poor  girls  in  need,  and 
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throwing  him  some  good-bye  kisses,  they  hastened  on 
their  way. 

"When  Lox  came,  being  in  an  ugly  mood,  he  said  to 
the  moose  in  cross  tones,  'Come  here,  you  good-for- 
nothing  beast  with  your  homely  old  horns  and  crooked 
neck  and  carry  me  across!'  This  was  such  a  contrast 
to  the  sweet  kind  words  of  the  beautiful  girls  that  the 
moose  was  very  angry,  but  he  allowed  Lox  to  climb  up 
on  his  back  and,  going  into  the  water,  when  he  reached 
_  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  stream,  he  shook  himself 
so  terribly  that  Lox  falling  off  into  the  rushing  torrent 
was  dashed  gainst  the  rocks  and  thrown  out  dead,  high 
and  dry  upon  the  bank.  But  Gluskalph  from  his  high 
palace  seeing  what  a  predicament  Lox  was  in,  sent  a  wise 
maiden  who  touched  him  with  the  end  of  her  finger,  when 
he  arose  and  stood  before  her  as  a  fierce  warrior.  The 
girl  had  a  long  heavy  braid  of  hair  which  Lox  seized  and 
cut  off,  saying  it  would  make  him  a  beautiful  belt.  She 
ran  to  the  wigwam  of  a  family  of  giants  who  were  so- 
journing in  the  neighborhood  not  far  away,  and  were  her 
friends,  and  when  she  told  them  what  the  mischief- 
maker  had  done,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

"Lox  seeing  them  from  the  top  of  a  hill  understood 
that  they  were  powerful  enemies  and,  as  a  buffalo  just 
then  came  along  going  his  way,  he  jumped  on  the  back  of 
the  animal  which  ran  very  swiftly  far  outdistancing  the 
pursuers.  Then  a  giant  owl  dropped  a  big  sharp  rock 
down  on  the  buffalo's  back,  which  cut  him  in  two  parts; 
nevertheless,  the  fore  part  ran  on  more  swiftly  than  be- 
fore. Coming  to  a  brook,  the  beast  began  to  drink;  and 
he  drank  and  drank  and  drank  until  the  enemy,  coming 
near,  began  to  shoot  arrows,  one  of  which  wounded  Lox 
in  the  arm. 

"  Hearing  the  sound  of  falling  water  he  looked  around 
and  saw  it  pouring  out  where  the  animal  had  been  cut  in 
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two:  then  his  half  buffalo,  being  really  a  relative  of  the 
giants  who  had  taken  the  form  of  a  buffalo  just  to  play 
a  trick  on  the  trickster,  and  pay  him  back  in  his  own 
wampum,  suddenly  changed  into  a  great  big  bird  which 
grabbed  Lox  in  his  claws,  and,  flying  away  up  above  the 
clouds,  let  him  drop,  so  smashing  him  to  pieces. 

"But  Bulewerk  passing  by  took  pity  on  the  mischief- 
maker,  and  saying,  'Arise,'  the  broken  bones  came  to- 
gether and  the  flesh  quickly  covering  them,  Lox  stood  on 
his  feet  the  same  as  he  was  before. 

"His  young  warrior  servant  now  came  again  to  him 
and  they  took  a  long  journey  to  the  borders  of  giantland. 
Just  to  see  the  fun,  they  pried  a  great  rock  off  from  the  top 
of  a  very  steep  mountain;  and  this  rolled  down  with  a 
great  crashing  noise,  breaking  down  the  trees  and  leav- 
ing a  clear  path  behind  it.  They  went  down  the  moun- 
tain to  continue  on  their  way,  but  being  quite  thirsty  they 
sat  down  by  a  spring  to  drink  and  take  a  rest.  Soon  they 
heard  a  great  racket  among  the  trees,  and  before  they 
realized  what  was  going  on,  the  big  rock  which  they  had 
rolled  down  the  mountain,  came  rushing  and  rolling 
straight  towards  them.  The  young  men  sprang  to  one 
side  and  escaped,  but  Lox  was  run  over  and  smashed  as 
flat  as  an  oak  leaf.  However,  the  servant,  who  was  really 
one  of  Woden's  warriors,  was  commissioned  by  the  mas- 
ter to  bring  him  to  life,  so  they  started  again  on  their 
journey. 

"After  awhile  they  saw  the  big  buffalo  bird  coming 
after  them,  when  Lox,  seizing  a  pole,  struck  at  the  bird, 
but  it  stuck  fast  in  his  belt  at  one  end,  and  the  bird  held 
it  tight  in  his  claws  at  the  other  end,  so  in  this  plight  Lox 
was  dragged  over  the  rocks  and  bushes  and  treetops  until 
he  was  nearly  dead,  but  finally  he  got  loose  and  fell  down 
into  a  marsh  where  he  came  near  suffocating.    Then  his 
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servant  pulled  him  out  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  himself 
again. 

"Soon  after  that  time  when  Gluskalph  was  going  back 
to  spiritland,  he  took  the  mischief-maker  along  with  him. 

"This  story  about  the  buffalo  bird  was  told  me  by  a 
medicine  man  that  I  met  once  when  I  was  at  Niagara 
Falls.  He  was  from  Illinois  and  he  told  me  many  won- 
derful things  about  that  country  and  the  traditions  of 
hid  people.  I  heard  some  of  my  stories  in  the  Carolinas 
when  I  visited  that  country  and  the  one  who  was  the  most 
interesting  powwow  I  ever  met  was  there  and  he  was 
almost  white,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  I  learned 
some  things  from  him  that  no  one  else  ever  told  me. 
You  must  excuse  me  if  I  have  got  all  that  I  have  heard 
mixed  up  a  little  in  my  own  stories,  but  the  main  points 
are  the  same  everywhere. 

"I  could  tell  many  other  things  about  Lox.  He  seems 
to  have  loved  to  make  mischief  and  do  dastardly  injuries 
to  man  and  beast.  Once  he  froze  to  death.  Again  he 
changed  himself  into  a  raccoon  and,  coming  to  two  old 
women  sleeping  in  a  wigwam,  he  burned  their  feet  with  a 
hot  stick  until  they  blamed  each  other  and  got  to  fighting 
so  savagely  that  Lox  laughed  such  a  side-splitter  that  he 
burst  open  and  fell  down  dead. 

"They  found  him  outside  the  door  in  the  morning  and 
when  they  had  skinned  him  and  put  him  in  the  kettle  to 
boil,  putting  his  foot  on  the  rim,  he  jumped  out,  upsetting 
the  kettle,  causing  the  ashes  to  fly  up  in  the  eyes  of  one 
of  the  old  women,  which  made  her  blind  for  the  rest  of 
her  life. 

"When  I  was  in  Virginia  a  wise  medicine  man  there, 
whose  great-ferandfather  was  a  brother  of  Pocahontas, 
told  me  many  stories  about  Lox  and  Gluskalph  and 
Bulewerk  and  he  told  me  a  great  many  giant  stories 
which  were  different  from  any  others  I  ever  heard. 
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"He  told  me  that  Lox  once  changed  himself  to  a  wol- 
verine and,  having  seen  a  kingfisher  catch  a  salmon  from 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  he  tried  to  do  the  samething,  but  when 
he  reached  after  the  fish  with  his  claws,  he  fell  in  and  was 
swept  away  by  the  raging  waters.  Again  this  mischief- 
maker  made  himself  into  a  fox  and  ran  into  a  hollow  tree 
when  he  met  a  bear,  who,  following  the  advice  of  Lox, 
went  in  after  him  backward  and  was  slain.  But  I  have 
heard  Major  Rose  tell  that  story,  so  I  suppose  you  all 
know  it." 

"Yes,"  said  the  major,  "My  great-grandfather  told 
me  that  when  I  was  a  small  boy  in  England,  and  he  said 
his  grandfather  told  it  to  him  when  he  was  a  child,  but 
instead  of  Lox,  it  was  a  man  who  was  chased  by  the  bear 
and  he  grabbed  the  bear  and  stuck  a  pin  in  him  which  so 
frightened  Bruin  that  he  scrambled  out  and  hurried  off 
as  fast  as  he  could,  as  if  he  was  running  for  his  life." 

The  medicine  man  continued:  "I  know  a  great  many 
stories  about  Lox.  He  did  many  wicked  tricks,  changing 
himself  to  an  insect  or  animal,  or  woman  or  man,  as  the 
notion  took  him.  He  often  got  good  friends  to  fighting 
each  other,  and  then  left  them  while  he  went  to  make 
mischief  somewhere  else.  As  Mr.  Thorwald  seems  to 
have  heard  about  him;  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  a  story." 

Hans  exclaimed,  "I  am  still  more  and  more  surprised 
as  I  hear  these  traditions  and  legends  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America! 

"Lox,  about  whom  our  friend  has  told  us,  is  evidently 
identical  with  Loki  of  our  Norse  mythology,  and  the  main 
points  of  his  stories  are  found  in  our  ancient  legends  and 
myths.  The  capture  of  a  water  maid  by  getting  her 
robes  while  she  is  bathing  is  familiar  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  our  sagas.  Our  giants  were  often  rocks 
and  mountains  personified,  so  that  the  rock  that  rolled 
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over  Loki  corresponds  to  the  giant  Thiasse,  who  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle  pursued  Lox  to  Asgard  and  when  Lox 
as  a  falcon  dodged  down  behind  the  wall,  the  giant  eagle 
flew  forward  into  the  fire  and,  having  his  feathers  burned 
off,  he  was  slain.  The  stars  also  were  often  persons  like 
the  star  husbands  of  the  runaway  wives. 

"The  big  buffalo  bird  is  a  good  mate  to  an  eagle  at 
which  Loki,  when  he  was  enraged,  struck  with  a  big  pole. 
The  pole  became  fastened  to  the  big  bird  at  one  end  and 
to  Loki  at  the  other,  and  Loki's  legs  were  dragged  over 
rocks  and  trees  until  he  was  badly  bruised  and  his  arms 
were  nearly  torn  from  their  sockets.  If  there  were  time 
I  could  tell  the  stories  on  which  these  Indian  traditions 
seem  to  be  founded.  If  there  is  no  objection,  however, 
I  will  tell  a  typical  story  from  our  mythology  in  which 
Loki  figures  considerably. 

"Balder  who  was  Woden's  son,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  good  with  all  that  word  means.  He  had  several 
dreams  which  were  considered  dangerous  to  his  life. 
When  he  told  these  dreams  to  the  gods,  they  took  counsel 
together  and  decided  to  seek  safety  for  Balder  against  all 
kinds  of  harm.  Accordingly  his  mother  Frigg  obtained 
an  oath  from  fire,  water,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  metal, 
stones,  earth,  trees,  sickness,  beasts,  birds,  and  creeping 
things,  that  they  should  not  hurt  Balder.  After  this 
time  at  the  meetings  of  the  gods,  it  was  their  amusement 
to  shoot  at  Balder,  hew  at  him  or  throw  stones  and  he 
seemed  to  be  invulnerable,  for  whatever  they  did  in  this 
line,  caused  him  no  injury  or  harm,  so  that  he  came  to  be 
greatly  honored  on  account  of  his  power  as  he  had  been 
loved  before  for  his  goodness. 

"When  Loki  observed  this,  he  was  filled  with  envy 
and  ill-will  towards  Balder,  and  determined  to  accom- 
plish his  ru^n.  Taking  the  likeness  of  a  woman,  he  went 
to  Fensal  and  called  on  Frigg,  who  asked  the  strange 
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woman  if  she  knew  what  the  gods  were  doing  at  their 
meetings.  She  replied  that  they  were  all  shooting  at 
Balder  and  that  it  did  not  hurt  him.  Frigg,  not  suspect- 
ing any  conspiracy  against  her  son,  said  that  no  weapon 
nor  tree  could  hurt  Balder  for  she  had  taken  an  oath  from 
them  all.  Then  the  woman  asked:  "Have  all  things 
taken  an  oath  not  to  harm  Balder?"  Frigg  answered 
that  west  of  Valhall  there  was  a  little  bush  of  mistletoe 
from  which  she  had  not  exacted  an  oath.  After  his  in- 
terview with  Frigg,  Loki  found  the  mistletoe,  pulled  it 
up  and  went  to  the  meeting.  There  he  saw  Hoder,  a 
blind  man  who  was  not  shooting  at  Balder,  and,  on  ask- 
ing him  why  he  did  not  do  honor  to  the  great  and  good 
son  of  Woden  as  the  others  were  doing,  Hoder  replied 
that  he  was  out  of  arrows  and  besides  he  was  blind  and 
could  not  see.  Then  Loki  gave  him  an  arrow  made  out 
of  the  mistletoe,  guided  his  aim  and  was  much  pleased 
when  he  saw  Balder  fall  dead.  There  was  great  mourning 
among  the  gods  and  Woden  most  of  all  bewailed  the  loss 
of  so  good  a  son.  For  a  time  they  were  speechless  with 
grief,  but  finally  Frigg  asked  if  anyone  would  win  all  her 
love  and  good-will  by  riding  to  Hel,  to  offer  her  a  large 
ransom  if  she  would  permit  Balder  to  return  to  his 
home.  Up  spoke  Hermod,  a  servant  of  Woden,  saying 
he  would  make  the  atteoipt.  Then  the  swift  steed, 
Sleipner,  was  led  out  and,  mounting  him  quickly,  Her- 
mod galloped  away  on  his  errand. 

''By  the  aid  of  a  giantess,  who  came  from  giantland 
riding  on  a  wolf,  having  twisted  snakes  for  reins,  Balder's 
ship,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  launched,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom,  his  funeral  pile  was  built  upon  it. 
His  wife  Nana  died  of  grief  and  her  body  was  burned  with 
Balder's.  There  was  a  grand  funeral  attended  by  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  mountain  giants  and  frost  giants, 
and  others,  and  all  lamented  Balder's  death  but  Loki, 
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As  they  were  about  to  set  fire  to  the  funeral  pile,  Balder's 
horse,  fully  caparisoned,  was  led  forward  to  his  master's 
pile  and  placed  upon  it. 

"Hermod  rode  nine  days  and,  coming  to  Hel's  gate, 
jumped  over  it  with  his  horse  and  going  into  the  hal! 
there,  saw  Balder,  and  asking  Hel  if  she  would  let  him 
ride  home,  she  replied,  that  if  all  things  both  quick  and 
dead  would  weep  for  him,  he  could  return  home.  When 
the  gods  heard  Hermod 's  report  they  sent  messengers  all 
over  the  world  with  the  petition  that  Balder  might  be 
wept  out  of  the  power  of  Hel.  The  request-was  granted 
and  things  animate  and  inanimate  wept.  But  there  was 
a  giantess  in  a  cave,  who  was  Lold  in  di^uise,  and  ^e 
replied  to  the  messenger  when  he  came 

"  "Thok  will  weep 
Ulth  dry  tears 
For  Balder's  burial; 
Neither  in  life  nor  in  death 
Gave  he  me  gkdnesa 
Let  Hel  keep  what  she  haa.' 

As  the  gods  were  exceedingly  angry,  Lold  ran  away  and 
built  a  house  in  a  rock  with  four  doors,  so  he  could  see 
on  all  sides  any  who  might  come  to  attack  him. 

"From  Hlidskialph  Woden  observed  Loki's  move- 
ments and  sent  Thor  with  an  expedition  to  seize  the  fugi- 
tive. When  his  pursuers  came  near,  Loki  threw  on  the 
fire  a  net  he  was  making,  and  changing  himself  into  a 
salmon,  jumped  into  the  river.  When  the  gods  came  to 
the  rock  house,  the  wisest  one  of  the  company  went  in 
first  and  seeing  the  ashes  of  the  net,  made  another  like 
it;  and  they  dragged  the  torrent  with  it.  Loki  escaped 
by  hiding  between  two  stones,  but  they  felt  the  net 
touch  something  alive,  so  weighting  it  down  with  a 
heavy  rock,  Loki  was  obliged  to  jump  over  the  top  of 
the  net  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  waterfall  to  which  he 
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hastened  with  all  speed.  The  third  time  Thor  waded  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  and  some  of  the  others  on  each 
side.  So  Loki  was  obliged  either  to  swim  out  to  sea  or 
again  jump  over  the  net  and  swim  back  to  his  nest  under 
the  waterfall. 

'*  He  determined  to  jump  over  the  net  and  made  a  des- 
perate leap,  but  Thor  grasped  him  above  the  tail  and 
made  him  a  prisoner.  The  miscreant  was  bound  on 
three  rocks  in  a  cave  with  a  serpent  fastened  over  him 
spitting  venom  in  his  face.  But  his  wife  Sigyn,  stands 
by  his  side  and  catches  the  venom  in  a  large  cup.  When 
she  goes  to  empty  the  cup,  the  venom  drops  on  his  face 
and  he  twists  himself  so  violently  that  he  causes  what  we 
call  earthquakes.  He  is  condemned  to  stay  there  until 
Ragnarok  or  the  end  of  the  world." 

"This  all  confirms  my  opinion,"  said  Major  Rose,"  that 
the  Norsemen  came  to  these  shores  long  before  Lief 
Ericson's  undoubted  discovery,  and  that  the  colonies 
which  settled  here  centuries  before  Columbus  was  bom, 
did  not  disappear  by  the  death  of  all  the  settlers,  but  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  pioneers  or  their  descendants 
with  the  people  they  found  here.  And  the  superiority 
physically  and  mentally  of  the  Sagamore  families  is  in 
my  opinion  accounted  for,  on  the  ground  that  there  has 
been  more  or  less  separateness  maintained  through  the 
centuries.  This  is  a  repetition  somwhat  of  what  the 
most  of  you  have  heard  me  say  before;  but  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  as  you  know  this  is  my  hobby.  As  you  know  I 
travelled  in  Rhode  Island  and  southern  Massachusetts 
some  years  ago,  and  when  I  saw  the  rune  marks  on  the 
rocks  at  Hope  Bay,  I  believed  the  Norsemen  had  been 
there.  When  I  heard  the  name  of  that  peninsula,  called 
Sogconnet,  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  Taunton  River, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  it  was  named  by 
the  Norsemen  after  the  great  emperor  of  Scandinavia 
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and  the  British  Isles  and  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Teuton 
world  as  he  cared  to  occupy,  who  was  also  a  great  saga, 
Knute.  I  trust  you  have  all  enjoyed  the  banquet  and 
our  evening  together,  and  I  know  you  are  glad  to  get 
acquainted  with  our  distinguished  friend  from  Geoi^ia 
and  renew  the  former  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  his 
worthy  wife.  But  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Moses,  is  telling 
me  in  langu^e  without  words  that  it  is  getting  late  and 
we  must  not  make  our  guests  tired  for  we  wish  you  all 
to  come  again." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  experience  of  Hans  Thorwald  after  this  occasion, 
which  was  so  full  of  interest  to  him.  He  went  back  to 
his  life  upon  the  ocean,  but  in  his  days  at  his  home  with 
Matthew  Frayman  he  became  acquainted  with  Eunice 
Dewey,  who  attracted  his  attention,  especially  because 
of  her  sterling  character  and  exemplary  life.  He  had 
become  very  favorably  impressed  with  her  and  one  night 
while  guiding  the  ship  in  a  terrible  storm  he  said  to  him- 
self. "Why  should  I  be  alone  in  life?  I  must  marry 
and  settle  down  and  stop  my  roving.  I  may  not  love, 
but  surely  she  is  worthy.  She  is  good.  She  would  make 
home  pleasant.  If  I  survive  this  storm  and  reach  port 
again,  I  will  ask  her." 

Eunice  was  a  comely  Puritan  maiden,  considerably 
younger  than  himself  as  he  had  come  to  middle  age. 
And  yet  he  was  still  comparatively  young  in  appearance 
as  he  had  never  mined  his  health  or  constitution  by  bad 
habits  or  dissipation  of  any  kind. 

Being  a  relative  of  the  Frayman  family  she  was  often 
at  their  house  and  thought  she  could  made  a  good  home 
for  Hans  as  his  wife.  At  first  she  pitied  his  loneliness, 
then  her  sympathy  was  so  real  and  sincere  that  they  be- 
came good  friends,  and  whenever  he  was  home  from  a 
voyage,  they  took  rides  and  walks  together.    When  he 
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got  back  to  Riverton,  one  day  as  they  were  riding  along 
the  river  road  he  said,  **  Eunice,  I  wish  to  make  an  ex- 
planation and  ask  you  a  question."  This  was  what  she 
had  been  expecting;  and  automatically  their  horses 
stopped,  when,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  he  continued: 
"You  may  be  surprised  at  what  I  am  about  to  say  but  I 
am  without  a  home.  On  my  last  voyage,  I  thought  much 
on  this  subject  and  concluded  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
home  of  my  own  with  a  dear  one  to  welcome  me  from 
time  to  time  when  I  return.  You  know  my  experience. 
You  knew  Agnes  and  how  I  lost  her.  I  have  told  you  of 
Thora  and  of  the  heart-wringing  fate  that  tore  her  away 
from  me  just  before  the  happy  day.  I  will  not  say  I  love 
you,  for  I  cannot  again  have  the  romance  of  youth ;  but 
I  honor  you  and  respect  you  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
relationship  is  something  more  than  the  common  r^ard 
that  one  mere  friend  has  for  another,  so  my  question  is» 
will  you  be  my  wife  and  take  me  as  I  am  for  better  or  for 
worse?  I  have  become  so  much  of  a  New  Englander 
that  I  will  become  a  Puritan  and  anglicise  my  name, 
dropping  out  the  Thor,  and  be  just  plain  John  Wood  if 
you  have  no  objections." 

"You  wish  my  answer  now,  I  suppose,"  she  replied. 
"  I  will  confess  to  you,  Hans,  or  John  if  you  prefer  to 
change  your  name  into  English,  that  I  have  learned  to 
look  for  your  homecoming  with  great  interest.  In  fact, 
I  have  found  myself  praying  for  your  protection  from 
the  storms  and  dangers  you  encounter  on  the  wide 
ocean,  and  supplicating  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace  for 
your  safe  return.  You  are  now  my  priest  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  never  told  another.  I  will  confess  the 
truth  that  in  your  presence  I  am  happy  and  in  your  ab- 
sence I  am — well — to  say  the  least,  lonely.  I  understand 
your  modesty  in  speaking  of  love,  for  with  us  both  the 
glamour  of  romantic  youth  has  passed  away  and  we  are 
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neither  of  us  in  our  dotc^e.  But  I  know  that  a  man  of 
principle  and  honor  which  I  believe  you  to  be,  would  not 
ask  me  this  question  without  having  for  me  a  regard 
which  can  easily  ripen  into  true  conjugal  love.  1  am 
sure  you  are  not  saying  it  unthinkingly,  therefore  my 
answer  is,  that  if  you  will  accept  this  plain  Puritan  maiden 
as  she  is,  who  has  nothing  to  bring  you  but  virtue  and 
Sdelity,  with  the  promise  to  do  the  best  she  can  to  fill 
your  life  with  sunshine  and  happiness,  I  will  say  yes." 

"My  dearest  Eunice."  he  said,  "I  will  add  more  now. 
It  is  revealed  to  me  this  moment  that  I  do  really  love  my 
betrothed  with  the  full  stability  of  mature  manhood; 
and  I  can  say  this  without  any  injustice  to  those  other 
dear  ones  I  once  loved  and  lost." 

"My  dearie,"  she  replied,  "I  would  not  have  you  for- 
get them.  That  would  not  add  to  our  happiness.  Let 
them  be  the  guardian  angels  of  us  both  if  it  is  God's  will." 
He  then  spoke  of  the  time  of  marriage. 

"If  it  please  you  I  would  like  to  make  you  mine  before 
I  sail  i^ain.  You  know  the  story  of  my  former  bereave- 
ments and  can  understand  that  I  wish  to  become  your 
protector  and  guardian  before  some  sad  contingency  in- 
tervenes to  frustrate  our  plans." 

"Well,  John,  I  amof  a^.  You  can  ask  my  father  and 
mother  this  evening  and  I  will  say  one  week  from  today, 
or  tomorrow  if  you  wish." 

"Then  let  it  be  tomorrow,  for  I  sail  next  week  and  I 
wish  you  to  go  with  us  to  New  York  and  stay  at  my  cous- 
in's house  till  I  come  back.  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret. 
My  brother  who  has  the  paternal  estate  in  Norway  has 
been  for  several  years  very  largely  engaged  in  the  fishing 
industry  and  has  acquired  great  wealth,  in  addition  to 
the  estate  which  is  also  profitable.  His  agent  in  New 
York,  our  cousin,  who  is  a  shipping  merchant,  wishes  to 
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return  to  Norway  on  account  of  his  father's  death,  whom 
he  succeeds  as  the  oldest  son.     He  wishes  me  to  take  his 
house  and  store  and  become  proprietor  of  the  business. 
My  brother  and  he  have  agreed  on  the  bargain  and  the 
property  will  be  a  present  to  me,  to  be  deeded  to  any  per- 
son I  may  elect.     My  brother  wrote  me  he  expected  I 
would  marry  and  settle  down  in  life,  so  his  expectations 
will  be  realized.     I  will  take  possession  of  the  store  and 
business,  and  the  deeds  will  be  made  out  and  filed  for 
record.    The  same  day  I  will  come  back  to  you ;  and  when 
I  return,  the  house  and  lot  and  furniture  will  be  yours 
and  recorded  in  your  name." 

Reining  his  horse  up  beside  hers,  he  leaned  forward 
and  sealed  their  vows  with  a  kiss  which  years  after  she 
said  was  still  on  her  lips  and  would  never  cease  to  be 
there. 

A  quiet  wedding  at  the  time  appointed  was  witnessed 
by  the  Dewey  family  and  a  few  relatives  and  neighbors. 
The  sudden  transformation  of  a  sailor  to  a  New  York 
merchant  could  not  be  kept  secret.  Eunice  had  not 
promised  not  to  tell  and  her  mother  soon  knew  all  about 
it.  A  younger  sister  overheard  the  news,  so  that  before 
the  wedding  the  whole  town  was  in  a  buzz  of  excitement. 
Our  Lutheran  friend,  Hans  Thorwald,  now  a  full-fledged 
Puritan,  John  Wood,  having  been  received  into  the 
church  on  profession  of  faith,  was  most  heartily  congratu- 
lated as  a  brother  by  the  people  of  Riverton,  who  prayed 
and  wished  for  his  success  in  the  mercantile  life. 

The  bride  was  envied  and  loved  and  kissed  by  her  girl 
friends;  for  all  truly  rejoiced  with  her  in  her  good  fortune. 
She  never  regretted  her  marriage  with  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  kind  and 
agreeable  disposition.  Her  children  rose  up  "to  call  her 
blessed,"  while  their  father  who  met  with  great  success 
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in  business,  even  in  his  advancing  years  never  seemed  to 
grow  old.  A  most  happy  marriage  was  the  joy  of  his 
life,  and  he  was  glad  that  his  ample  means  enabled  him 
to  give  his  children  a  liberal  education,  and  to  contribute 
largely  to  charitable  institutions  and  to  help  those  who 
were  in  need. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  Captive's  Great  Regret 


For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

The  saddest  are  these:  *It  might  have  been,* " 

— ^Whittier. 

It  was  a  summer  of  great  interest  in  Pineville.  Mar- 
tha's cousin,  who  had  gone  West  some  years  before 
and  had  become  the  chief  of  a  large  tribe  there,  came 
home  on  a  visit  and  as  he  was  richly  dressed  in  Puritan 
style,  and  well  educated,  neither  the  bride  nor  her  hus- 
band were  ashamed  of  their  kinsman.  The  people  of  the 
church  and  town  vied  with  each  other  in  welcoming  the 
visitors  from  the  South,  and  making  their  stay  in  the 
Northland  pleasant,  and  a  few  became  so  interested  that 
the  next  winter  they  moved  to  Carolina  and  Georgia 
and  settled  there. 

Emanuel  DeCamp  and  his  wife  never  forgot  that  visit 
to  her  friends  and  relatives  and  neighbors.  One  day  in 
a  confidential  talk  with  her  mother  she  said:  **  Why,  just 
think  of  it!  here  am  .1,  nothing  but  an  Indian  squaw  and 
the  people  treat  me  just  as  if  I  was  an  English  white 
woman!  I  suppose  it  is  on  account  of  my  husband,  who 
is  so  cordial  with  his  acquaintances  and  yet  so  dignified, 
that  he  commands  their  friendship  and  good-will  and  also 
their  love  and  respect.  But  then  it  isn't  very  strange 
after  all.  My  mother  is  a  full  blooded  white  woman  and 
if  Major  Rose  is  right  in  his  opinion,  my  father  is  far  from 
being  a  full  blooded  Indian.  So  we  may  as  well  hold  up 
our  heads  and  respect  ourselves  for  we  know  that  we 
are  as  good  as  our  neighbors  as  long  as  we  behave  as  well 
as  they  do." 
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"Yes,  my  daughter,"  Mary  said,  "  I  can  hardly  realize 
that  I  am  truly  one  of  the  white  race  by  birth,  but  as  I 
have  always  lived  as  an  Indian  and  have  no  definite 
memory  of  any  other  life,  I  am  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  Indian  woman  and  could  never  be  contented  to  go 
away  from  my  present  surroundings  back  among  my 
people.  You,  Martha,  are  my  representative  and  sub- 
stitute. You  have  taken  my  place  in  the  affection  of  my 
parents  and  no  one  will  ever  despise  you  or  your  de- 
scendants on  account  of  the  strain  of  native  American 
blood  you  have  in  your  veins. 

"Some  characteristics  of  the  Indian  people  might  well 
be  copied  and  emulated  by  the  white  race.  One  is  kind- 
ness. I  know  your  father,  and  I  am  always  sure  of  his 
perfect  and  continual  kindness.  He  is  not  so  very  de- 
monstrative in  his  love,  but  his  acts,  which  speak  louder 
than  words,  have  always  been  perfect  in  his  never-falling 
consideration  and  regard  for  my  welfare.  Another  trait 
of  the  Indian  character  is  fidelity.  See  how  my  husband 
and  his  people  have  always  befriended  the  settlers  here, 
having  been  faithful  unto  death  in  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  English ;  and  today  every  man  would 
sacrifice  his  life  to  keep  the  settlers  from  harm. 

"In  King  Philip's  war  it  was  fear  of  the  whites,  who 
were  encroaching  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  that  drove 
them  to  desperation.  But  the  Mohegans  and  their 
friends  and  allies  were  always  true;  and  their  friendship 
no  doubt  saved  the  New  England  colonies  from  much 
worse  suffering  than  that  which  they  endured." 

"Well,  mother  dear,  if  it  was  to  be  that  we  should  be 
related  to  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  I  am  glad  our 
kinsmen  are  the  more  civilized  and  better  dispositioned 
kind,  and  we  never  need  to  disown  them:  in  fact,  when  I 
see  the  frailty  and  ill  health  of  some  of  our  white  girls, 
I  am  thankful  I  was  brought  up  as  I  was  before  I  went  to 
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live  with  my  grandparents,  and  that  they  have  allowed 
me  to  have  my  way  in  wearing  clothing  in  which  I  could 
live  and  breathe,  and  shoes  in  which  I  could  walk  with- 
out misery.  However,  I  suppose  if  I  live  in  Savannah  or 
Charleston,  I  will  be  imitating  the  other  women  more  or 
less,  in  following  the  fashions." 

''Yes,  Martha,  the  influence  of  our  neighbors  in  such 
affairs  is  very  great  and  you  n^ill  not  wish  to  seem  odd 
in  disregarding  their  customs." 

The  summer  soon  passed  away  and  the  time  came  to 
say  farewell.     Mary  had  enjoyed  the  visit  of  the  young 
people  and  from  time  to  time  had  passed  many  happy 
hours  in  hearing  her  daughter  tell  all  about  her  father 
and  mother,  and  all  the  details  of  the  family  history 
with  which  Martha  had  become  fully  acquainted.     Then 
one  day  near  the  time  of  her  departure,  the  bride  fully 
described  the  raid  in  which  Colonel  LaNou's  little  girl 
had  been  seized  and  carried  off  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  savage  foe.    And  now  she  must  bid  adieu,  perhaps 
never  to  meet  again  on  earth,  to  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, educated  young  woman  who  was  her  own  child. 
The  thought  filled  her  heart  with  sadness,  but  when  the 
fateful  day  came,  and  she  had  kissed  the  bride  and  groom 
good-bye,  and  saw  them  attended  by  her  chief  with  ten 
of  his  trusty  men  and  sixteen  troopers,  commanded  by 
Joseph  Atwood,  ride  away  toward  Riverton,  with  tearful 
eyes  she  watched  them  until  they  passed  out  of  sight, 
and  then  after  gazing  for  some  minutes  at  the  vacancy 
where  they  had  disappeared,  there  came  to  her  a  vision 
of  the  circumstances  of  her  capture  and  a  picture  in  its 
full  reality  with  all  the  details  of  her  life  from  that  time 
to  the  present;  and  she  stood  there  viewing  it,  she  did 
not  know  how  long. 

She  was  too  full  of  grief  to  weep  and  there  came  upon 
her  a  great  longing  wish  which  could  never  be  realized. 
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that  she  might  have  remained  with  her  parents;  that  she 
might  have  been  brought  up  among  her  own  people  in 
civilized  life;  and  then  to  save  her  from  utter  despair  the 
fountains  of  her  sorrow  were  broken  up,  and,  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks  she  fled  to  her  room,  where  she 
remained  weeping  and  sobbing  because  of  her  separation 
from  Martha  and  under  the  burden  of  her  supreme  re- 
gret, until  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west  and  the  children 
came  home  from  school.  She  requested  them  to  prepare 
the  evening  meal  and  excused  herself  by  saying  she  was 
^ck,  which  was  true;  for  such  a  feeling  of  homesickness 
as  she  had  never  known  before  so  prostrated  her  that  she 
was  hardly  able  to  stand  upon  her  feet.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  faith  and  trust  in  the  Infinite  One,  she  would 
now  have  sunk  down  into  the  grave;  but  as  her  children 
went  about  their  tasks  singing  and  laughing  happily,  the 
sound  of  their  voices  aroused  her  to  the  realities  and 
duties  of  the  present,  and,  looking  for  strength  to  the 
"Hills  whence  cometh  our  help,"  she  resolutely  dried 
her  tears  and  joining  her  children  she  sat  in  a  chair  in  the 
kitchen  and  directed  their  work. 

When  the  chief  came  home  he  saw  that  she  had  been 
wee[Hng,  but  he  did  not  think  it  strange  that  she  should 
have  sorrow  for  Martha's  going  away.  He  at  once 
folded  her  in  his  loving  embrace  and  kissed  away  her 
tears  as  they  again  began  to  fall.  She  loved  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  and  she  never  ceased  to  be  true  to 
them  and  their  interests,  but  they  never  knew  how  near 
she  came  to  sinking  down  under  the  weight  of  that  over- 
whelming regret.  Together  they  found  solace  in  their 
belief  that  it  was  to  be,  and  he  said  to  her:  "We  must 
not  murmur  at  our  fate,  for  '  He  doeth  all  things  well.' 
I  know  it  has  been  a  great  sacrifice  for  you,  and  yet  you 
must  know  that  in  a  very  great  degree,  you  have  been 
the  savior  of  our  tribe,  humanly  speaking,  but  more  than 
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that,  you  were  sent  from  God  to  do  your  work  here,  and 
well  you  are  doing  it:  so  be  consoled,  my  dear  wife,  with 
the  knowledge  that  your  mission  is  divine,  and  that  your 
fate  could  not  be  other  than  it  is.  However,  if  ^ou  wish 
to  be  with  Martha  and  your  parents,  you  are  not  a  pris- 
oner: you  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  them  whenever  you 
choose  to  do  so,  and  stay  there  as  long  as  you  wish." 

Throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  leaning  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder  she  sobbed,  "You  are  my  husband 
and  I  can  never  forsake  you.  For  better  or  for  worse  I 
am  yours.  We  are  inseparable,  and  our  destinies  being 
linked  together  we  must  be  *  faithful  unto  death,'  knowing 
that  in  this  way,  the  way  of  duty,  the  way  of  God's  will, 
only  can  we  find  happiness  and  peace.  I  had  a  great 
temptation  today,  to  regret  that  my  lot  is  what  it  is,  but 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Master  saying,  *  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest,'  and  coming  to  Him  I  have  his  rest,  so  sweet,  so 
blessed,  that  I  can  never  murmur  nor  repine  again.  I 
shall  not  love  you  less  for  trusting  the  King  of  glory 
more." 

"  I  am  glad,  Mary,  that  you  have  found  such  a  full- 
ness of  His  rest  and  peace.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  have  been  considering  a  plan  to  abdicate  my  throne 
when  our  eldest  son  Laban  gets  married,  and  let  him  use 
his  influence  with  the  young  people  of  our  tribe  to  per- 
suade them  to  remain  here  and  be  civilized  christians,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them,  and  the  white  people 
wish  to  have  them  stay.  Then  you  and  I  and  the  unmar- 
ried children  would  be  free  to  go  South  if  we  should  wish, 
either  to  settle  there,  or  visit  and  remain  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  we  elect." 

The  thought  of  such  a  possibility  was  such  a  balm  to 
Mary's  heart  that  she  replied,  "How  kind  of  you,  my 
chief,  to  be  so  considerate  of  my  happiness!    We  can 
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talk  about  it  and  do  what  we  think  is  best;  but  for  the 
present  our  pathway  is  clear  before  us:  so  we  will  go  for- 
ward doing  what  His  wisdom  teaches  us,  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability." 

After  this  time  Mary  thought  often  about  the  propo- 
sition to  abdicate  their  throne  and  go  South  with  the  un- 
married children,  but  there  was  Phebe  Moses  who  had 
been  to  her  a  mother  and  nurse  and  physician  and  heart- 
to-heart  friend  and  adviser.  How  could  she  leave  her 
and  go  far  away?  And  Capt^n  Moses,  that  noble  knight 
who  had  found  her  parents,  who  all  her  life  had  been  her 
ideal  of  kindness  and  honor  and  integrity  and  dignity  and 
virtue  and  vator,  who  had  been  to  her  a  father  an^  brother 
and  friend.  How  could  she  live  in  any  colony  or  even 
town  where  he  was  absent?  But  he  is  advancing  in  age 
and  wilt  pass  away.  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  I  can  visit  his 
grave  and  almost  realize  his  presence  again.  There  is 
Deborah:  Oh,  I  could  not  lose  her!  I  know  she  is  not 
near  me  as  she  used  to  be,  but  I  see  her  occasionally,  and 
I  can  see  her  at  any  time  I  wish  by  going  to  her  home; 
more  than  that  I  know  her  heart  always  beats  with  pure, 
unselfish,  sisterly  love  for  me.  The  church :  yes,  it  seems 
to  me  no  other  church  could  be  so  dear  and  no  pastor  can 
be  Mr.  McDonald's  equal. 

And  then  here  is  our  beautiful  climate;  just  far  enough 
away  from  the  ocean,  a  few  cold  snaps  in  the  winter,  it  is 
true,  a  little  malaria  for  those  who  live  in  the  lowlands, 
but  Phebe  Moses  says  it  does  not  trouble  them,  if  they 
keep  themselves  in  proper  condition.  I  heard  my  daugh- 
ter tell  about  the  break  bone  malarial  fever  her  husband's 
mother  had  a  short  time  before  she  visited  at  Emanuel's 
home.  The  malaria  people  have  here  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it;  but  even  there,  mother  told  me  they  don't 
have  it  if  they  keep  their  system  in  good  order,  and  give 
due  attention  to  their  diet,  especially  in  the  hot  weather. 
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But  the  crater,  the  gorge,  the  peaceful  little  valley,  and 
the  broad  eastern  expanse,  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
river,  the  sun  rising  in  its  splendor  over  the  far  eastern 
hills,  the  setting  sun  as  it  sinks  from  sight  behind  the 
western  mountains,  the  winged  singers — the  robin,  his 
golden  brother,  the  bobolink,  the  lark  and  all  the  birds 
I  love  so  well — it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
where  the  entrancing  songsters  sing  so  sweetly;  no  place 
where  the  pure  soft  water  rivers  flow  so  beautifully,  no 
place  where  they  are  so  bountifully  filled  with  such  taste- 
ful supplies  for  human  hunger;  and  the  forests  plentifully 
filled  with  venison  and  all  wild  game,  the  singing  pines, 
the  hemlocks,  the  maples,  the  sturdy  oaks  and  all  the 
trees  I  love  so  well:  there  surely  can  be  no  other  place 
on  earth  that  will  satisfy  my  whole  nature  like  these  things 
and  scenes.  No,  I  have  become  rooted  and  grounded 
here  and  I  am  too  old  to  be  happy  anywhere  else. 

And  so  she  reasoned  the  problem  through,  and,  al- 
though the  shadow  of  that  great  regret  would  sometimes 
darken  her  mind,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
place  for  life  was  there  on  the  slope  of  the  Pineville  moun- 
tain among  those  people  of  both  races  and  amid  those 
scenes  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  her  child- 
hood. Mary  lived  after  this  time  for  many  years  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  but  she  was  never  again  the  same  as  she 
had  been.  She  was  never  so  blithe,  so  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted.  Her  husband  understood  the  reason,  and  was 
more  kind  than  ever,  anticipating  her  wishes  and  doing 
all  he  could  to  lighten  her  cares  and  burdens  of  everyday 
life,  and  make  her  home  pleasant  and  comfortable.  By 
some  mysterious  psychological  influence  his  people  came 
to  understand  it  more  or  less,  and  more  than  ever  they 
reverenced  and  almost  worshipped  their  queen,  who  was 
willing  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  them.  Mary  was 
occasionally  cheered  by  receiving  a  letter  from  Martha, 
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telling  about  her  husband's  success  in  business,  and  the 
sunny  golden-haired  children  which  came  to  brighten 
their  home  and  make  the  parents'  hearts  glad. 

At  the  farmhouse  on  Pineville  mountain,  time  contin- 
ued to  bring  its  changes.  When  Nathaniel,  the  young- 
est son,  became  of  age  he  married  a  comely  maiden, 
daughter  of  a  leading  family  on  the  street  in  the  valley, 
living  not  far  from  the  church.  Her  father  gave  them  a 
farm  adjoining  his  on  the  street.  Miriam  married  a 
young  neighbor  near  by  who  became  the  owner  of  his 
father's  large  farm  by  purchase  from  hia  brothers  and 
sisters.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  her  children  settled  in  the 
town,  some  of  the  daughters  marrying  prosperous  young 
neighbors.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  central  part  of  the  town  were  related  to  Phebe 
Rose  and  her  husband,  John  Moses,  and  her  mother's 
immediate  relatives  the  Lai^e  family  with  those  con- 
nected with  them  by  marriage.  Together  they  consti- 
tuted the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pineville. 

Their  descendants  can  now  be  found  in  every  state  of 
the  great  nation,  in  the  founding  and  building  of  which 
they  have  been  important  factors.  Among  them  can  be 
found  multi-millionaires  in  our  great  cities,  great  captains 
of  industry  and  finance,  senators,  presidents,  governors, 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  presidents  of  colleges,  great 
generals,  celebrated  divines  and  thousands  of  the  less 
conspicuous  but  no  less  energetic  men  and  women  who 
are  leaders  in  every  sphere  of  benign  activity  in  all  the 
walks  of  life.  We  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  doubt  that 
the  religion  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims,  which  has 
been  followed  by  so  many  of  their  successors,  has  been 
the  great  influence  which  has  acted  in  forming  so  many 
splendid  and  useful  characters.  The  ideals  of  those  an- 
cient worthies  were  godlike  and  ennobling;  and,  though 
they  may  have  erred  sometimes,  they  were  always  ready 
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to  acknowledge  their  mistakes  and  sins  and  rectify  them 
so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power. 

Some  years  after  moving  back  to  Pineville  Deborah's 
health  became  seriously  affected.  Some  of  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  home  being  low  and  more  or  less  swampy 
the  miasma  arising  from  the  decaying  vegetation,  to- 
gether with  infection,  probably  from  numerous  mosqui- 
toes, gave  her  a  malarial  fever  which  took  an  intermittent 
form.  She  loved  the  mountains,  and  had  missed  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood  and  young  womanhood  ever  since 
her  marriage. 

One  day  she  spoke  about  it  to  her  husband,  who  readily 
fell  in  with  the  idea  that  a  home  somewhere  on  higher 
ground  would  be  more  salubrious  and  better  for  her 
health.  Levi  Pratt,  who  had  bought  a  farm  and  settled 
a  few  miles  north  in  a  pleasant  locality,  learning  that  they 
thought  of  making  a  change,  told  Joseph  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful place  of  about  four  hundred  acres  for  sale  on  the 
mountain  nearly  opposite  his  home.  The  next  day 
Joseph  looked  at  it  and  about  a  week  later  purchased. 
He  readily  found  a  buyer  for  the  stone  house  with  its 
three  hundred  acres  and,  three  months  later  moved  to  the 
new  home,  which  was  a  beautiful  glen  and  shelf  on  the 
foothills,  higher  than  the  plains  or  greater  valley  of  the 
little  river  and  lower  than  the  western  mountains  which 
were  a  shelter  against  the  winter  blasts,  while  the  rich 
soil  was  more  free  from  rocks  and  stones  than  most  of 
the  mountain  farms  in  the  town.  Majestic  chestnut 
trees  raised  their  heads  aloft  and  sugar  maples  were 
abundant,  while  the  fine,  thrifty,  shagbark  hickories 
yielded  their  tasty  nuts  for  the  social  winter  evenings  by 
the  fireplace.  A  fine  apple  orchard  was  just  beginning 
to  bear  its  health-giving  fruit,  while  the  plum,  cherry 
and  peach  trees  were  more  than  sufficient  for  family  use, 
and  the  large  garden  had  its  ample  supply  of  currants, 
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gooseberries  and  other  small  fruits,  roots  and  vegetables. 
The  bed  of  sage  and  other  savory  and  medicinal  herbs  had 
been  planted  by  their  predecessor,  and  in  a  marshy  piece 
of  ground  on  the  lower  pait  of  the  farm,  in  their  season 
numerous  stalks  of  thoroughwort  lifted  up  their  white 
blossoms  inviting  the  thrifty  housewife  to  make  her 
preparation  to  cure  the  colds  of  the  coming  winter  and 
the  bilious  attacks  of  the  springtime. 

Deborah  liked  this  place  from  the  first,  and  as  soon  as 
she  alighted  from  her  horse  in  the  dooryard  and  filled 
her  lungs  with  the  bracing  air,  she  exclaimed  gleefully, 
"This  is  grand!  just  what  I  wanted!  now  I  shall  have 
perfect  health," 

From  the  second  story  windows  of  the  comfortable  and 
commodious  house,  she  could  look  across  the  valley  and 
aee  her  father's  home,  where  in  early  life  she  had  passed 
so  many  happy  days,  and  where  she  and  Joseph  had 
found  each  other,  and  had  pledged  their  mutual  faith 
while  life  should  last.  Through  the  spacious  dooryard 
ran  a  limpid  rippling  brook,  in  whose  crystal  waters,  a 
few  rods  farther  down  the  stream,  could  be  seen  darting 
hither  and  thither  the  beautiful  speckled  trout.  It  came 
from  springs  flowing  out  from  under  a  great  rock  a  short 
distance  away,  and  was  not  contaminated  by  any  sur- 
face seepage  or  sewerage  from  any  source,  or  interference 
of  cattle  or  stock  of  any  kind. 

At  the  place  where  they  had  been  living  the  barnyard 
was  not  far  from  the  house,  and,  although  sanitary  sdence 
was  not  far  advanced  in  that  age  of  epidemics  and  plagues, 
yet  Phebe  had  called  the  attention  of  her  daughter  to  the 
situation,  and  Deborah  had  communicated  the  doctor's 
message  to  her  husband  more  than  once,  that  the  water 
from  the  barn  or  at  least  from  the  well  there  might  be 
soaking  through  the  sand  into  the  well  near  the  house, 
from  which  they  drew  water  for  drinking  and  household 
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use.  He  replied  that  it  might  be  so,  but  as  the  ground 
was  so  level,  he  could  see  no  way  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. But  here  was  pure  clear  water  which  she  called 
the  **  river  of  life,"  as  clear  as  the  river  the  beloved  disci- 
ple saw  in  his  vision.  " This  will  be  our  earthly  heaven," 
she  said,  **and  may  we  live  long  to  enjoy  it!" 

In  those  early  times  little  thought  was  given  to  the 
question  of  future  values  of  land  on  account  of  its  loca- 
tion.   The  settlers  on  the  hills  and  mountains  did  not 
dream  of  any  inferiority  because  of  the  place  where  they 
settled ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  on 
the  broad  and  tillable  acres  of  the  valley,  people  pro- 
duced a  surplus  over  the  family  needs,  and  their  better 
accessibility  to  the  markets  on  the  navigable  rivers  and 
seaports,  or  to  the  places  from  which  goods  were  shipped, 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  their  more  remote  neigh- 
bors.   Thus  it  happened  that  the  thrifty  valley  p)eople 
acquired  wealth  which  increased  and  accumulated  as  the 
years  rolled  on,  while  most  of  the  mountain  inhabitants 
found  it  difficult  to  get  much  ahead  from  the  products  of 
their   farms.     Nevertheless,   a   few  by  economy,   good 
management  and  industry  became  possessed  of  quite  am- 
ple means,  and  were  classed  with  the  rich  people  of  the 
colony.     They  raised  stock:  horses,  cattle  and  sheep; 
made  butter  and  cheese,  and,  early  and  late,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  was  old  enough  to  work  labored 
incessantly  through  the  long  days  and  sometimes  in  the 
evenings  at  some  productive  occupation,  either  in  the 
house  or  in  the  bam  or  out  of  doors.    The  children  who 
were  not  "big  enough"  to  work  on  the  farm,  picked 
berries  or  gathered  chestnuts  and  walnuts  and  butternuts, 
which  helped  to  supply  the  larder  or  were  sold  to  produce 
dealers  or  at  the  stores  in  the  villages  and  cities.    Those 
who  had  land  on  which  com  and  other  grains  could  be 
raised  made  the  keeping  of  poultry  quite  profitable. 
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Apple  orchards  yielded  their  wealth  in  marketable  fruit 
for  summer  and  fall  and  winter  use,  and  large  quantities 
were  used  to  make  cider  and  vinegar  and  sometimes  the 
cider  was  distilled  to  produce  an  alcoholic  liquor  called 
cider  brandy. 

Joseph  Atwood  was  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  town. 
In  addition  to  a  considerable  legacy  from  his  father's 
estate,  he  recerved  a  liberal  amount  of  property  from  a 
more  remote  ancestor,  and,  as  he  was  a  good  manner, 
his  earthly  possesions  were  quite  lai^e  for  those  times. 
So  Deborah  never  felt  the  pinching  of  poverty,  especially 
as  what  she  received  from  her  parents  was  quite  an  addi- 
tion to  her  husband's  fortune.  But  their  remote  locality 
was  against  them  in  the  accumulation  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  Joseph,  who  was  systematic  in  his  business 
aflfaire,  saw  with  regret  when  his  accounts  were  balanced 
at  the  close  of  each  year  that  the  amount  of  his  property 
was  decreaang.  However,  he  was  not  obliged  to  go  in 
debt  hke  some  of  his  neighbors,  as  he  had  a  surplus  from 
which  he  drew  to  meet  deficits.  It  is  to  be  said  in  his 
praise  that  he  did  not  worry  Deborah  about  these  ad- 
verse circumstances,  but  when  she  learned  that  they  were 
going  behind  financially,  he  cheerfully  said,  "I  know, 
my  dear,  that  we  would  prefer  to  be  gainii^  instead  of 
lo»ng,  but  if  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  your  health  and  if 
the  children  are  growing  up  hale  and  hearty  and  in  robust 
strength,  as  you  know  they  are,  I  am  willing  to  pay  the 
price  as  long  as  we  have  plenty  to  eat  and  wear." 

After  a  time  Joseph  became  convinced  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  live  to  extreme  old  age.  His  wounds  became 
more  troublesome,  and  the  results  of  his  strenuous  life  in 
the  wars,  in  his  captivity,  and  in  the  siege  of  Louisberg 
in  which  he  took  part,  became  manifest  in  the  general 
breaking  down  of  his  health;  and,  although  he  struggled 
to  keep  up,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  turn  over  the 
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management  of  the  farm  to  his  oldest  son  who  had  always 
lived  with  his  parents,  and  who  when  he  married,  had 
brought  his  wife  into  the  home  to  lighten  his  mother's 
burdens.  The  sweet  sunny  dis{)osition  of  her  daughter- 
in-law  was  always  a  joy  to  Deborah,  who  one  day  ex- 
claimed: **Why  didn't  he  find  you  before!  We  didn't 
know  what  we  were  missing  when  you  were  not  with  us 
with  your  help  and  cheer." 

**Well,  mother,  I  always  did  like  him  and  he  would 
have  found  me  waiting  to  say  yes  if  he  had  asked  me 
several  years  sooner.  But  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  and 
I  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to  make  life 
pleasant  for  you." 

"I  know  that  is  true,  Charity;  the '^vefy  tone  of  your 
voice  bespeaks  your  never-failing  fidelity  and  kindness." 
And  Deborah  was  not  mistaken,  for  she  never  in  all  her 
long  life  after  that  time  had  the  slightest  occasion  or 
reason  for  changing  her  opinion  about  Charity  Phillips. 

When  Joseph  came  to  the  time  of  taking  his  departure 
he  and  his  family  were  prepared  for  the  event.  A  large 
concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors  and  relatives  came  to 
the  funeral  and  all  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  address 
to  the  living  and  the  eulogy  in  honor  of  the  dead,  given 
by  Pastor  McDonald,  who  came  several  miles  to  perform 
the  last  sad  rites  over  the  remains  of  his  heart  friend  and 
brother,  Captain  Atwood. 

A  little  to  one  side  of  the  throng  which  gathered  there 
on  that  summer  day  was  a  company  of  ^ged,  dusky 
warriors,  who  had  fought  under  their  fallen  captain  in 
the  wars;  and  there  were  no  mourners  that  day  more 
sincere  that  they.  With  them  were  their  children  and 
grandchildren  and  their  families  so  far  as  they  were  able 
to  attend,  and  some  of  Joseph's  scouts  from  far  away 
Beaumont  were  present,  while  several  from  Riverton 
and  vicinity  came  to  offer  their  tribute  of  respect  for  their 
friend. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

War,  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses 

"Hoof  beat  and  trumpet  blast 
And  banners  in  the  dawn! 
And  what  of  the  grain  in  the  fallow  field 
When  the  husbandman  has  gone? 

"Sword  song  and  battle  roar, 

And  the  great  grim  fighting  Une! 
And  what  of  the  woman  in  the  door 
And  the  blown  grape  on  the  vine? 

"Drum  beat  and  drapidfiag 
And  he  beneath  his  shield — 
And  what  of  the  woman  weeping  low, 
And  the  dead  grain  in  the  field?" 

— Dana  Burnett. 

"Mother!  There  has  been  a  battte  in  Lexington! 
They  are  calling  for  volunteers,  so  I  must  go;  for  you 
know  I  am  a  minute  man  and  I  am  expected  to  present 
myself  at  once.     The  march  to  Boston  begins  tomorrow." 

The  speaker  was  a  middle-aged  man,  a  picture  of  health 
and  strength  who  had  ridden  full  speed  into  the  dooryard 
and,  leaping  from  the  saddle,  had  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
where  his  wife  and  mother  were  at  work,  getting  dinner. 
Charity,  who  was  just  putting  a  kettle  of  potatoes  over 
the  fire,  dropped  it  heavily  on  the  hearth  and  turning 
round  and  gazing  at  her  husband,  became  as  pale  as 
death,  and  was  about  falling  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon, 
when  he  clasped  her  quickly  in  his  anns,  and,  kissing  the 
white  lips,  carried  her  out  into  the  open  air  where  she 
soon  revived.  The  first  words  she^spoke  were:  "My 
dear  husband,  you  must  not  go;  we  cannot  spare  you!" 
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When  arm  in  arm  they  walked  back  into  the  house, 
Deborah  saluted  the  would-be  soldier  with  the  words  of 
wisdom:  "My  son,  your  father  committed  this  place  to 
your  keeping  and  charged  you  to  take  good  care  of  your 
mother  during  her  natural  life.    All  my  children  except 
you  and  the  two  youngest  have  gone:  one  boy  to  the  Far 
West,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  and  they  have 
their  own  affairs  which  demand  their  time  and  attention. 
They  cannot  come  here  and  help  us  while  you  are  away. 
You  must  stay  here  and  Hosea  and  Benjamin  if  they  wish 
can  go  into  the  army.     If  this  family  gives  two  out  of  the 
three  capable  of  bearing  arms,  I  think  it  is  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  required."     Deborah  was  not  a  woman  of 
many  words  and  what  she  said  appealed  to  those  whom 
she  addressed. 

Just  now  Hdsea  and  Benjamin  came  in  saying  in  con- 
cert.    '*  He  left  his  horse  loose :  there  must  be  some  news. " 

"Yes,"  their  elder  brother  replied,  "there  has  been  a 
battle  in  Lexington  and  volunteers  are  called  for." 

Then  again  in  unison  they  shouted,  " TU  go!" 

So  as  the  way  was  now  clear  to  carry  out  Deborah's 
plan  and  as  Joseph  was  convinced  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
mother  he  concluded,  "My  good  mother!  you  are  always 
wise  and  I  will  obey  both  you  and  Charity  by  remaining 
at  home  while  the  boys  go  to  war."  With  a  shout  of 
joy  his  wife,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  cried  like  a 
child. 

So  it  was  decided.  The  two  boys  fully  armed  and 
equipped  and  provided  with  all  the  rations  they  could 
carry,  started  with  the  Pineville  company  the  neirt  morn- 
ing, on  the  march  to  Boston.  Hosea  never  came  back. 
Being  a  brave  soldier  he  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
in  one  of  the  hard  fought  battles  of  the  war.  Some  years 
after  his  return,  Benjamin  visited  the  field,  but  as  there 
were  many  unmarked  graves,  there  was  nothing  to  desig- 
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nate  where  his  brother's  remains  in  the  "bivouac  of  the 
dead,"  were  awaiting  the  summons  of  the  grand  reveille. 

When  Deborah  heard  Benjamin's  report,  she  quietly 
and  resignedly  said :  "  It  is  well.  Let  him  sleep  where  he 
rests  with  his  fallen  comrades  until  I  see  him  again  bye 
and  bye.  Many  mothers  have  made  a  greater  sacrifice 
than  I,  and  after  all  that  is  said  and  done,  what  can  we 
poor  mortals  do  about  it?  It  was  to  be  and  I  cannot  help 
it:  we  must  bow  to  the  inevitable,  for  it  is  God's  will  and 
it  would  be  a  vain  thing  for  us  to  attempt  to  contend 
gainst  Him-  Nevertheless,"  she  continued,  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  "my  Hosy  is  gone,  and  O!  my  dear  boy,  how  I 
miss  you!" 

But  Deborah  soon  had  plenty  to  do  to  occupy  her  time 
and  attention.  When  Charity's  first  two  children  came, 
Phebe  Moses  rode  across  the  plains  to  attend  her;  but 
she  s^d,  "Deborah,  there  is  no  need  of  my  coming  away 
out  here:  these  children  are  so  perfectly  normal  and  well, 
and  give  their  mother  so  little  trouble  that  you  can  be 
her  midwife  as  well  as  I." 

"Well,  Doctor,"  Charity  interrupted,  "do  you  know 
the  reason  why  I  am  so  well  and  strong  and  have  so  little 
trouble  when  my  children  come?" 

"  No,  1  don't  understand  it,"  Phebe  replied.  "  I 
would  think  you  had  been  brought  up  under  my  per- 
sonal care  and  instruction:  you  are  so  absolutely  perfect 
physically." 

"Yes,  grandmother;  that  was  the  very  privilege  I  had 
in  my  life  from  infancy  to  marriage.  My  mother  was 
very  sick  when  I  was  bom  and  you  were  there  several 
times.  One  day  there  was  a  great  thunderstorm  when 
you  were  at  our  house,  attended  with  a  terrible  hailstorm 
and  hurricane.  The  storm  continued  so  long  and  so 
many  trees  were  blown  across  the  road  that  you  were 
obliged  to  stay  with  usundl'thenext  day,  and  you  im- 
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proved  the  time  by  filling  my  mother,  who  was  then  a 
convalescent  sitting  in  her  easy  chair,  chock  full  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  about  raising  girls.     Mother,  who 
had  a  remarkable  memory,  was  so  interested  in  what  you 
said  that  she  remembered  every  word  of  it  and  always 
applied  the  advice  to  me.     When  other  mothers  in  our 
neighborhood  thought  it  was  necessary  for  their  girls  to 
have  on  stout  shoes  in  warm  weather,  when  I  wanted  to 
go  barefooted  she  often  gave  her  permission.    Sometimes 
when  father  brought  me  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  store, 
she  would  take  them  back  and  get  a  larger  and  more  com- 
fortable pair,  and  so  careful  was  she,  that  I  have  never 
had  a  corn  or  a  bunion  or  a  chilblain  on  my  feet.     One 
day  father  brought  in  some  hickory  stays  which  he  had 
shaved  out,  saying  'Well,  Charity,  I  see  the  other  girls 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  like  you,  are  brac- 
ing up  a  little  and  binding  themselves  into  shape,  so  I 
suppose  your  mother  will  want  these  for  you,  as  you  are 
growing   too    plump    around  your  waist.*    Just    then 
mother  came  in  and,  hearing  the  last  words,  said  to  him, 
'  No,  my  dear.  Charity  don't  want  them.    She  is  following 
the  advice  of  Doctor  Phebe  Moses  which  I  received  the 
day  of  the  big  hurricane.' 

"That  settled  it;  that  was  the  end  of  all  controversy 
and  I  never  wore  those  stays  or  any  others  excepting  the 
natural  corset  of  my  own  muscles  which  I  have  on  now 
and  wear  all  the  time.  You  told  mother  it  would  be  re- 
newed every  seven  years  which  I  suppose  it  is;  but  the 
change  is  so  imperceptible  that  I  never  give  it  a  thought. 
I  am  -so  glad  you  taught  my  mother.  I  would  not  give 
these  stays  I  am  wearing  for  all  the  stays  that  were  ever 
made  in  the  world,  or  ever  will  be  made.  I  am  glad  that 
storm  came  even  if  it  did  make  the  men  so  much  trouble 
clearing  the  trees  out  of  the  roads.  I  know  now  that  you 
were  right,  also,  in  telling  mother  she  must  not  let  me 
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sleep  with  my  face  covered  with  the  bedquilts,  or  even  so 
much  as  a  sheet.  You  remember  my  cousin  Eveline. 
Well  one  time  when  I  was  a  small  child  I  went  to  visit 
her.  She  was  nearly  grown  up;  about  fourteen  years  of 
age.  I  slept  with  her  and,  although  it  was  not  very  cold, 
just  dry  crisp  October  weather,  she  covered  up  her  head 
and  mine  with  the  quilts,  and  we  slept  in  that  way  all 
night.  I  felt  so  dull  and  miserable  the  next  day  that  they 
said  I  was  homesick  and  took  me  home.  When  I  told 
mother  how  we  slept  she  said  she  wouldn't  have  me  sleep 
another  night  like  that  for  anything.  But  poor  Eveline ! 
about  two  years  after  that,  she  died  of  consumption;  and 
then  three  years  later  her  sister  Flora,  whose  husband  was 
working  the  farm,  died  of  the  same  disease,  and  not  long 
after,  her  husband  and  her  father  went  the  same  way." 

"Yes,  Charity,  I  remember  the  circumstances.  Inci- 
dentally I  learned  how  Eveline  slept  and  cautioned  her 
mother,  who  said  she  couldn't  sit  up  all  night  keeping  the 
cover  ofT  Eveline's  face,  and  added  that  Flora  had  the 
same  habit,  and  that  her  husband  often  covered  up  his 
head  nights  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a  pity  people  can't 
learn  to  observe  the  amplest  precautions  gainst  the 
ruin  of  their  health.  Of  course,  what  is  to  be  will  be; 
bat  I  think  God  wants  us  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  for 
ourselves,  and  then  let  Him  manage  His  own  affairs  to 
suit  himself,  for  you  know  He  will  do  that  anyway,  and 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  help  us  in  our  good  endeavors 
if  we  ask  him  in  faith,  for  I  know  He  has  often  helped  me." 

After  this  time,  Deborah  became  her  mother's  substi- 
tute in  the  care  of  Charity  and  her  many  children,  and 
also  cared  for  Phebe's  other  patients  in  that  vicinity. 
Phebe's  husband  had  preceded  Joseph  Atwood's  depar- 
ture to  "that  undiscovered  country,"  but  Phebe  lived 
to  extreme  old  age,  loved  and  honored  and  respected  by 
every  one  of  her  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 
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But  sooner  or  later  the  end  of  this  mortal  life  comes  to 
all,  and  Deborah,  after  living  one  hundred  and  seven 
years,  always  sprightly  and  well — ^never  a  care  to  any- 
body— finally  one  bright  October  day  came  in  from  the 
orchard  with  a  basket  of  apples,  set  them  down,  seated 
herself  in  her  easy  chair,  and  said  to  Charity  who  came 
in  from  the  garden  with  some  vegetables  for  dinner,  "I 
am  going  now,  child, — ^Joseph  is  that  you? — good-bye 
Charity.**  Then  she  passed  on  to  be  with  the  great  ma- 
jority. 

The  writer  once  visited  the  scenes  of  Deborah's  mother- 
hood, where  she  passed  the  most  of  her  humble  and  lowly 
life,  if  that  can  be  called  humble  which  has  been  grand 
and  magnificent  in  its  results;  if  that  can  be  called  lowly 
which  was  noble  and  godly. 

Our  ancestors  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great 
nation.  It  is  true  that  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew,  but  they  believed  that  "righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation"  and  that  "sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  and, 
unfurling  their  banners  to  the  breeze,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  they  marched  forward. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  human  history  that  what 
is  truly  great  in  our  nation ;  that  which  has  lifted  us  up 
in  prosperity  and  success;  that  which  has  made  us  a 
world  power,  has  been  wrought  in  building  upon  their 
foundations;  that  which  has  advanced  us  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  enlightenment  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  honoring  of  their  ideals.  Our  heroine  and  her 
husband  were  a  part  of  those  immortals. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  what  she  saw,  to  view  the  land- 
scapes and  the  works  of  nature  which,  to  her,  were  things 
of  beauty  and  a  continual  joy.  The  same  hills  were 
there  that  Deborah  looked  upon;  to  some  extent  the  same 
forests,  for  in  this  locality  away  from  the  more  thickly 
settled  busy  regions  of  our  modern  life  some  of  the  prime- 
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val  trees  still  remained.  The  same  sun,  rising  in  splen- 
dor over  the  eastern  hills,  sank  beneath  the  glorious 
horizon  of  the  west.  The  birds  were  there  that  she  loved 
so  well,  with  their  sweet  songs  of  praise  to  their  Creator. 
If  she  were  living  today,  she  would  be  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  the  benign  work  of  the  Audubon  society.  The 
sweet  songsters  knew  Deborah  as  their  friend;  for  in 
winter  and  in  summer  she  fed  them  at  her  doorsteps  with 
crumbs  and  with  seeds.  In  her  many  years  after  her 
Joseph  had  taken  his  departure,  they  would  often  come 
with  the  early  morning  light  to  warble  their  entrancing 
melodies,  bringing  to  her  awakening  moments,  visions  of 
the  immortals  with  their  heavenly  tr^n  of  the  choir  in- 
visible. 

Then  on  pleasant  summer  nights,  as  the  evening  twi- 
light came  on,  when  the  work  of  the  weary  day  was  done, 
she  would  sit  in  her  easy  chair  with  doors  and  windows 
open,,  and,  as  she  listened  to  their  good-night  son^,  ^e 
would  float  away  to  her  girlhood  days  on  the  hilltop 
near  Mount  Hobamak,  to  those  early  scenes  of  joy  and 
light,  of  happiness  and  friendship,  affection  and  love, 
where,  before  the  [>erplexities,  the  cares  and  sorrows  of 
life  had  shadowed  her  pathway,  she  rambled  alone  with- 
out the  least  fear  of  any  interference  from  anyone,  civi- 
lized or  savage,  without  the  least  fear  of  attack  from  any 
enemy;  for  there  was  something  in  her  very  bearing  that 
bespoke  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  of  divine  protec- 
tion, a  chaste  dignity  that  surrounded  her  with  a  halo  of 
good-will  towards  all  things  animate  and  inanimate  and 
secured  for  her  a  like  reciprocal  attitude  from  Nature. 

Again,  she  seemed  to  be  drinking  into  her  soul  the 
loveliness  and  beauty  all  around,  while  her  heart  went  out 
in  praise  and  prayer  to  Nature's  Builder  and  Maker  as 
she  was  filled  with  that  joy  unspeakable,  that  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  which  that  person  only 
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can  know  or  understand  or  comprehend  who  rests  in  per- 
fect trust  and  love  in  the  arms  of  the  divine  purity  and 
loving  kindness  of  the  Almighty. 

Now  Deborah  in  her  bodily  presence  was  gone;  but  the 
same  rippling  brook  purled  down  through  her  dooryard ; 
the  same  house  in  which  she  lived  was  there,  though  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  condition  and  uninhabited.     Si- 
lence reigned  under  its  roof  like  the  silence  of  the  grave, 
while  the  bam  near  by  was  already  fallen.    The  next 
generation  will  see  there  only  heaps  of  ruins,  for  the  old 
New  England  farm  is  abandoned.    But  about  half  a 
mile  away  nearer  the  village,  on  lower  ground  in  a  shel- 
tered nook,  some  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph  and  Deb- 
orah are  still  living  where  they  have  built  comfortable 
and  pleasant  homes. 

I  wandered  out  through  the  woods.  There  were  the 
squirrels  that  ran  playfully  about  almost  at  her  feet  or 
sitting  on  a  nearby  limb  gaily  chattered  their  welcome  to 
her  invasion  of  their  domain,  as,  in  the  springtime,  she 
gathered  bunches  of  new  sprouting  wintergreen  and  filled 
the  pockets  of  her  homespun  apron  with  the  aromatic 
red  berries,  or  in  the  sad  autunm  she  filled  her  baskets 
with  the  walnuts  and  chestnuts  that  were  then  so  plenty; 
for  in  her  mature  years  and  beyond  she  was  always  young 
at  heart  like  a  sprightly  happy  maiden,  which  fact  may 
account  in  part,  at  least,  for  her  extraordinary  longevity. 

To  the  writer's  discredit,  be  it  said,  that  he  carried  in 
his  hand  a  gun  which  the  little  furry  pets  seemed  to 
recognize  as  they  quickly  sought  their  hiding  places  and 
disappeared  into  silence.  After  gazing  for  awhile  at  one 
of  those  magnificent  sunsets  which  can  be  seen  only 
among  the  New  England  hills,  I  wended  my  way  along 
the  country  road  down  to  the  village  where  I  passed  the 
night  under  the  roof  of  a  descendant  of  Deborah  and 
Joseph. 
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It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  summer  evenings  such  as 
poets  sing  about  and  lovers  rejoice  in.  As  the  twilight 
dissolved  into  darkness  a  balmy,  dreamy  zephyr  refresh- 
ing to  man  and  beast,  came  down  the  valley  with  its  cheer 
after  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day.  The  chirping  of  the 
crickets,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  song  of  the  whippoorwill, 
the  cooing  of  doves  in  their  cote,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
barking  of  foxes  in  the  distance,  the  sound  of  voices 
passing  along  the  street,  the  plaintive  song  of  a  lone 
maiden  in  her  home  across  the  way  with  its  instrumental 
accompaniment,  overhead  the  star-decked  canopy,  with 
the  moon  in  its  fullness — all  conspired  to  inspire  old  and 
young  ahke  with  the  desire  to  linger  amid  such  romantic 
scenes,  to  took  and  listen. 

The  children  gathering  round  me,  were  held  in  rapt 
attention  as  I  related  to  them  stories  of  the  olden  time 
which  I  heard  from  my  grandfather  and  others  when  I 
was  a  child.  But  the  child  nature  must  have  its  rest, 
though  on  that  summer  evening  these  young  descendants 
of  Joseph  and  Deborah,  at  a  later  hour  than  that  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  found  their  beds  where  they  soon 
were  sleeping  in  childhood's  happy  slumber. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  when,  upon  opening  my 
eyes,  1  saw  that  the  sky  was  lighted  up  with  almost 
incessant  flashes  of  lightning.  Soon  the  wind  began  to 
rustle  the  trees  and  howl  about  the  buildings;  then  almost 
in  the  time  required  to  narrate  these  events  the  fury  of 
the  electric  tempest  burst  down  the  valley  as  if  shot  out 
from  some  mighty  cannon  of  heaven's  artillery.  Arising, 
I  looked  out  of  the  window.  On  a  little  hill  not  far  away 
was  a  giant  oak;  there  came  a  blinding  flash;  then  I  saw 
the  ragged  stump  of  the  great  tree  which  was  broken, 
dismembered  and  strewn  about  the  field  for  rods  around. 
There  was  an  orchard  of  apple  trees  which,  one  after 
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another,  fell  uprooted  or  broken  until  only  about  half 
of  them  remained  battling  with  the  storm.  The  deluge 
quickly  passing,  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  calm  and  serene 
as  the  full  moon  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  that  had 
been  wrought.  In  the  southeast  the  gleaming  light  grew 
less,  the  faint  reverberation  decreased  until  it  was  no 
longer  heard,  fainter  was  the  flashing  until  it  disappeared 
as  the  chariot  of  wonder  rolled  on  into  the  sea. 

Then  with  the  dawning  of  the  day,  I  heard  the  roaring 
waters  in  the  valley  and  saw  the  rushing  torrent  speeding 
down  to  its  confluent,  on  its  way  to  the  broad  river,  as 
if  in  vain  attempting  to  overtake  the  clouds  from  i^hich 
it  came. 

The  sun  rose  upon  a  typical  New  England  summer 
morning — perfect  in  its  beauty.  Some  of  the  trees,  it  is 
true,  had  fallen  but  they  had  done  good  service  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years;  therefore,  the  farmer  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  since  they  were  in  ruins 
he  could  occupy  the  ground,  either  with  new  trees  or  in 
some  other  useful  way. 

After  a  good  breakfast  of  fried  apples,  home  cured 
ham,  delicious  new  eggs,  new  mealy  potatoes  fresh  from 
the  ground,  snowy  bread  and  sweet  golden  butter  churned 
that  morning,  with  a  dessert  of  the  inimitable  loaf  cake 
and  quince  preserves  which  the  New  England  housewife 
knows  how  to  make  so  perfectly,  I  wandered  down  the 
street  to  the  ** graveyard"  where  Joseph  and  Deborah 
are  resting  in  their  **last  sleep." 

There  near  the  entrance  are  two  mounds  where  the 
headstones  which  once  bore  their  epitaphs  are  sunken  in 
the  ground.  Next  to  them  is  one  of  their  sons,  and,  all 
around,  are  their  children  and  descendants.  As  I  wan- 
dered among  the  graves,  reading  the  epitaphs  upon  their 
tombstones,  breathing  the  balmy  air  of  that  beautiful 
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morning  tilled  with  the  songs  of  the  birds,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  not  alone. 

Deborah  seemed  to  be  near  me:  the  fairest  of  the 
beautiful  immortals  with  Joseph  in  his  dignity,  captain 
of  a  legion ;  Hosea,  their  son  who  went  out  to  the  field  of 
battle  and  never  came  back,  seemed  to  have  come  down  ' 
the  valley  in  the  chariot  of  fire  and  cloud  which  had  so 
lately  passed  by,  and  they  seemed  to  have  stepped  off  to 
linger  awhile  with  their  loved  ones.  There  was  Benja- 
min and  Moses  and  Aaron  who  long  ago  went  West 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  home  friends,  where  in  ex- 
treme old  age  he  joined  the  throng:  Mehitable,  Mary, 
Wittonko,  Orpha,  Dorcas,  Phebe,  Ruth,  Esther,  Miriam, 
John,  Rhoda,  Samuel,  Daniel,  and  his  namesake  uncle 
stood  before  me — an  archangel  he  seemed  to  be;  by  his 
side  encircled  with  his  arm,  Naomi,  with  her  heavenly 
eyes  of  blue,  her  golden  head  resting  on  his  shoulder; 
and  a  bright  cloud  of  the  loved  ones — a  choir  invisible — 
seemed  to  be  filling  the  air  with  their  entrancing  choruses 
in  harmony  with  the  singing  birds  and  all  the  great  Crea- 
tor's visible  nature.  An  unearthly  beauty  was  in  the 
trees,  the  hills,  the  mountains,  the  fields,  the  forests, 
all  that  I  beheld. 

Was  my  imagination  too  creative,  too  fanciful?  Kind 
reader,  do  not  disturb  this  vision  or  fancy,  if  you  call  it 
such!  Who  will  prove  to  me  that  they  were  not  there? 
"Are  not  their  angels  ministering  spirits?" 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  back  to  that  bivouac  of  the 
dead  and  the  throng-cloud  met  me  there  again.  What 
thoughts  their  presence  inspired  cannot  be  reduced  to 
human  language  nor  placed  upon  the  printed  page,  for  I 
was  in  the  third  heaven  of  communion  with  the  unseen. 

But  about  three  o'clock  the  rumbling  of  another  of 
God's  chariots  was  heard  in  the  distance;  then  in  a  few 
minutes  the  sky  was  covered  with  blackness,  with   the 
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lightnings  flashing  overhead  and  the  valleys,  the  hills, 
the  mountains,  resounding  with  their  loud  thunderings, 
far  and  near. 

Then  the  cloud  of  witnesses  seemed  to  vanish  as  they 
stepped  into  the  chariot  and,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
sped  across  the  plains  and  over  the  little  valley,  grazing 
the  treetops  in  the  notch  at  Mount  Hobamak. 

Or,  perhaps,  they  stepped  oflF  again  there  at  Deborah's 
childhood  home.  It  may  be  they  wandered  around  amid 
those  scenes  of  the  long  ago,  or  rested  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  the  crater  while  Phebe  related  some  of  the 
events  of  the  early  days  of  which  she  was  so  important  a 
part;  or  uncle  Daniel  sang  of  the  graces,  the  beauty,  the 
fidelity  of  his  Naomi,  and  of  his  wanderings  to  the  far 
West  in  his  captivity. 

As  I  hastened  back  to  the  shelter  of  my  kinsman's 
hospitable  roof,  at  first  I  seemed  to  be  alone,  but  then 
there  came  the  thought:  **They  who  have  gone  on  before 
are  the  great  majority;  and  some  of  them  of  some  gen- 
eration are  with  me  still — a  revered  father,  a  loving 
mother,  or  the  one  dearest  of  all  to  me,  whom  **I  loved 
long  since  and  lost  awhile,"  or  ancestors  who  in  years 
gone  by  joined  the  ** innumerable  caravan." 

Again,  as  guardian  spirits  seemed  to  float  around  me, 
there  was  the  vision  of  the  presence  of  the  greatest  of 
Israel's  prophets,  so  I  was  not  alone.  Then  in  the  midst  of 
the  flashing  lightnings  and  the  loud  peal  of  heaven's 
artillery,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  comfort  to  my  heart, 
saying,  "  It  is  I :  be  not  afraid."  And  I  did  not  fear;  for, 
though  the  elements  were  in  such  great  commotion,  in 
my  soul  was  the  great  peace. 
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